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Stephen Bann has recon lly oditcil ii special issue uf the new journal. IVitvn/cC /hiiIi.v. nn the theme ‘Taint ini: as 
Sign". 

John W. Bull is a lecturer in Spanish at King's College. London. 

Frances Culrncross is the Britain Editor of The Ecomnttisi. 

David CannadineN Lords and LomUanh: The aristocracy and the towns / ??4- i Wi 7 iviis puhlislu.il in IVKO. 
Martin Clark's Modern Italy /.S7/-/iM?w;is reviowtiliu the TLS on May HI. 

Ell sab el h Croll is a Fellow nf Wolfson College. Oxlord. 

Alnn Davidson is the author of the forthcoming Oxford Com/mniun /.* Foot!. 

Lorenz Ellner is ProfeSMiri'l Art History ill Sian ford University His hooks include t iVriiuuli: Hi.\ life an,! 
work. 19H3. 

Nigel GlendtnnlnR is Professor of Spanish at Queen Mary College. London. 

John A. C. Greppin’s hooks include ( ’hissica! and Middle .*1 nnejiiiin Bird Nunu-s. I‘M2. 

Normnn Hampson's Wilt mid Circumstance: Miwtesijitieit. Rousseau und the French Revolution was published 
in the spring. 

Barbara Hardy's Forms of Feeling in Victorian Fiction was published in January. 

John H. Harvey was the Archivist lu Winchester College front 1 94V to 1904 nnd hushecn Consultant Architect 
for the ancient buildings of the College since 1947. 

Roy llatterslej is Deputy Leader of the Labour Party. 

Michael Holroyd is completing an edition of George Bernard Slum's Maries. 

J. S. Howard -Johns ton Isa Fellow of Corpus Chrisii College and a lecturer in Byzantine Studies at the 
Univerai itr of Qxfo rd . 

Peter Howell is a lecturer in Lnlin at Bedford College . London . 

W. J. F. Jenncr is a lecturer in Chinese Studies at the University of Leeds. 

Patrick Joyce's The Historical Meanings of Work Will he published by Cambridge University Press in 1986. 

J. H. C. Leach is Bursar of Pembroke College . Oxford. 

Adrian Lyttelton is the editor of Italian Fascisms: From Pareto to Gentile . 1973. 

A. E. Musson is the editor of Science. Technology' and Economic Growth in the Eighteenth Century. 1972. 
Michael O’Neill is a lecturer in English at the University of Durham. 

Harley Preston is a Curator al the National Maritime Museum. Greenwich. 

E. C. Riley is I he author of Cervantes ' Theory of the Novel. 1 962. 

H.C, Robbins London's Humff/was published lust year. 

Stephen Romer edits the bi-lingual review Twofold. 

Vivian Salmon's books include The Study of Language in Seventeenth-Century England, 1979. 

William Scott is the author of Terror mid Repression in Revolt uiounry Marseilles, 1973. 

C. H. Sisson's Collected Poems were published lost year. 

Frances Spalding's Vanessa Bell has recently been reissued in paperback. 

Brian Stock's books include Myth and Science In the Twelfth Century: A study of Bernard Silvester. 1973. 
Adam Watson's Diplomacy wns published In 1982. 

Christopher Wlntle Is a lecturer In Music at Goldsmith's College. London. 

Ion Wood field's The Early History of the Viol was published last year. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Samuel Rabin ( b Rubinoviich. 1905). sculptor 
working in the 1920s with Epstein. Moore nnd 
Gttl, , later , a draughtsman and teacher; any 
ipfortnation or recollections about his life and 
work in the 1920s: for a biography. 

John Shceran. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery. College Rond. London 
SE21 7AD. • 

Cristobal Carrera (1947-83): Chilean writer: 
Whereabouts of his papers, particularly those 
relating to Leptis Magna and Sfax Qr, and 
especially; the diary relied an, by Antoine die 
•Lambressac for his C. Carrera et scs Edits 
apacryphesf Nice, 1980): for n biography nnd a 
selective edition of Carrera’s papers nnd 
correspondence. 

Rend Zapata. 

21 rue George Sand. Paris 75016. France. 


Probate Inventories in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Cpurt at Cambridge: an edition of the book- 
lists (which are mostly sixteenth-century) in 
these inventories is being prepared, for pub- 
lication by CUP. I should be pleased to hear 
from any bibliographer who might supply 
information about any of some 1,000 books or 
editions which , remain unidentified; a list of 
these can be supplied. 

E. S. Lcedham-Green. •' 

I I Mill Road. Cambridge CB1 £AB. «. r . 

Arthur Symons (1865-1945): location of a 
painting of him by Comtesse Mathilde de la 
Tour (d 1912), which was in his possession In 
the 1920s; for his biography. 

Karl Bcckson. 

Department of English. Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York 11210, USA. , • 
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Render^ arc invitcil In idcimfv the Mume* t*l tlu* 
three quotations which follow and it* 'tend us the 
answers so that they reach this of I ice not Liter ili.m 
June 2 1 . A prize or C2U is offered lor the hi M owed 
set ot answers opened on that tl.itc.or l.iilmg that the 
nu»t nearly correct - in which c:i>c inspiieil 
guesswork wilt also he taken iuiu consideration 
Entries, maked "Author 22N" on the envelope . 
should he luMrcssed in the l idiior. I he lmte\ 
Utcniry Supplement, I’tinry House. St John’s Lane. 
London El'lM 411X. I he solution and tesulis will 
uppeur on June 28. 

1 Travelling is the ruin of all happiness! There's no 
looking til a building here after seeing Italy. 

2 Her letters wore always prosperous. Florence she 
found, perfectly sweet. Naples u dreutn. but very 
whiffy. In Rome one simply hail to sit still am! (eel. 

3 “Oh. you'll he asked quick enough, once you per 
off on the Continent. Annie Climber was nkeil three 
limes in Italy - poor plain little Annie." 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of June 2, 1910, carried a review of 
George Meek, Bath Chairmnn: By Himself 
(with ait introduction by H. G. Wells), from 
which these extracts are taken: 

Not long ago Mr. Shaw discovered a Tramp, or 
“Supertramp”, and set him to write his auto- 
biography; Mr. Wells has discovered a hnlh- 
chairman, and set him to do the same. There is 
a resemblance in the two men discovered; both 
are discontented with life, both are egotists, 
both write verse, both have been in the United 
States; and, strangly enough, if we divine 
aright, the two autobiographers are even 
acquainted, for surely we recognize the tramp, 
now retired into private life, in the "comrade" 
at Sevenoaks who regaled the bath-chairnian 
with jam tarts and bottled beer while he read 
him extracts from a play that he was writing? 
Mr. Wells, like Mr. Shaw, offers us up his man 
witfi an introduction, a witty and, charming 
introduction, in which he assures us that Mr. 
Meek is a genius, one of the great writers of our 
time, and revels in his simplicity, his sincerity, 
his “shamelessness”. But then the difference is 
that Mr. Shaw was largely right, whereas Mr. 
Wells seems to us wholly wrong, except as 
regards the shamelessness. The (ramp was 
something of a poet, when he wrote prose; a 
man with a touch of the Borrow spirit in him; 
one who went about the world and sow the 
world, and told what he had seen. The 
bath-chairman is artificial, a product of free 
libraries and cheap reprints; he goes about with 
his dyes shut and sees, not the world, but what 
his newspaper tells him is the world. . . . 

Undoubtedly Mr, Meek has a grievance; he 
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1 Rich ».«- ikmiiiu.il muut-lunking. $(*, 
slipover ier»ev sweater and a WvcdjU t 
li.ur w.is blushed back like a boy's. Shtno 
Hut She iv., simile iMlh curves like Hwhulldi 
'•will. ■»n»l y»ni missed nunc of it win, ^ 

leiMfv. 

Finest f limuigwiiy. hesta. honk 1, tty 

2 She was lull, not very tall, but us lallafo 
vviimaii 1 ler hair in the shadow of her ha & 

been anvcohmi Due had with heraxi* 

cnnuiitiiiiis: and that she hud just been ph 
sets u| lemiis. 

Michael Arlen. The Green Hat. chapter] 

3 I iui( iced that she wore her evening-drttu' 
dresses, like spoils clothes - there wnsajjc 
aln mt her iiiuveincnis us if she hud first 
walk upon golf courses on clean crisp rrccj 

f ; . Scott Fit/gcruld The Great Gatsby.fa 


has spent a wretched aimless life, acewfijE- 
his own account; he has been often in dtlt* 
usually out of work; he has no muhsi 
capacities, but has a decided laslefoto^E 
he lives precariously by a fitful calling iff. 
looks on ns beneath him in a “God-fas* 
country" among ‘'dull-brained' 1 Briloo* 
town, too, in flea-ridden lodgings, tboom 
loves the birds and flowers. The quesbocil 
Society really responsible for all this? hi* 
fault? Mr. Meek is under the dismal iD# 
that all his life he has been somtiOTm 
plotted" by u "predatory" class; but if* 
come to think of it there is really rtl 
exploitable in Mr. Meek. He has been** 
ing more than giving all his life. And*!} 
from Mr. Meek's unhuppiness being mi 
able to a "dominating predatory clas'dj 
plain thnt it is chiefly caused by people oi* 
the same social und economic stan&fi 
himself. The poorer townsfolk of thfca* 
will nlwnys lead wretched lives until ihtjk 
adapted themselves to living in corns* 
until the dislike of dirt und drunkemtt* 
love of good manners und the donKsW 
have spread among them. Mr. Meek,n* 
round Kent lo visit the Social Demoo 
lodges, does not seem to us half such** 
pathetic, or effective figure as those 
hundreds of men and women who mgl 
been struggling utnld the same si! rroun j®3 
set a good example to their neighbours!^ 
matters; they in tlioir obscurity hwj 
doing far more to bring In the Millennia 
Mr. Meek with the pnrrol-lenrnl 
the "divine discontent" which hsve»w 
Mr. Wells's fancy. 
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Howard Jacobson: Hardy’s self-fabrications 

Against being beastly to animals 
New poems by Michael Hofmann and Ted Hughes 


Clifford Geertz: what are anthropologists doing? 

Peoples of the Arctic, Nepal and theUSSR 
Psychotherapy in urban Ghana 
Elsie Clews - an empiricist and her setbacks 
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Waddling in 

Clifford Geertz 

One of the advantages of anthropology as a ! 
scholarly enterprise is that no one, including its 
practitioners, quite knows exactly what it is. 
People who watch baboons copulate, people 
who rewrite myths in algebraic formulas, peo- 
ple who dig up Pleistocene skeletons, people 
who work out decimal point correlations be- 
tween toilet training practices and theories of 
disease, people who decode Maya hiero- 
glyphics, and people who classify kinship sys- 
tems into typologies in which our own come*! 
out as "Eskimo”, all call themselves anthrop- 
ologists. So do people who analyse African 
drum rhythms, arrange the whole of human 
history Into evolutionary phases culminating in 
Communist China or the ecology movement, 
or reflect largely on the nature of human na- 
ture, Works entitled (I choose a few at ran- 
dom) Medusa's Hair, The Headman and /, The 
Red Lamp of Incest , Ceramic Theory and 
Cultural Process, Do Kamo, Knowledge and 
Passion, American School Language, Circum- 
stantial Deliveries and The Devil find Com- 
modity Fetishism , all present themselves as 
anthropological, as does the work of a man 
which came, unbidden, into my hands a few 
years ago whose theory it is that the Macedo- 
nians derive originally from Scotland on the 
grounds that they play the bagpipe. 

There are .a number of results of all this, 
aside from a lot of fine examples of a person's 
reach exceeding a person’s grasp; but surely 
the most important is a permanent identity 
crisis. Anthropologists are used to being 
asked, and asking themselves, how what they 
do differs from what a sociologist, historian, 
psychologist, or a political scientist does, and 
have no ready answer, save that it most certain- 
ly does. Efforts to define the field run from 
insouciant “social club" arguments (“we are all 
somehow the same sort of people; we think the 
same sort of way") to plain-man institutional 
ones (“anyone trained in an anthropology de- • 
partmetit is an anthropologist”). But none of 
them seems really satisfactory. It can’t be that 
we study “tribal" or “primitive” peoples, be- 
cause by now probably the majority of us 
don’t, and anyway we’re not so sure any more 
what, if anything, a “tribe" or a “primitive" is. 

It can’t be that we study “other societies", 
because more and more of us study our own, 
including the increasing proportion of us - Sri 
Lankans, Nigerians, Japanese - .who belong to 
such “other societies". It can’t be that we study 
"culture", “forms of life”, or the "native’s 


point of view”, because, in these hermen- 
eutical-semiotical days, who doesn't? 

There is nothing particularly novel in the 
state of affairs. It has been around since the 
beginning of the field, whenever that wns 
(Rivers? Tylor? Herder? Herodotus?), and it 
will doubtless be around at its end, if it has one. 
But it has taken on in recent years a certain 
sharpness and given rise to a certain anxiety 
not easily warded off with “It goes with the 
territory" attitudes. A chronic vexation, the 
sort that prods, has become acute; the sort that 
unnerves. 

The initial difficulty in describing anthropo- 
logy as a coherent enterprise is that it consists, 
most especially in the United Slates, but to a 
significant extent elsewhere in the world as 
well, of a collection of quite differently con- 
ceived sciences rather accidentally thrown 
together because they all deal somehow or 
other with (to quote another, earlier, title, 
which I suppose would now be thought sexist) 
Man and His Works. Archaeology (except 
Classical, which has kept its borders pat- 
rolled), physical anthropology, cultural (or 
social) anthropology, and anthropological 
linguistics have formed a kind of gathering-of- 
fugitives consortium whose rationale has 
always been as obscure as its rightness has been 
affirmed. The “Four Fields” ideology, pro- 
claimed in addresses and enshrined in depart- 
ments, has held together an uncentred disci- 
pline of disparate visions, ill-connected re- 
searches and improbable allies: a triumph, 
and n genuine one. of life over logic. 

One can do only so much, however, with senti- 
ment, habit and broad appeals to the advantages 
of breadth. As the various extra-anthropologi- 
cal sciences upon which the various intra- 
anthropological ones depend advance techni- 
cally. logic begins to have its revenge. Especially 
in the cases of physical anthropology and lin- 
guistics, the drift away from the old alliance has 
been mnrked. In the first, developments in 
genetics, neurology and ethology have up- 
— ended-the -old- head-measuring approach to 
things and led more and more students 
interested in human evolution to think they 
might as well be in a biological discipline and 
be done with it. In the second, the advent of 
generative grammar has ■ led on to the 
construction of a new consortium with 
psychology computer studies and other high- 
tech enterprises impressively entitled 
“Cognitive Science". Even archaeology, 
enmeshed in palaeoecology, biogeography 
and systems theory, has grown rather more 
autonomous, and may start, one of these days. 


to call itself something more ambitious. It puts 
one in mind, all this coming apart at the seams, 
of departed universes: Philology, Natural His- 
tory, Political Economy, the Habsburg 
Empire. Inner differences are starling to tell. 

Nevertheless, it is not this centrifugal move- 
ment. powerful as it has become, that is the 
main cause of the present sense of unease. 
History, Philosophy, Literary Criticism and 
even latterly Psychology have experienced 
similar internal diversification, for similar 
reasons, and yet managed to maintain at least 
some general identity. The anthropology hold- 
ing company will doubtless hold, if barely, for a 
while longer, if only because people interested 
in the human animal who don’t care for 
Sociobiology, or people interested in language 
who are unenamoured of Transformational 
Grammar, can find a home there, safe from the 
imperialisms of entomologists and logicians. 
The most shaking problems are arising in the 
branch of the discipline which is still the 
largest, the most visible and the one most 
usually taken by the world at large as disting- 
uishing it (it is also the one to which I myself 
belong): Social - cultural, socio-cultural - 
Anthropology. If there is trouble in the 
.marches, there is even more in the capital. 

The first of the difficulties here, the most felt 
and the most commented upon, but I doubt the 
most important, is the “disappearing subject" 
problem. Whether “primitives" ever should 
have been called such in the first place, or 
whether there were, even by the nineteenth 
century, very many really "untouched" peo- 
ples in the world, there are surely hardly any 
groups now deserving of such characteriza- 
tions. Highland New Guinea, Amazonia, 
maybe some pails of the Arctic or the Kala- 
hari, are about the only places one can even 
find candidates for (to invoke some other 
obsolescent terms of art) “intact" , “simple" , 
"elementary”, “son rage”, societies; and they, 
to the degree they exist as such, aTe rapidly 
being incorporated, as American Indians, Au- 
stralian Aborigines and African Nilotes were 
before them, into somebody or other’s larger 
■ plans. “Primitives’ 1 , even of the sort that made 
Boas, Mead, Malinowski, or Evans-Pritchard 
famous, are a bit of a wasting asset. The over-: 
whelming proportion of social anthropologists 
are not these days sailing aWay to uncharted 
isles or Jungle paradises, but throwing them- 
selves into the midst of such formidable world- 
historical entities as India, Japan, Egypt, 
Greece, or Brazil. 

It is not, however, the disappearance of a 
subject-matter supposedly unique as such that 


has proved so shaking to the foundations of 
social anthropology, but another privation the 
involvement with societies less castaway has 
brought on: the loss of research isolation. 
Those people with pierced noses or body tat- 
toos, or who buried their dead in trees, may 
never have been the solitaries we took them to 
be, but we were. The anthropologists who went 
off to the Talensi, the tundra, or Tikopia did it 
■all: economics, politics, law, religion; psycho- 
logy and land tenure, dance and kinship; how 
children were raised, houses built, seals 
hunted, stories told. There was no one else 
around, save occasionally and at a collegial 
distance, another anthropologist; or if there 
was - a missionary, a trader, a District Officer, 
Paul Gauguin - he was mentally pushed aside. 
Small worlds, perhaps, but pretty well our 
oyster. 

This is all no longer. When one goes to 
Nigeria, Mexico, China, or in my own case 
Indonesia and Morocco, one encounters not 
just “natives" and mud huts, but economists 
calculating Gini coefficients, political scientists 
scaling attitudes, historians collating docu- 
ments, psychologists running experiments, 
sociologists counting houses, heads, or occupa- 
tions: Lawyers, literary critics .architects, even 
philosophers, no longer content to “draw the 
cork out of an old conundrum/And watch the 
paradoxes fizz", are getting into the act. Walk- 
ing barefoot through the whole of culture is 
really no longer an option, and the anthropo- 
logist who tries it is in grave danger of being 
descended upon in print by an outraged tex- 
tualist or a maddened demographer. We are 
now, clearly, some sort of special science, ot at 
least had better become one soon. The only 
question is , now that “Man" is a bit much , as an 
answer: of what? 

The response to this tearing question has 
been less to answer it than to re-emphasize the 
“method” considered, at least since Malinow- 
ski, to be the alpha and omega of social anthro- 
pology-ethnographic field-work. What we do 
. that others don’t, or only occasionally and not 
so well; is (this vision has it) to talk to the man 
in the paddy or the woman in the bazaar, large- 
ly fi^O'form. in a one thing; leads .to another 
and qverytliing .lepds to everything else man- 
ner, In the vernacular and for extended periods - 
of time, all the while observing, from very dose 
up, how . they -behave. The specialness of' 
“what anthropologists do", their, holistic, 
humanistic, mostly qualitative, strongly 
artisanal approach to social research, is (so we 
have taught ourselves to argue) the heart of the 
matter. Nigeria may not bp a tribe, nor Italy an 
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island; but a craft learnt amongst tribes or de- 
veloped on islands can yet uncover dimensions 
of being that are hidden from such stricter and 
better organized types us economists, his- 
torians. exegetes and political theorists. 

The curious thing about this effort to define 
ourselves in terms of a particular style of re- 
search. colloquial and off-hand, entrenched in 
a particular set of skills, improvisatory and 
personal, rather than in terms of what we 
study, what theories we espouse, or what find- 
ings we hope to find, is that it has been more 
effective outside the profession than it has 
been within it. ' 

The prestige of Anthropology, or anyway 
socio cultural Anthropology, has never been 
higher in History, Philosophy. Literary Criti- 
cism. Theology, Law or Political Science, 
even to a degree in (the hqrd cases) Sociology, 
Psychology and Economics, than it is right 
now. Claude L£vi-Strauss, Victor Turner. 
Mary Douglas, Eric Wolf, Marshall Sahlins, 
Edmund Leach, Louis Dumont. Me I ford 
Spiro, Ernest Gellner, Marvin Harris, Jack 
Goody, Pierre Bourdieu, myself ( to essay a list 
I shall doubtless live to regret), are cited every- 
where, by everybody, to all sorts of purposes. 
The “anthropological perspective" is, so far as 
the general intellectual community is con- 
cerned, very much “in", and there is little sign 
that what the French call its rayonnement is 
doing anything but growing. Within the disci- 
pline, however, the atmosphere is less upbeat. 

The very identification of “the field-work cast 
of mind” as the thing that makes us different 
and justified our existence in a world made 
methodological, has only intensified concern 
as to its scientific respectability on the one 
hand and its moral legitimacy on the other. 
Putting sp many of one’s eggs in a home-made 
basket produces a certain nervousness, rising 
at limes to something very near to panic. 

The worry on the science side has mostly to 
do with the question of whether researches 
which rely so heavily on the personal factor - 
this investigator, in this time; that informant, 
of that place - can ever be sufficiently “objec- 1 
tive", "systematic", '‘reproducible", “cumula- c 
five", "predictive", “precise ,, 1 or “testable" as c 
to yield more than a collection of likely stories. t 

Impressionism, intuitfonism, subjectivism, t 
aestheticism and perhaps above all the sub- p 
stitutlon of rhetoric for evidence, and style for < . 

argument, seem. clear and present dangers; n 
that most dreaded state, paradigm! essnesS, a e 
permanent affliction. Wha<' sort of scientists „ 
are they whose main technique is sociability 1 / i 
and .whose main instrument is themselves? s 
What can we expect from them but charged ' t 

prose and pretty theories? f 

As anthropology has moved to take its place . i, 
as a discipline among others, a new form Of an c 

old, all-top-familiar debate, Geistwissen- r 

schaftm vs NalUrwissetischaftcn, has broken v 

out afresh; and in an especially virulent anti de- .! * 


graded form - dijd r» nil over again. Waddling 
in at this late date, as Forster once said of 
India, to find its sent among the nations, 
anthropology has found itself increasingly di- 
vided between those who would extend and 
develop its received tradition - one which re- 
jects the historirist/scienlist dichotomy in the 
first place and. with Weber, Toequeville, 
Burckhardt, Peirce, or Montesquieu, dreams 
of a science humaine - and those, afraid of 
being sent away from the table ns improperly 
dressed, who would transform the field into 
some sort of social physics, complete with laws, 
formalisms and apodietic proofs. 

In this struggle, which breaks out every- 
where from academic appointments in classy 
places, to wild-eyed "re-evaluations” of classic 
works, and which is growing extraordinarily 
bitter, the paradigm hunters have most of the 
cards, at least in the United Stales, where, 
pronouncing themselves “mainstream", they 


The trouble begins with uneasy re licit inns 
on the involvement of anthropological re- 
search with colonial regimes during the hevdav 
of Western imperialism and with its afier- 
sliadows now; reflections themselves hi ought 
on by accusations, from Third Woild intellec- 
tuals about the field's complicity in the division 
of humanity into those who know and decidc 
and those who are known and arc decided lor. 
that are especially disturbing to scholars who 
have so long regarded themselves as the na- 
tive’s friend, and still think they iindeist.inii 
him better than anyone else, including perhaps 
himself. But ii hardly emb. there. Driven on by 
the enormous engines of post-modern self- 
doubt - Heidegger, Wittgenstein, (iramsei. 
Sartre, Foucault, Dcrridu, most recently 
Bakhtin - the anxiety spreads into ii nit ire 
general worry about the representation of 
"The Oilier" (inevitably capitalized, inevitable 
singular) in ethnographic discourse as such. Is 
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. This is Rona(d Wixman’s second book on 
. Soviet Rationalities and in it he describes the 
more; than 500 ethnic types and subtypes that ' 

; forin the population of the Soviet Union. -The . 

; names, entered in 'alphabetical order, include 
well-known, .western peoples such as the in- ' 
habitants of the Baltic lands, as well as the little 
; : • known peoples of the Far East. There we have 
exotic tribes like the Eve^ dwelling bn the. - 
volcanic Kamchatka peninsula, and the Nlvkh,/ 

.. indigenous inhabitants of thp murky island of - 

• Sakhalin; over which Korean Air Right 007 : • 

!. ;> was .shot down. 1 ■ , . • / vV', ' • 

. Ill the European north-vyes ( of the' Soviet . . 

’ Union are the Estonians, related most closely! J. 
•to the. Finns, whbse 'television hrom Helsinki Y 
many dan receive r and in.part understand; their 
i literature dates back to the. thirteenth Century 

• and they have strong dulturtl, though hot ling- '. 

. u istic, r relations, wi fh 't he‘ Protestant Tiaivfarfs / ’ 

... 1 V >}■■'• » Ji.' K, i -r . *V' .? .iw :.i ■- » . i 


dominate the funding sources, the professional 
organizations, journals and research institu- 
tions, and are nicely pre-adapted to the 
bottom-line mentality now pervading our 
public life. Comford’s earnest young men 
(and, now, women) determined lo get all the 
money there is going tire everywhere now, 
even if the money that is' going doesn’t Come to 
. all that much . 1 . ■ 

1 . Yet even those on the (politically) weaker 
• s «de, those more Inclined to a free-style view of 
things, ore afflicted with their own variety of 
failure of nerve, save that it is less methodo- 
■ logical than morel. They are not much coh- 
cerned about whether “me anthropologist, you 
native” research is . rigorous than about 
whether it Is decent. , About that, however, 
they are very concerned. ' 


not the whole enterprise but domination car- 
ried on by other means: “Hegemony”, “mono- 
logue", l ‘vouhir-savoir" , "inptivaLvc for, 
“orientalism”? “Who arc wc to speak for 
them”! 

Tliis is hardly a question tliut can simply be 
dismissed, as it so often has been by burdened 
field-workers, as the grumbling of enfd 
anthropologists more interested in themselves 
than in their work; but one could wish it were 
being met with less broastbeatlng and lashing 
out at supposed failures of mind mid character 
on the part of bourgeois social scientists, and 
more attempts actually to answer it. There 
have been some such attempts, hesitant and 
rather gestural, but at least as often hypo- 
chondrin has passed for self-examination ami 
Down with Us I” (for the malcontents are, after 


IE2 by Chekhov in 

distant from the standard- literary Latvian h } /. 0,irncy to Sakhalin. In their !nn- 

Wixmari claims that Latgalian is a bransitionai ! ,mply " nmn " nnd tl,e y 

diftlect between Latvian and Lithuanian but muJS . old, bears ' Their religion re- 

this is perhaps an overstatement; ■ ™ ® ha, S Qn “ dc ^ ld on| y partially influ- 

■/ We’ learn aboyt ihe three major Latvian S y ^ u , ssian Orthodox sopliisticallon. 
-[dialects; - Central , ' : Upper r-ahd J : Livohiart ! ^ belong tp the broader grouping of 


all. b.mipyois |.h»> u, r cri , iquc « 

situ. until til the clhnogranher inwi ^ 

onllli..|«i|..i:y from Hu- „ JgiLSS ; 
wi.ild tow ard its centre, is as pooriy^w? ' 
h ' havnc as it hbycryiffi?* > 
«.»..la.se «s ^ evastve as mere rj^ : 
moie M*lt -sei sing. 

Vri..m.l»l. nil limy be fnr.J wfc . 
iiiivm.iv Hi.- Ivii.-r. Hu Oatsfe®? 
nii[liin|i.i|i.f;y ns n pmverful icgeoeiatim I 
Ml I ..ml liuinniiL- Mudies, novikgj! ! 
*" lfi li ‘' 1 '’‘■•■••iiiiiili «■ fully a a*, J . 
rather than a minor amusement off to |W ^ 
may lw closer in the murk (linn the Imfer, " 
tlu( (lie passage Irom South SeaobsJ- 
worldly celebriiy is simply exposing Mfc 
logvs lack of iniei rial coherence, its J 
logical Mifiness and its political 
well as [K'rhaps its practical irrelevant*! ■ 
need lo think through, lo defend arvdb \ 
tend an approach to social research tbstti s 
seriously the proposition that in undent^ !■ 
•'others’', imeapitalized ami plural, ilkt^ 
go among them us they go among them* j. 
tut hoc ;uul groping, is producing an Mt® 
nary ferment. It is not perhaps entireljsr t 
ing that such ferment looks threaten : 
some or those caught in the middle ofn- , 
Randall Jarrell says somewhere, the M. \ 
with golden ages is that the people in fa ' 
about complaining that everything k ; 
yellow. What is surprising is. how pm 
even salvational, it often looks to othos : 
’Hie conjunction of cultural popularity! 
professional disquiet that now chamkc 
anthropology is neither a paradox nor is; 
that a fad is being perpetrated. It is an iri^ 
that "the anthropological way of loo&j 
things”, as well as (whnt'are moreotkaS 
same thing) “the anthropological way o(fc 
ing out tilings" and “the untliropol^alu 
of writing about things", do havesomtift; 
offer the lute twentieth century- and sda'l 
in social studies - not uvuiluble else who?, fif 
that it is full in flic throes of doterntinityrkf 
exactly that is. I 

The expeetaiionson l he one side mayks 
high - in the first flush of Structuralism thq* 
doulucdly were - and the worries on the* 
Cot) overdrawn, Nevertheless, pulled in off* 
directions by technical advances in allied** 
plincs, divided within itself along acckktfi 
ill-drawn lines, besieged from onesided 
surgent scientism and from the other 
advanced form of hand-wringing, niidprop 8 
ively deprived of its original stibject-m^ 
its rescurcl} isolation and Its niasicr^* 
survey authority, the field seems not wl 1 
stay reasonably intact but, wluUisiiwndJ 
tun! . to extend the sway of the cast ot 
defines it over wider nnd wider nrefuefe® 
temporary thought. Wo have turned oulHf 
rather good at waddling In. I^ou^coftW |, 
our strenglh. 


■ -pagan to soe themsolve? as hj^bblacdhtrastda Y 41 t ■ -y W preheri ^ib! ^'eyeii to asiandarH 
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tnhied there until this tlity, bcinfi rew ^. 
their dislike of pork, or in the f cse . l % 
Abkhaz women in the presence ofJH^ C ' 
their not uneommon habit of walking®^ 
their liusbmuls rather ilum next tothWv 
Some 1 people have biicn left pdl 
'ITiurc is no entry for thc Kflrabalftj*ffi 
ethnic Armenians who live in the monrit^ 
western Azerbaijan and whose 
become so Turk died that it is largely 
hensible to other Armenians. -.w 

The Russians themselves ore pdciP* ^ 
ethnicity, and every. new fare 
traces of Ta(ar or Mongol. I have 
been, told by Soviet colleagues 
was part Bashkir; “Just look at hls face- 
Lenit) himself olearly hitd npn-Rnssi 
in. him, stemming ns he : did.,towj; -n 
-v (modern-day Ulyanovsk) in what is • ^ 
Chuvash Autonomous. Region n ^ r , . 
■stall In Central Asia; It was with con a? 
delight tliat liras recently ;io!d ilmtQ . 

;ls only partjy Russian, fhougl* 
according to Ufibegaun*s 7 ?i«ft®' ^ 
play on garbun, the Russian word ja . ^ 
, back’:* his ancestral brgiiis are W r .. S(a ^ 
of his north tnuensian home-town 
ipoL He lias t|ie blood of the Az^. 1. . ^ 

lowing through him.:' ‘ilusl; ,oa "'5. . , ^ 

Jlcnd; that's ho Russian p^rblieap< : | 
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Woe betide, when death comes, the man who 
has failed of irony towards himself. And woe 
betide him especially if he is also a novelist 
(and therefore should know better), since in 
that case the gods of reputation and retribution 
already have him earmarked for mischief. 

Take the case of D. H. Lawrence - or at least 
lake the case of his remains. Wrangled over, 
while his ashes still smoked, by the very friends 
he had counselled in the apocnlyptic mysteries, 
snitched by one from under the nose of another 
before he was even cold in his urn . the prophet 
whose symbol was the Phoenix ended his fever- 
ish material existence and set out upon his 
immortal future tossed in the boot of a motor 
car - betrayed by women and mislaid in a 
machine. 

As is appropriate for the more lumbering 
genius of Thomas Hardy, the machinery of 
prosaic justice has trundled along at a slower 
pace. But it has been inexorable all the same. 
Despite the precautions and the pretences, de- 
spite the denials and the disclaimers, despite 
the scorched earth policy in the study and the 
, bonfires in the backyard, the hand of the mas- 
ter has been detected where it was not meant to 
\ be- now on the rudder of a boat in Weymouth, 

% with cousin Tryphena at the oars, and now ' 
igain in the composition of his Life, written 
supposedly by the second of his .wives, the 
second of his Florences, Of course it has been 
common knowledge for some time that Flor- 
ence did little more than lend her name and 
> .secretarial enthusiasm to the enterprise; and 
few would now accept the fiction that Hardy 
had to be dragged kicking and screaming into 
; her scheme, so great was his “feeling . . . that 
‘ he would not care to hHvc his life written at 
all”, so habituated nn instinct In him was it to 
: take “no interest in himself as n personage". It 

■ has even been possible , si nee t lie pu blicatio n of 
Richard Taylor’s The Personal Notebooks of 
Thomas Hardy in 1979, to compare the Life {is 
it has only so far been uvnllnble to us with the 
Life as Hardy intended it, that’s to say before 
Florence fell to pruning the flattering descrip- 

. tions of her predecessor in mnrriage and dis- 
i appointment, and before James Barrie and 
t Sydney Cockerell, in the name of good taste, 

. reduced Hardy’s sycophantic references' to 

■ gentlefolk and tempered his murderous re- . 
. sponses to reviewers. But: what we have now, 

" hi Michael Mlllgate’s handsome, expensive 
>" a [J d scrupulous edition, is, as it were, the 
' pasted version finally laid. Nothing that scho- 
s ! 0rs hip can achieve has been spared in remov- 
; • mg all trace of Florence from Florence’s Life, 

• just as Surely as Hardy had hoped to remove all 
trace of himself; no effort. has been too great to 
repair what she emended to restore what Bar- 

i ne and (-ockerdl excised ,;so that we are left at 

\ ,ast *ith '“4 text thatcan be unequivocally fead 

■- arf d awepted qs ah integral part of the Hardy 
ca .ripn\; Which being the case it can now uh- 
5 , Really be entitled, The Life ahd Work of 
»•'' ThomasHaray by Thomas Hardy. What adds 
V: P^ ua J>dy td rIJ this is that Professor MiUgate 
? counted, in sp far as the term means 

• between ascholarand his: material ja 

• ^rofesspr, (t ls true, prefaces this act of 

JhA efinoh with some second editorial 

V , *_ J^upU^i tb how it will reflect upon the man. 
*> Cj^Wurdy himself emerges less attractively 
{ ^^'the pigei ofthis new edition," he con- 

k . " there eahbe little doubt.’ , Bu( as with 

H^y.|Wanted, with the way he looks. 


Scholarship is answerable to higher considera- 
tions. “Not to be printed or promulgated” 
Hardy wrote above that collection of memor- 
anda gathered together as Literary Notes II in 
Lennart A. Bjdrk’s The Literary Notebooks of 
Thomas Hardy, where the injunction itself is 
now to be found lovingly reprinted and 
re-promulgated. 

Professor Millgate’s phrase, "less attract- 
ively”, for bow Hardy must now, thanks to 
him, emerge, is sweetly euphemistic. There 
was never much that was lovable in the Life 
however it was edited. Even from the impure 
edition with which we have all, until now. had 
to struggle, it was plain that Hardy took too 
much pleasure, for example, in remembering 
the names of aristocrats with whom he was 
acquainted. Restored by Millgate to himself, 
he remembers even more. In the late summer 
of 1893, Florence restricts his public activities 
to a call on Lady Londonderry. Left to his own 
devices he also recalls meeting at that time 
Lady Harcourl. Lady Mayo, Lady Shrews- 
bury, Lady Gwendolen Little. Lady Powis, 
Lady Charles Beresford and - to show he 
wasn’t a favourite only with the Ladies - Lord 
Rowton. That Hardy was flattered to be re- 
ceived into polite society and relished rolling 
his rustic tongue around their titles will come as 
no surprise to any serious student of human 
nature or the social history of the lives of Eng- 
lish novelists. Of such base elements is even the 
most uncommonly gifted man composed. 
Though baser by far is the fiction, propounded 
on page after page of Thomas Hardy by Tho- 
mas Hardy, that he alone was composed of 
something else. 

As with his carelessness of the blandish- 
ments of the peerage, so with his impervious- 
ness lo the strictures of reviewers. “He wns 
almost if not quite indifferent to these things”, 
he tells us about himself, just in cose wc have 
missed that quality of detachment in the 
counter-attack he has just launched: “What 
foul cess-pits some men's minds must be, and 
-what-a-Niglit*cart would be required to empty 
them!” 

The note he most likes to strike, when de- 
monstrating this breezy .unconcern, is that of a 
man moved more to mirth than anger. “He 
amused himself, by conjecturing . . "Har- 
dy’s sense of the comicality . . . saved his feel- 
ings from being much hurt . . . Altogether 
there is much by-the-by propagandizing afoot 
In the Life to persuade readers that this hollow 
and sepulchral rattle is indeed a sense of 
humour. Hardy seems to have been concerned 
that both his genial-comical and his comical- 
satirical qualifies were never properly valued. 
(What can be worse than people not noticing 
what a scream you are?) And in a passage of 
breathtaking naively, of wholly unconcealed 
spleen nnd hurt, he sounds a warning to those 
who liove habitually underprized him: 

At houses and clubs whore he encountered other 
writers nnd critics and world-practised readers of 
character, whose bearing towards him wns often as 
towards one who did noL rcnch their altitudes, he was 
seeing through them as though they, were glass. He 
set down some cutting and satirical notes on their 
qualities nnd compass, but destroyed all of them, not 
wishing to leave behind him anything which could be 
deemed a gratuitous belittling of others. . 

Over such transparency, decency and human- 
ity can only' draw a veil! - ; 

Professor Millgate hihiself, perhaps to make 
amends to his subject for the larger wrong he 
has done Mm, is inclined towards ft little local 
indulgence. Justifying his retention of the 
phrase. “Went to bed at eleven”; for example, 
for the original “Went tp bed ill” in Hardy’s 
hand, he argues that “ill” was perhaps a typing 
efror for “at 11”, the more especially, as Hardy 
was hot ill fact ill at the rime. Here.is editorial 
magnanimity indeed. For who would know 
better, than h gtudent of Thomas Hardy that it 
. wasn’t necessary for him to be 111 for him to shy 

^Artually, it is the avowedly sickly Hardy - 
■riot the Hardy who was really stronger than 
everybody else Had everybody else only 
noticed who conies but best , still ; from the 
Life.' 'There is a certain fetching ghoulish relish 
in his noting, every 1 time New Year's Eve 
comes around , that he has yet again not stayed 
up for it, Apd he is Incomparable in his descrip- 
tions of How It feels to haye so tenuous a hold 
oh one's own physical existence that one | sej^s 

oriels “dyingi^otb'Speyki OrtelSdiHbf 


the flesh”. Hardy lived, u ghost to himself 
much of the time, for eighty-eight years. The 
great experience of his life was to feel that 
he was neither in it nor could act upon it. 
There is a diary entry for 1892 which is sub- 
lime in its evocation of passive surrender to 
inconsequence: 

Drove home from dining with Mcllvaine at the Caf£ 
Royal, behind a horse who had no interest in me, wns 
going a way he had no interest in going, and was 
whipped by a man who hud no interest in me. or the 
horse, or the way. Amid this string of compulsions 
reached home. 

Hardy did not have sufficient confidence in 
the power of his own mind, either, to be a good 
letter-writer. He was as penurious of his 
thoughts as he was guarded with his confi- 
dences, and for the same reason - he was loth 
to be judged by them. So an expansive, argu- 
mentative letter from Tom wns not what any of 
his correspondents would have come to expect. 
Volume Five of The Collected Letters covers 
the years 1914-1919 and contains material 
which is almost wholly dull: the professional 
mail, for the most part, of a writer worrying 
about his copyright, his royalties and occa- 
sionally Florence’s nasal problems and dis- 
placed toe. Only the flurry of notes sent to 
friends after his secret marriage to Florence 
excites any interest. “There is a sort of con- 
tinuity in it," he writes to Cockerell , “she hav- 
ing known my first wife so very well.” The 
word “continuity" finds its way into the ma- 
jority of these wedding announcements and is 
patently meant to clear up whatever moral 
ambiguities still attach to his marrying h 
woman so much younger than himself, and 
whom he had introduced into the household 
under the guise of her being a friend and kind 
of secretary for his first wife. The idea seems to 
be that since he was marrying her for continuity 
he couldn't possibly be suspected of marrying 
her for anything else . He is at pains to remove 
all thoughts of gaiety and jocosity from his 
correspondents' minds. “That the union of two 
rather melancholy temperaments may result in 


cheerfulness, as the junction of two negatives 
form a positive, is our modest hope.” The ver- 
dant groom was seventy-three hi the time. The 
bride was thirty-four. If she didn’t particularly 
enjoy herself for the next fourteen or fifteen 
years, that wouldn’t have come as any surprise 
to the recipients of Hardy's mail. 

It’s difficult to see what value is to be 
attached to Hardy’s Literary Notebooks, 
however elegantly bound and minutely anno- 
tated, since they are nothing other, in the 
main, than jottings taken from books, news- 
papers and magazines. Professor Bjdrk notices 
with interest, if not passion, that Hardy’s 
likening of the fate of reddlemen - who 
purveyed red ochre for the marking of sheep -to 
that of the dodo (in The Return of the Native) 
probably originates in the note he took from 
John Timbs’s Things not Generally Known, 
Familiarly Explained: A Book for Old and 
Young , to wit: “link between extinct animals 
and those present now - the Dodo, last seen in 
17th cent.” And there are many more such 
examples of the transforming power of the 
creative imagination for those who find the 
process awe-inspiring. Newman, Arnold, Car- 
lyle, Macaulay. Comte, a Satttrday Review 
article on the “Ethics of Suicide", a Times piece 
on “Lunacy", Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece 
John George Wood's Insects at Home - Hardy 
finds bits to copy out, for future use, in all of 
them. 

But even for what they offer of insight into 
Hardy's urgent self-education, the Notebooks 
are of only limited use, having been subjected 
to the usual burnings , revisions, more burn- 
ings and selected reconstitutions. They are not 
so much a record of what Hardy read as of what 
Hardy wanted us to see he’d read. 

The glimpse-into-the-artist's-workshop argu- 
ment, which is usually advanced on behalf 
of such an assemblage of nuts and bolts, is 
more than ever untenable when the artist has 
razed his workshop to the ground and spent 
years on his hands and knees, sifting through 
the ddbris. 
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Significantly senseless 


Colin McGinn 


A.J. AYER 
Wittgenstein 

155pp. Weidenfeld nnd Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297786121 


Outside the profession, Wittgenstein's fame as 
a twentieth-century philosopher is surpassed 
only by Russell’s. Hardly a week goes by 
without our encountering Wittgenstein’s name 
in one or other of the more popular organs of 
communication. There is some irony in this. 
For . unlike Russell, Wittgenstein maintained a 
ferocious aversion to publicity, and wrote 
works of the utmost esotericism. Perhaps his 
present cult status in the extra-philosophical 
world stems, at least in part, precisely from this 
inaccessibility, thus doubling the irony. At any 
rate, a market surely exists for an exoteric 
study of Wittgenstein's notoriously recondite 
ideas. 

It is this market for which A. J. Ayer's book 
is intended to cater: his avowed aim is to pre- 
sent Wittgenstein to interested readers who 
lack the benefit of a “considerable training in 
philosophy". If he succeeds in this laudable 
aim it will not be at the cost of vulgarization: 
though Ayer keeps his pills digestibly small, he 
docs not stoop to sweeten them. In other 
words, the non-philosopher will find it pretty 
tough going, despite the clarity of Ayer's style 
and his simplifications of Wittgenstein's doc- 
trines. But it is not clear that a better job could 
have been done. 

Ayer covers the entire span of Wittgen- 
stein’s career, as well as providing a bio- 
graphical sketch and a chapter on Wittgen- 
stein’s influence on subsequent philosophy. 

We are taken at a fair clip through the rigours 
of the Tractaius, the exploratory transitional 
writings in which Wittgenstein’s later themes 
begin to emerge, the work leading up to and 
including the Investigations , (he last writings 
on knowledge nnd philosophical psychology, 
and even the remarks on magic and religion - 
and all this In a mere 150 pages. Nor does Ayer 
confine himself to exposition : he also criticizes , 

Wittgenstein in the light of his own philo- | 
sophtcal convictions. The discussion is general- i 
ly dear and sympathetic, though Ayer lapses t 

nmoriAnnllir ■ • r 1 


chide Wittgenstein far holding, inconsistently, 
that the propositions of philosophy can he both 
true and senseless. No doubt there is justice in 
this charge - for it is hard to see how a proposi- 
tion can be true without corresponding to a 
state of affairs - but it is curious that Ayer 
omits to record that his own positivism suffered 
from the same affliction; the principle of veri- 
fiability was put forward ns true, yet it must 
lack sense according to its own demands. The 
propositions of positivism thus had the same 
meaningless status as. according to it, the dis- 
reputable propositions of metaphysics did. 
Had Ayer appreciated this parallel, he might 
have seen Wittgenstein’s difficulty not merely 
as a kind of slip but as an inevitable consequ- 
ence of a major philosophical tendency. Witt- 
genstein was simply more aware of this difficul- 
ty than those who took themselves to be fol- 
lowing him, and he was bold enough to swallow 
the consequences. Any attempt to develop ti 
criterion of meaningful ness with polemical 
edge is going to run up against this sort of 
problem. 

Ayer s criticism of the Investigations focuses 
mainly on the “private language argument”. 
The discussion here has some puzzling fea- 
tures. Ayer tells us more than once that he 
disagrees with Wittgenstein on this issue, but 
he also says that he has no wish to contest the 
claim that there could not be a language which 
was unintelligible to all except the speaker. 
Since this just is what Wittgenstein means by a 
private language, as Ayer notes at one point, it 
seems that the disagreement is not so great as 


Human beastliness 


Ayer supposes. Indeed, it is haul to see how 
Ayer could disagree with Wittgenstein lieu*, 
since to do so would he to reiecl tile vei Nubil- 
ity principle when applied to whal someone 
else means by their words. As the discussion 
progresses, it becomes dear that whal Ayer is 
primarily opposed to is Wittgenstein's resist- 
ance to the idea of a private "ostensive defini- 
tion" of sensation words. Ayer thinks ih.it the 
speaker’s memory can provide a sulistaetoiv 
criterion of correctness for the use of such 
words, so dial ii is not uecessai y to suppose, lor 
sensntion wools to he meaningful, that sensa- 
tions have publicly observable manifestations. 
But then Ayer does after all seem to be allow- 
ing that there could be a private language in 
exactly the sense Wittgenstein denied' and 
Ayer earlier acquiesced in. 

On the question of private oslcnsivc defini- 
tion itself ii seems to me that Ayer’s discussion 
is vitiated by his failing to locate the question 
against the background of Wittgenstein’s 
general account of ostensive training and ol the 
conditions under which words acquire mean- 
ing. It is not asufficiem answer to Wittgenstein 
to say that [ can now remember what I earlier 
meant by a sensation word; for this presup- 
poses that I had earlier succeeded in meaning 
anything. Concentrating on the sensation while 
intoning the word to oneself is not enough to 
make the word stand for the sensation - a 
whule lot of linguistic “stage-set ling" is needed 
before a word can be oslcnsively defined. I ant 
not saying that Ayer is definitely wrong on this 
matter - only that it is more complicated than 


be acknowledges. In particular 
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Avei is on firmer ermind in 
Wittgenstein's views on knowled®!? 
i.imiv. \\ itigc listen held that & W 
nonsense to prefix any propositi* ; 
" hose II I nth we could not he mistake^ 
wools 'i know ih.it”, eg J, | ant in [ 
cUm A>ci makes ilu; entirely comiJ! i 
t.imiliai) reply l but it confuses whfljnjjj . 
misleading to s.,y with what it is true 
Vni might well perplex your 
s.mng”l know that lam in pain-.K 
nevertheless speak truly it, » saying. £ 
or Moore;, n repositions like “I kiun,|J 
have two hands”. f 

As Ayer distinguishes the early WitteJ 

f,.»n, the positivists, so lie distinguishes 

Wittgenstein fiom the school of ,l ord J 
guage” philosophers, typified by J.L AeJ 
Wittgenstein was always interested 
gciici.il nature of meaning, not just in dnj| 
line distinctions of meaning between 
his detailed investigations of the use of w 
were always directed at some general “tfca 
tical” moral. Anti he always had a great rea 
for philosophical error. 

Ayer ranks Wittgenstein second onlytofe 
sell among twentieth-century philosofie 
despite his many disagreements with him.! 
a considerable merit of this book Ihalttaft 
incut should seen, to be not exaggerated 


Michael Lockwood 

PETER SINGER (Editor) 

In Defence or Animals 

22App. Oxford: Blackwell. £15 (paperback, 
£ 4.95J. 

0631 138978 


This book will do nothing for the peace of mind 
of those who rend it. We read daily of extreme 
human suffering. But whereas n disaster like 
the Ethiopian famine is largely attributable to 
the vagaries of natural forces exacerbated bv 


subjected to streams of smoke, they resource- 
fully set to work to plug up the tubes from 
which it issued with their own fncccs. What 
could mere words huve added? 

The animal rights movement of the 19«n.s 
differs greatly from the animal welfare move- 
ment of the 195fis. It is both radical and pro- 
foundly unsentimental. Today's activists insist 
that what is wanted is not just that the farmer 
or the researcher or the zookccpcr treat his 
animals more humanely - hut that we rethink 
the very moral propriety of treating animals as 
wholly at our disposal, as things whoso in- 
terests may be regarded as totally subordinate 


,• -Uke to have seen more on wfiy V^^Mst^Dut • • TT’ 8 f nse 9 uence of deliberate,, ruthless 
forward the Views he did - P i and •W***. ' c *P>°i‘ntidh: We pride. 
> '7* chapter dealing with the 


The chapter dealing with the'. Tractaius 
makes the important point that the early posi- 
tivists, including Ayer himself, failed in their 
. enthusiasm for that work to understand its ceri- 
■ ,tral doctrine - the doctrine that ethics, aesthe- 

* ! ,Cs a " d Philosophy itself were strictly sense- 
less. Tllev look 


less. They Wittgenstein to be deniCTat ine J T “■*» behaviour to, 

and dismissing ihese systems of Yso-falledV 
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human slavery;, but it is doubtful whether any 
in history has visited as much pain and 
deprivation upon its human slaves ns modern 
Western society routinely visits upon its non- 
; human Ones. 

When confronted by callous behaviour to-i 
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ments on them, even in the name of serious 
medical research, or rear then, for food, even 
under free range conditions. The reasons they 
offer for tl«ir views are deeply philosophical, 
moreover, imd have little or nothing to do with 
a sentimental “love” of animals. Rather, they 
are grounded ih the sober recognition (hat, us 
teeling, caring beings, animals of other species 
have interests to which it Is simply Immoral to 
accord.less weight than wo would to tho like 
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e- tiirded human being or a chimpanzee ok 
ni parable cognitive capacity I should prah 
nt toss u coin. 

That said, the hr utulities of many "fat 
Js farms . aim I loirs, research laboratories anii 
c_ like simply iranscend philosophical s 
> troversy. In a research estubllshmeni I aUi 
st land, chosen essentially at random, 1 
- r stu rved maquitqtie monkeys were foufiijfo 
is in minute and filthy mclal cages gnawing* 
ik i >wn surgically crippled limbs and being fas 
is to scrabble amongst their own faeces forsm 
i- of rolling food. Meanwhile the directorial 
c inxtitutu, whose (government funded) er? 
>- ments were as sciuntifically worthless aad 
n incompetently conducted ns they were cm 
i- would use (lie surgically removed handbfc 
is of his charges as n paperweight. I lis convict 
11 misireatiiig these animals, secured af 

y uninml rights campaigners hud supplied * 

• deuce to the authorities, was subsequdj 
1 overturned on a lechniculily. 

i To become aware of the biuhdidcsofD* 1 
s inhumanity to Imasl, and tile sheer scaled 
i* outrages that are being perpetrated, M® 

• to iinderalaiul the frustrutliitif the fcdifl 
- impotent rage that motivates the oxlrwiP 1 

some of whom would even flip with tew® 
t to promote their cause. But theirs is nol ® 
i way. Rather, us Henry Spira shows-*® 

! has dramulic successes to prove it 
capitalize on the growing fund of 
i pathy. Political parties must be persuw®^ 
animql rights arc becoming good p&WV 
corporations must bo, persuaded IW j.J 
press on the animal, rights fiopil-*®* 
promote sales. Realistic objectives 
. and then pursued with quiet tena ^L 
campaigners must putithcmselves ln tMg 
of, those with the power to make chtn^, 
appeal to them in a manner that makesse®* 

. terms of their own values. As Spira sayv . 
does not win people over by wliftW JJJjj 
there are grounds for optimism to .be ^ ■ 

. this book , they Jie in the growing P ol ' ,|C ®E 
ism of many of the activists; and petto# ■. 

• the sense one has of a growing ■ 
amongst the public at, large that apj®^ 
have right* A that a concern 

: . is not a matter of charity, merely! 

justice - j- : ; "• 

^Ulgetuiein and Derrida by Hlnry 
recently been published (182pp. ^ 

: £19*50. 0 631 13982 6). Professor Staten 
that Wittgenstein's "zigzag” ■ led i’ 1 
Philosophical Investigations i 8 ■ - 
■ Derrida’s work, against the dopiman^Jk 
1 ; philosophic^ concern with.tjie.p/^ p 
^ .ot-an^bje^-in'gQheralf.’,* ; 
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Sorcery and savagery 


Among other things, Brian Moore is cele- 
brated for a disinejination to repeat himself; 
you never find him telling the same story twice , 
or allowing a particular pattern of events to 
impose itself on his fiction. He started, 
straightforwardly, as an opponent of Northern 
Irish stagnation, continued in a more rueful 
and comic vein, turned to playfulness or para- 
ble to make certain points about the effects of 
Catholic teaching (which is one of his themes; 
certain themes and motifs do recur), became 
altogether rum, with The Great Victorian Cot- 
lection, and then altogether humdrum, turning 
out The Doctor's Wife , a tale of holiday adul- 
tery. These two deviations were followed by 
The Mongan Inheritance, a very exuberant and 
inventive work, and by The Temptation of Ei- 
leen Hughes, which concerns a quasi-religious 
infatuation. In his last novel, Cold Heaven, 
Moore rashly delineated an outbreak of 
celestial high-handeness, a conceit that 
requires the aplomb of a Muriel Spark to 
bring it off; with Black Robe he has, satis- 
factorily, come down to earth again. 

Characteristically, the book is a new depar- 
ture: a piece of historical fiction and also an 
adventure story of a classic sort . with a hazard- 
ous journey undertaken eagerly, survival by no 
means guaranteed, and considerable hardship 
to be borne along the way. It also - and this is 
where the recurring element comes in - con- 
tains someone who is heading for the moment 
of apostasy which is almost statutory in a 
Moore novel, when a frightening emptiness 
takes the place of whatever ideology had kept 
the character going. Quite often it is through 
some external drama that the psychological 
drama is obtnined, with extreme events bring- 
ing about an unhappy recantation. At the start 
of Black Robe the faith to be dispelled is the 
strongest possible, belonging as it does to a 


Jesuit father of the mid-seventeenth century 
with a yen for martyrdom; and the experiences 
that shake it are correspondingly severe. There 
is even a spot of cannibalism among them. You 
have to envisage darkest and remotest Canada, 
forests inhabited by hostile “Savage" tribes, 
unsavoury practices rife all around and winter 
coming on. From the settlement at Quebec an 
intrepid Jesuit, Father Paul Laforgue, sets out 
by canoe for a missionary post, some distance 
away, where the incumbent has fallen ill. He 
travels in the company of some amenable 
Algonquin Indians, taking with him a Jesuit pro- 
teg*, n boy named Daniel, who is rather more 
proficient than Laforgue in the native tongue. 

Laforgue is blessed with an abundance of 
sufferings to offer up to God in exchange for 
grace. Disagreeable food and stinking bedfel- 
lows - the Savages sleep heaped up together in 
a shelter constructed nightly from poles and 
sheets of birch bark, and furnished with spruce 
boughs- keep him permanently nauseated. He 
has a sore ear. Deafness might not be 
altogether a bad thing, since the Savages' way 
of going on includes a lot of scabrous talk , but it 
won’t help Laforgue to keep getting his oar in 
on behalf of Christianity. The souls of the Sav- 
ages are what tie's after. He's an assiduous 
baptizer. At one point we find him messing 
about with a stillborn baby in the middle of the 
night. No Savage need expect to die in peace 
while a Jesuit - a “Blackrobe” - is nearby. At 
the first sign of sickness, out comes the Catho- 
lic box of tricks - the water to sprinkle on the 
brow of the sufferer, the movements of the 
hand and the ritual words. Moore's Savages, 
on the whole, are surprisingly good-humoured 
about the Jesuits' impertinent interest in their 
spiritual prospects. Missionary zeal, as we 
thought all along, turns out to be much the 
same thing ns poking one’s nose into age-old 
practices with a view to eradicating them. And 
not to any very good purpose. One of Moore’s 
successes in this book is to show how any sys- 
tem of belief, give or lake an accompanying 
- savagery or two, is just as valid os any other. 

Unexasperated though they remain, the 
Savages don't consider modifying their natural 
behaviour, nnd so Lqforgue has a good many 


distressing sights to pul up with, on top of the 
terrible diet, the ringing in his ear, the smoke in 
his eyes and the clumsiness that afflicts his feet 
in snowshoes. Worst of all is the sight of his 
companion, Daniel, giving in to lust. Worries 
about Daniel’s immortal soul soon come to 
possess him. but before this happens Lafor- 
gue's own resolution is almost undone by the 
episode. It takes a self-inflicted scourging to 
bring hint back to a proper state. 

Moore’s primary historical source (an au- 
thor's note tells us) is the Jesuit Relations , let- 
ters dispatched by the Canadian missionaries 
to their superiors in France. Among these 
early missionaries was a father Noel Chabanel 
(mentioned by Moore), whose story is told, in 
passing, in Willa Cat her’ s novel Shadows on 
the Rock: in this account the French priest, 
who has obviously contributed a good deal to 
the character of Laforgue, spends his days 
being secretly revolted by every aspect of the 
life around him. The dirt, licentiousness and 
cruelly of the aborigines have an ill effect on his 
cultivated stomach. An impulse to quit very 
nearly overwhelms this priest, until it occurs to 
him to make a “vow of perpetual stability (per ■ 
petuam stabilltatem) in the Huron missions” - 
“a solemn vow", Moore says, recounting the 
incident; for him, the phrase is associated with 
a seventeenth-century mentality. « 

A character in Willa Cather’s novel - which 
opens in Quebec in 1697 - considers the story 
of Chabanel and reaches a sensible conclusion: 
he wonders “whether there had not been a 
good deal of misplaced heroism in the Cana- 
dian missions, - a waste of rare qualities which 
did nobody any good". However, Gather's 
book applauds the civilizing power and tradi- 
tions of the French settlers, Jesuits included; 
whereas Moore is inclined to show "Norman" 
fur-trappers and hunters, and even the appren- 
tice Jesuit Daniel, becoming indistinguishable 
from the Savages. In the confrontations be- 
tween Indian and Jesuit he sees a meeting of 
conflicting superstitions, each seeming barbar- 
ous and full of hocus-pocus to the other. "It is 
some fucking sorcery", the Indians continually 


A social disease 


Jim Crace 

DON BLOCH 

; The Modern Common Wind 
234pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0 434 07551 5 

Don Bloch's The Modern Common Wind is a 
channing oddity -an optimistic and heartening 
portrayal of lepers on the Western borderlands 
of Kenya. In an English enlivened by collo- 
quialisms and grammatical discords (notably 
the insistent use of the Imperfect tense), Don 
Bloch’s; unidentified African narrator relates 
. the story of the Tiernas, a family of diviners and 
healers blighted by leprosy - against which 
even the magic and medicine, the “clear dnd 
. troubled liquids" of Shebani Tiema, the most 
celebrated omufumu of the Wangas, is power- 
, less. 1 ’ : 1 , • , , 

. Ovep. three generations}, from pre-uhuru 

days to the modern KenyR of hypodermics and 
hypermarkets, the'Tiemas fall victim to “the 
hioderp common wind” of leprosy. First to 
succumb is Shebani’s sister, Asha Makokha - 
^ then his nephew, Emmanuel, and so on 
until eVen hi§ youngest-born, Omuleli, is dis- 
Paying, with a mixtyre of panic and celebra- 
: , tion,thep(nk flecks of infection underhis eye. 

| ^i r physical ejecay - and spiritual growth - is 

; detaileti by Bldcfi (who has spent a year with 

®utfiro(30iogists and researchers among East 

A^can lej^era) with alerting simplicity: ... 

-• , -. (Asha] burned herself on the 'Iron 

• P 0 *: Because she was hot feeling pain, she 

; totitake her hands away.: Not until she smelled 
, burning! Soon, there were blister's filled with 

i'/ the seebnd finger of the fight hand was: 

PowiBg Infccfcd. In abme few days she lost the fip- 

Ai^ again ,.^rheii hleper’slifeless foot has bepn 
\? packed by arat: ‘^Flrst Margarita soaked her 


remark, when they see a priest intent on some 
requirement of his trade. Moore has them 
speak like this to avoid lumberingthem with an 
archaic diction , and because it's known that the 
native languages were rich in obscenities, not 
ill meant, but another constant source of pain 
to the Jesuit proselytizers once they had 
grasped the meaning of the ubiquitous words. 

In Black Robe the effect of the Savages' im- 
proper talk is oddly endearing: 

“Shil", she said. “Eight nights?’ 1 

"‘We wilt drive hurd. With any fucking luck we might 

do it in seven.'* 

Tribal solidarity, not by any means peculiar 
to Canadian Indians, is one of the things at 
odds with the concept of individual salvation: 
in one upright Savage’s rejection of baptism we 
catch an echo, very faint, of Yeats's Oisin fling- 
ing down the chain of small stones in defiance 
of St Patrick, preferring the outer darkness of 
paganism to a heaven from which his compan- 
ions must be excluded. “Why would I want to 
go to a paradise where there are none of my 
people?" Moore's reasonable Algonquin de- 
mands to be told, speaking less poetically than 
the old Fenian, indeed, but making the same 
irrefutable point. 

With the inner disturbance of his central 
figure requiring a lot of attention, and with 
practical emergencies occurring at n fair rate, 
Brian Moore has really left himself no room to 
do more than jot down the Savages' character- 
istics, among which we find an enjoyment of 
banter and a deficiency in compassion, as other 
races understand it. By stressing the attitudes 
the Indians hold in common, Moore makes 
them all seem alike; but perhaps this is just a 
way of underlining the point made by Louis 
MacNeice about the ancient Greeks, that ev- 
erything to do with them was unimaginably 
different, as far as a modern sensibility is con- 
cerned, and happened very long ago. It’s what 
the Savages stand for, not how they behave 
individually , that matters in Black Robe. Brian 
Moore is as businesslike ns ever about organiz- 
ing the scenes in his novel, and neveF forfeits 
the reader's attention for a second. . 
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smile, Margaritn used the razor blade to cut the 
chewed toes clean away." 

Yet it is not Bloch’s purpose to evoke super- 
ficial sympathy by compiling a roster of lost 
digits Rnd limbs. It is Margarita’s suppressed 
smile which is the novel’s true focus - for the 
residents of Camp Lepra and the patients at 
Asembo Hospital are uncannily cheerful, calm 
and fulfilled. So leisurely and civilized is life in 
the hospital compound, and so well cushioned 
and organized are the routines of leprosy that 
patients are reluctant to be cured: "He did not 
want to go home yet. It was somehow nicely 
social at Asembo. People had no land, but for 
the rest there was so little sadness.” Made inde- 
pendent and united by disease, the lepers are a 
sociable and "extended" family, ready to lend 
a blanket or share a medl or make “darling- 
darling” with o stranger. “Men came to dean 
the rooms 1 every day,, There wjlS food enough 
to eat.” And sexual aids varying from, white 
flour to Johnson & Johnson’s Baby Oil are 
thoughtfully donated 1 by- UNICEF' with less 

playful purposes in mind. .• _ 

Bloch’s narrative, punctuated With Forster- 
ian regularity by death and disease* neverthe- 
less holds the line between- the inawWsh and 
the grotesque with unerring self-confiqence. 

Yet for all its clever mimicry of Kenyan sugar- 
cane English, its simulation of traditional oral 
forms and its unblinking Intimacy. with the day- 
by-day tyranny of leprosy, The Modern Com- 
mon Wind is a novel which is cheenngly 
"romantic" and optimistic In its depctlpn of: 
deformity and illness as “blesslpgs" which dig- 
nify artd spiritualize hiiqidrum lives. Bloch s 
lepers progress from “the disease? of patches . 
to “the '"disease df cuts' 1 to the final stages: of 
dismemberment, their hands like dog^aws. 
their faces melted and collapsed. And,' W* 

: taneouslyi they progress also from (MWttUh 
disgust lb : resignation and , ^reconciliation : 
and finally, to a state of’ wounded' yet 
triumphant, grace which is ind^pendent pf 
b6th mkgjb and : Thedlcme. v ■ 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARW 
FROM PEEL TO THATCHER 

Robert Blake ■- 

Lord Blake’s brilliant analysis of the development 
of theTory Party now updated to cover the years 
1951-1983. Essential reading for the politically 

aware. t 

£3.95 402 pp 

THE AGE OF 
MANUFACTURES 

1700-1820 

Maxine Berg 

A fresh and fascinating view of the Industrial 
Revolution, essential to an understanding of 
eighteenth century economic and social develop- 
ment : _ ■ 

£4.95 378 pp 

WAR AND SOCIETY IN 
RENAISSANCE EUROPE 
1450-1620 
J R. Hale 

A vivid and original study of the effects of war 
on renaissance society by one of our leading 
historians. 

£3.95 288 pp 
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Geoffrey Holmes 

NORMA LANDAU 

The Justices of the Peace 1679-1760 

421pp. University of California Press. £35.40. 

0520046234 

Tn the eighteenth century", proclaims the 
dust-jacket of this book, "the justices of the 
peace governed England." And although 
Norma Landau does not explicitly say this in 
her text, she comes very close to doing so. In 
many ways, of course, she is right. Late Stuart 
and Hanoverian Parliaments passed a stream 
Acts regulating the economic and religious 
activities of the King’s subjects or illegalizing 
various aspects of their behaviour. Privy Coun- 
cils, secretaries of state and judges periodically 
issued orders or delivered exhortations re- 
inforcing their intent. But whether this intent 
was realized on the ground did depend, to a 
degree which (in the light of Continental prac- 
tice) was quite extraordinary, on how far the 
justices of the peace, collectively and indi- 
vidually, carried out their dual function: that 
unique combination of administrative and 
judicial duties which the law of the land had 
long given them and continued regularly to add 
to. 

The JPs were not, as Dr Landau appears to 
suggest, the be-ali and end-all of local govern- 
ment between the Restoration- and the early 
nineteenth century; neither did they dispense 
all the lesser justice in the provinces which 
assize judges and juries did not handle. From 
the 1680s onwards, central government had a 
large and growing bureaucratic presence in the 
localities, mainly involved in the most sensitive 
of all areas of executive action, the raising oF 
revenue. Those charged with breaches of ex- 
cise and other revenue laws were summarily 
judged by government commissioners in Lon- 
don. Municipalities retained a good deal of 
administrative autonomy, and as for manorial 
courts and courts leet. it is an exaggeration to 
say that "by the late seventeenth century most 
were either non-existent or insignificant”. 
Many an : attorney’s and even barrister’s 
account book bears witness to the lucrative 
business still transacted there, as likewise in 
municipal courts and courts palatine, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Having 
made these necessaiy reservations, however, It 
■ remains the case that without the men who. 
stooged the commissions of the peace* 
amateurs (the stipendiary magistrate did not 
appear until 1792) and, fqt the morit part.gent- 
■lemcn, post-Revolutlon and Hanoverian 'gov-' 
eminent would have simply ground to a halt. 

1 ; A book, 1 therefore, which seeks to explain 
how anq from what social groups the- county 
• ■ • benches were filled - and at times purged - in 
this period^ how the magistracy functioned, • 
and how the justices perceived themselves and, 
their functions , is to be welcomed , The field is 
■not entirely virgin; Eighty yeqrs ago the Webbs 
set the justices in their administrative icohtext . 
and trared the growth of their powers. Much 
more recently Lionel G I assey , whose work re- 
ceives too low a billing here, made an impor- 
tant reassessment of their political importance 
and of the manipulations to which successive 
administrations subjected them from 1675 to 
■ > . 1725. ■ Nevertheless the scope for a more com- 
: ;;^ehensiye, study, utilizing, .the fuller range of 
1 ;£ spufees unavailable, undeniably existed; and 

r-.il WW made much of her Opportunity !; 

: j \y\ , ‘ Here s' Word oiMricqu rage merit to pfb$pec- 
readers might not be out of place. Deter- 
/ . Tertt obstadles streVthe path. The bdbk is 
'astronomically: priced , even by today’s stan- 
! drirdSiTlte sixteen-pagc introducUon-, in which 
the author succumbs to the fashionable urge to 
“conceptualize” her subject, gets entangled in 
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a thicket of jargon and purveys some very 
second-hand reflections on the parly political 
background to her study, is hardly an entice- 
ment. And although whnt follows is much 
more down to earth and lucid, the argument is 
structured in a highly complex way. There are 
six general chapters and five others offering a 
detailed study of the JPs of the county of Kent - 
an approach which leads to more criss- 
crossing and repetition than was really neces- 
sary. But it is worth persevering. For what 
Landau has produced by the end is a very 
significant book indeed, almost as important 
an event for the social historian of her period as 
for the political historian, the local historinnor 
the student of administration and the law. 

This review cannot possibly do justice to all 
her conclusions. Some she establishes beyond 
ail challenge. There was a striking numerical 
increase in the magistracy between 1679 and 
1760, far outpacing the growth both of popula- 
tion and of the justices’ own responsibilities. 
The 2,560 English and Welsh JPs of 1680 had 
become approximately 3,700 by 1702 and 8,400 
by 1761 : a few counties saw as much as a five or 
six-fold increase. The reasons at national level 
are clear enough. Firstly, the “rage of party” 
from the Exclusion Crisis through to the mid- 
1720s led to immense pressure on Lord Chan- 
cellors to place local worthies of the right poli- 
tical complexion in positions which carried an 
acknowledged influence in parliamentary elec- 
tions (though it was not as automatic as Landau 
suggests) and which affected the bal- 
ance of party “interest” in a variety of other 
ways: for example, the packing of Assize 
Grand Juries with JPs for the purpose of con- 
cocting party propaganda dressed up as “loyal 
addresses" became, for many years, standard 
form. Among post- Revolution holders of the 
Great Seal, Somers in the 1690s, Wright and 
Harcourt in Anne’s reign, Cowper and 
Macclesfield under George I all played the 
system to extremes for party advantage. A 
second reason why the total of JPs multiplied, 
after as well as during this period of political 
excess, is that in every manipulation of the 
county commissions the number of additions 
always substantially outweighed the number of 
subtractions. As Giassey has stressed, the blow 
delivered to the reputation of a prominent 
county landowner by stripping him of his natu- 
ral birthright, his place on the county commis- 
sion, was not one that could.be lightly borne or 
indeeti carelessly administered; “My Lord," 
said Sir, Nathaniel. Mead to Lord Hardwicke,. 
after, the latter had removed Him from the 
bench, “my life cannot be very long; and I 
should be very sorry to go down to my grave ‘ 

stigmatized With such p mark of infamy . , . 

.The third reason was very different in na- 
ture. In one of the most persuasive and original 
parts of her argument, Landau demonstrates 
that administrative pressures on the justices 
increasdd markedly : a t the very period - the 
, 1740s and 1750s - when (thanks partly to the 
decide of party fervour) there was a sharp fall 
in the number of JPs prepared to be ’’active 
justices". This necessitated a large-scale stif- 
fening of the commissions in virtually: every 
county by working justices, recruited as and 
where they coiild be found, without removing 
many of the existing squireanjhical .sleeping 
partnera. It was in these years ‘ and particularly 

; in the 1750s when ,the Whig oligarchy began to 

' f eaT spciai disaffe c ridh trui<m more than politic- 
- , : A! disaffection , (Hat the first earl of HardWicke 
as fLord Chancellor (1737-57), succeeded u! 
.mpuldjqg the magistracy,; for, the first time 

■ since theExclusionCrisis, l intoa relatively aDb- 
■. litiCal body. •. ■ r 

in parallel wiih;the expansion of the ma&s- 
trapy ran an equally significant shift in its social 
composition. In ,1679. Kent’s commission con- 




sisted only of members of the county's lump 
established landed elite. The ini - as I.uiul.iii 
clearly shows - Marled with James 11. The 
charge brought against him hy the lraditnm.il 
landed class of the coiintiy. that lie had diluted 
the authority of the magistracy and the lieute- 
nancy hy flooding these commissions with up- 
starts and nonentities, is amply home nut hy 
the evidence of Kent: a quarter of the eiglity- 
five JPs appointed there during lo85-NS pi me 
to he so faceless as in he iinlruccnhtc in any 
standard work of reference. Much later, when 
Hardwicke was being forced in the interests of 
efficiency to employ as JPs large mimheis n| 
lesser or pseudo-gentry, and in urban areas 
even well-to-do tradesmen, lie turned in par- 
ticular to the clergy, including some willing 
work-horses whose modest incomes brought 
anxious frowns to the brows of county 
squirearchs. “In I7II2.” Landau tells us, “iliete 
had been fifty-one clerics in the com missions nr 
England and Wales. In 1761 there were over 
932, and almost all of the increase had occurred 
after 1740.” Even if she exaggerates the latter 
total by including “all doctors of law", a 
strange error, the trend was a remarkable one; 
and it has been convincingly linked by Eric 
Evans ( Past & Present, 1975) with the rise of 
rural anti-clericalism in later eighteenth- 
century England. The ill-starred history of the 
string of bills introduced into Parliament be- 
tween 1699 and 1745 to impose a statutory 
landed qualification on JPs is most instructive. 
The only two to succeed (1732 nnd 1745) were, 
in reality, token attempts to bar the stable door 
when (he horse of social exclusiveness had 
already bolted. 

Dr Landau devotes many pnges to explain- 
ing what work the eighteenth-century JPs per- 
formed and how they performed it - singly, in 
pairs or groups, and in full Quarter Sessions. 
These are among the most revealing nnd re- 
warding sections of her book, and they include 


pleat deal of mcmestuhle evkw, 
"pciiy sessions", each operalinoSS? 11 ■ 
"division" of com, tv! w 

copied vita. p. lr , o|,|,e workingS^ 

men hv I7UII: ,| K . \v c hhs. wiih mf ’ 

notohui >ks to guide them, werequiie^? 

m placiiii! this development in the lattorkK : 
the eighteenth century. That these -dS 
were delineated hy the men .hi the 
nm direction or authority from WcsW** " 
lust one symptom of the highdegreeoS 
omy winch l-npkiiiil’ posl-Kesinration 2 ' 
uijou'd in their relations with both reom 
government and the Common Law jJT L 
Except for thirty pages of valuable^ 
dices, the hook closes with un intrigu™* 
or the changing nature of the JPs' conm«! • 
their own role and or their rclationshipVis 
then communities, ns seen through thL 
spcctiveol successive manuals written foX 
instruction. At the end 1 was left with \ m 
niggling doubt about the work as a wfafcj 
Kent a sufficiently “typical” English count! v 
warrant making it the bnsis for soil' 
hypotheses, some of which nrc translated* 
rather disconcerting swiftness into nstia f 
certainties? In some important respects. an 
know from the work of Alan Even'll ti f 
others, Kent, with its resistance toarislooa '■ 
leadership nnd its wealthy greycoat yeoraaaj 
verged on the idiosyncratic. Despite its L* I 
don fringe mid its dockyards, it was not® >• 
mcrcinlized or industrialized as, say, std 
Lancashire or even Devon were in the firslM 
of the eighteenth century. And it had m 
gentry per square mile than any other connlji 
the country. I lowever, while parts ofDrW 
au's thesis may be modified in some met® 
hy subsequent case-studies of more stereotjp 
countiics, or shires (such as Cumberland)! 
would be surprising if her impressive pictured 
England's eighteenth-century “govermyj’iil 
not stay substantially intuct. 
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Barry Coward 

BARRY REAY 

The Quakers and the English Revolution 
184pp. Temple Smith. £12.95. 

0 851172547 

This Is a brief but important book, which un- 
doubtedly- furthers our understanding of tho 
English Revolution. It is a matter of opinion 
whether what Barry Reay colls “the core of the 
book”, Chapter Five, is Its most valuable con- 
tribution to this process. The argument of this 
chapter is (in Reay’s words) “that fear and 
hatred of Quakers, ns pnrt of a general fear of 
. sectaries, and its political repercussions, con- 
trib^ted in 1659-69 to the reaction which end- 

fh ( ^ t i«n re5l0m r 0n , 0f ^ a, » rie » «■" Qimkcrs 
16 the 1650s were far from the pencunblc, sober 

; citizens they later became. Their reputation in 
Cromwellian England as violent subversives 
made them into a symbol, In the minds of the 
gentry and clergy, of the “many-headed mons- 
ter of social revolution which the latter feared 
1 was imminent. The trial of the Quaker James 
; Nayler, and the barbaric punishment meted 
out to him. In 1656, revealed the hatred and 

" SfiL?/ ? U? £ srs h y the vas t majority of the 
"• surprisingly; therefore, = ; 

' *SL 32£\ Fn. SUdden,y coll apsed 
; m 9 at ns-after Cromwell’s . death, the 
^tytries of the Quakers helped to convert 

! ■ En S ],5hm «i belatedly . to the 

I Idea that the restoration ofthe.Stuarts was the ‘ 
!: P^y.SHarante? of law 'apd order. All this is 

fiiiapgsS.- 


merit which emerged from u innssofse'parii 
Protestant groups that flourished in theytan 
afler the collapse of press censorship ads- 
elesiusticnl discipline and control 111 IMM' , 
Reay amends the usual picture of the. lypttf 
people who became Quakers in the 1650s ff 
suggesting (lull, although most were “lhe®± 
riling sort” - yeomen, millers, maltsters biuI?i 
ori - a considerable number were’ drawn H 
Quakerism from the next rung down the sofll 
ladder, including hushundmen nnd 
craftsmen. Very few of the poor - labour® 
mu! servants - became Quakers, but woqW 
played an importam role in these early 
Above all, Ueuy shows that Quakerism Ml w 
just a northern or an urhiin movement, as its 
sometimes said lo have been, livon iii a soefety 
characterized hy widespread geogrtpb^ 
mobility the early Quakers ktinxl mil as tireks? 
I«mg-distnnce travellers, spreading 
nil over Englund. ReHy rests his nnRlysM* . 
.early Quakers on as solid u statislical basU«5 
can be expected, mid puts, fiesh onTfie birt 
statistical bones by nn adept iiso of il)umih3®L. 
quotations, in the manner of his, .. 
Christopher IH1I. ; ; ■ :• 

The other main value of the book is tjdj 
helps us to get what happened in the . 
lfiSOs Into proper perspective. At the mow® 1 .! 
there is a tendency among historians to sl<^ 
the strength of conservatism within tbeEnp^ : 
Revolution: some would even do away , ; 

label of revolution altogether. a ^pch j 
will find comfort in those, parts of RefryB: :.l 
. which emphasize t he deep ground-swell of cw ] 
servative sentiments tjhqt existed m ^ jr :.\ 
1650s. The Quakers were not ; only ^ 1 ?; 
by the gentry but also by ;pedp! e • 
same social; groups wljlch provided xcciw 

for the movement. 1 Howevei, 1 thb •.b , 

the full story, since Reay shows clesrty 
• alongside tlris ^conservqtiye strand 

ininnrtah* mJL.I 1 The 


,;;!._ r ;vhh'ped 
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alongside this conservative siranu ^ 
important radical Impulse ati tvofk- The ^ 
Quakers were militant revolutionaries.^ J 
not only attacked tho 6sta|)HSh;ed OhurcD-JJJ 
also struck at the roots of traditional 
They opposed tithes, refused to remote 

hats before superiors and $boWed scant r«p^ ,. 

for titles of honour. This book Is a 
ing to those historians who fire bent on «) 
mg all that is revolutionary out of the 
Revolution. >. 4 ‘ |j-> i > . i 
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Denis Smyth 

DAVID G1LMOUR 

The Transformation of Spa in: From Franco to 
the constitutional monarchy 
322pp- Quartet. £12.95. 
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All those who experienced the agony of Spain's 
new democracy during the night of February 
23, 1981, when Tejero’s civil guards seized the 
Cortes, remember vividly the moment at which 
the roa/» was seen to be faltering. This oc- 
curred after 1 a.m. on February 24, when Span- 
ish radio and television broadcast a message to 
his subjects from Juan Carlos I, the gist of 
which was anticipated in the announcer's intro- 
duction of the Head of State as “the constitu- 
tional King of Spain". The energetic action 
undertaken by Juan Carlos to rally the coun- 
try's military commanders lo his own personal 
authority (an authority which he exercised to 
the full in defence of democracy), deprived the 
golplstos of indispensable support from other 
areas and units which, under the influence of 
Tejero's propaganda of the deed, might other- 
wise have been forthcoming. Indeed, Juan 
Carlos was manifestly repaying the trust which 
Spain’s democratic political 6lite, of varying 
ideological persuasions, had placed in him 
under the Constitution of 1978. Thus, Santiago 
Carrillo, secretary-general of the Spanish 
Communist Party, had promised his party’s 
support for the Constitution’s designation of 
the Spanish state as a parliamentary monarchy 
precisely on the condition of continued back- 
ing from Juan Carlos for democratization: "as 
long as the monarchy respects the constitution 
and popular sovereignty we will respect the 
monarchy". 

However, as David Gilmour notes, for all his 
dedication to the democratic process, Juan 
Carlos was alarmed at having to act so directly 
in its defence. He believed tlmt if Spanish 
democracy could be saved from destruction at 
the hands of a posturing prnetorinn only by 
royal intervention, then it was a dangerously 

• vulnerable system. So, the King invited the 
country’s political leaders to a meeting, the day 
after the abortive coup, in order to upbraid 

• them for having indulged in party strife in 
, such a fragile constitutional context. He nlso 

warned them against any public celebrations of 
the conp’s defeat which- might provoke the dis- 


affected militnry into further assaults upon the 
seemingly weak institutions of Spanish demo- 
cracy. As it happened, the politicians could not 
restrain their own followers, or indeed many of 
the Spanish people, who took to the streets in 
their millions on the evening of February 27 
to proclaim allegiance to their new representa- 
tive and responsible political system. This 
“great festival of democracy" , as it was dubbed 
by the media, was visible proof that the nati- 
onal political system had greater strength than 
its critics and even some of its anxious suppor- 
ters were able to discern, amid the crisis of 
February 1981. 

For, as Mr Gilmour's informed and incisive 
account of Spain's transition from dictatorship 
to democracy in the post-Franco era amply 
demonstrates, Spain's functional requirements 
ns n modernized economy nnd society, the pro- 
jects of its main political parties, the policies of 
the transitional governments and the prefer- 
ences of its voters had all coincided in estab- 
lishing ft consensus-based democracy as the 
country's legitimate constitutional order. Of 
course, the transformation front an authorita- 
rian to a democratic political system was 
neither an easy nor an inevitable change. In- 
deed. it is one of the great merits of Gilmour’s 
book that due emphasis is placed upon the 
conscious efforts made by government and 
opposition alike, in the immediate post-Franco 
years, to moderate their principles and policies 
for the sake of seeking a common ground on 
which to found a viable democracy. As Gil- 
mour records, the rationale of reasonableness 
could take bizarre form in de-Francoizing 
Spain. Thus, spokesmen for Adolfo Sudrez’s 
reforming government presented the case for 
self-abolition to the Francois! Cortes in 
November 1976 on the basis that such a de- 
velopment (which would clear the wny for the 
election of a constituent parliament) was the 
logical culmination of the dead Caudillo' s 
achievements. They argued that the very socio- 
economic transformation effected under Fran- 
co's rule now demanded democracy as the 
appropriate political form for the government 
of the modernized country. This tortuous 
reasoning carried some weight with the Fran- 
. coist procurqdores who did as they were bid, 
voting themselves out of existence by 425 to 
fifty-nine, with only thirteen abstentions. • 
Moreover, as Gilmour again acutely per- 
ceives, the elements which excluded them- 
selves from the growing consensus were those 
instinctively averse to the politics of comprom- 


ise and concession. So. unlike the united, mod- 
erate and politically well-led Catalans, the 
Basques, by virtue of their extremist inheri- 
tance, were prevented from concluding a 
mutually satisfactory settlement with Madrid 
of their claim to regional autonomy. The racial 
nationalism of Sabino Araiiu-Goiri and the 
Carlist tradition of resort lo violence in the 
furtherance of their political cause found bale- 
ful contemporary expression, respectively, in 
the policies of Herri Batasuna and the tactics of 
ETA-militar. The very failure of Spain's de- 
veloping democracy to integrate Basque 
nationalism into its workings lay at the core of 
the dangers posed to the new political system 
by another of its “natural” enemies: the milit- 
ary “bunker”. For what outraged reactionary 
officers most during the period of democratiza- 
tion was a series of brutal murders of members 
of the officer corps carried out by ETA in a 
deliberate attempt to destabilize the nascent 
democracy and provoke a military coup. 
According to ETA's version of the “strategy of 
tension” a fascist Spain would move to crush 
the Basque country and thus drive all Basques 
into supporting a war of national liberation. 

However, notwithstanding the worst efforts 
of its enemies of the ultra-left and right, Span- 
ish democracy displayed its maturity in the 
general election of October 1982, as Gilmour 
notes in his explanation of the socialist success 
on that occasion: 

There was a widespread feeling among the uncom- 
mitted that, for the health or the country, n socialist 
victory was necessary. Many liberal-minded people, 
who had voted for the UCD (Unitin de Ceniro' 
Dcmocrfitico) in 1979, supported the PSOE (Partido 
Socialists Obrcro EspafioIJin 1982. In doing so, they 
knew they were voting for democracy and the con- 
solidation of the regime. 

That the socialists are aware of their national 
inundate jor constitutional entrenchment is 
evident from their skilful approach to the prob- 
lem of depoliticizing the military. In addressing 
this intractable issue they have been careful to 
use both the carrot and the stick: structural 
reform within the army has been accompanied 
by its extensive refurbishment. Again, a signi- 
ficant improvement in security co-operation 
with France promises some (if hardly. a deci- 
sive) diminution of the threat posed by ETA to 
democracy in Spajn. Felipe Gonzfllez and the 
PSOE are de arly mindful of the need to rou nd 
off the process of . political transformation iq 
Spain between 1975 and 1982 so ably analysed 
by David Gilmour. 


Proletarian fascists 
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Wh^n, in late 1936, Rnmdn Sales, leader of 
Spain's Sincjicatos Libres (Free Trade Un- 
ions), Was chained to foiir lorries and torn liter- 
ally limb from limb as they drove off in differ- 
ent directions, there dame to mi abrupt end a 
curiods and hitherto inadequately documented 
episode in Spanish labour history. Founded in 
1919 .by- Crirlists and periodically flourishing 
Ufider thd protection of ciyil or militaiy author- 
ities, the Sindicatos Libres were dismissed as 
“yellpW” unions by their anarcho-syndicalist 
■ rivals land have been substantially accepted as 
such eVer since; . 

Colm \yi nston V thproughly researched, 
■Waiy written; and Consistently fascinating 
"Jj’jriy reveals that the truel story of the Libres is 
. ■ tuOre edmplex. aqd there interesting than 
! uie myths that had previously held sWay. The 
j| rifs^ndltjon of their ertiergence was the fail- 
■' ^riied in thp book’s early chapters, of 
j ^^hsorial-CathoUcri^ih td generate a viable 
wbou( hibjrerqent. ■ For ;. Winston the often- 
hutiieldom Well-supported view that - 
1 Wj^eth-centurylrSpaiu possessed the 
PbteiiUal for vigorous Catholic unions and 
.■ •. fe^h trilq Christian Democratic move- 

. jnehj $ vitiated b> the Church’s close identi- 
'■.^W^th.capitalism and the liberal-oligar- 
J* system ; nei ther t h c hierarchy nor 

,TPo«brtul iViethbeft'ofth^ laifyvtere. prepared } 


to sec a genuine labour movement arising from 
the bosom of Catholicism itself. One strand 
within Catalan Catholicism, however, devi- 
ated from the dominant tendency; Carlism, 
with its anti-liberal and populist traditions, 
possessed, as well as a moderate Clite, a youn- 
ger, radical, obrerista (“workerist") element 
whose members were the Librcs’s founders. 
An “authentic working-class creation", the 
Libres soon drew away from Carlism. Their 
leaders moved during the course of the 1920s, 
and especially during the Primo de Rivera dic- 
tatorship. (1923-30),. towards fascism, whilst 
the ^xceqses apd periodic suppression of the • 
CNT (Confederacidn Nqcional . de Jrabajo) 
allowed the Libre unions Xo absorb substantial 
numbers of non-Cathollc : workers and main- 
tain a genuine syodkal. function .based on the 
pursuit of concrete. economic benefits. 

The divorce between the Libres ’s right-radi- 
cal, productive, and increasingly espnfiojista 
ideology and tfte trade-union consciousness of 
thejr members. was all; but total. Political radi- 
calism .^moreover, made, them as mahy en6- 
nties asisyndiea! opportunism: wjth theeptniqg- 
of the Second' Republic: in 1931 the Libre? S ■ 
'"chief antagonists - |he CNT hnd the Catalan 
tniddlerciass 1 left - took ■ ** -revenge.: :-Jhe 
Libre Unions thCmselves were effectively des- 
iroyed/mapy'Of, their component groups join- 
ing- or rejpjning- the C^Twhilcthe.readers 
were left.to play a colourful but scarcely djoi, 

' sive role on the fringes Qf the. political right'. 

Winston's illuminating examination pf the 
Libfes’s genesis, fluctuating, membership and 
conduct dUrlqg the I920p effectively demo* 

spates that “yellowness;!] while . not always ab, 

' sent from Libre activities, is quite .inadequate 


here is the sentimental Anglo-Saxon idea that 
the working class o F Catalonia wa s ” anarch ist”. 
The Libres’s founders were riot only mostly 
Carlist workers but also in matiy cases former 
members of CNT societies; throughout the 
1920s and down to 1931 large numbers of Cata- 
lonia’s workers switched to and from the CNT. 
and the Libres, according not to their .prefer- 
ence for libertarian or radical-rightist ideolo^ 
gies but to their assessment of the unions’ rela- 
tive effectiveness,. 

Some interesting questions are thrown up by 
Winston's consider afion of the Libres’s lead- 
ers’; “proletarian fascism'*. Concluding that 
radical-rightist and fascist ideas were more 
widespread and influential in Catalonia, both 
before and during the 1930s, than has often 
been believed, he goes so far as lo suggest that 
Barcelona, rather than Madrid or Valladolid, 

, should be regarded as the birthplace of Spanish, 
fascism. The highly restrictive conception of 
| fascism, borrowed from Stanley. Payne, which' 
.this involves might well be queried ; eveii If it be 
. accepted the question remains; .why did tliis ; 
brand of fascism fa) J to transcend the Infan- 
tile disorder of obierismdy and brbiiden its 
base jivithin the region? Winston withholdstlie 
i answer tli at his book nevertheless contains: 

! that a Spanish “radical fascism.” , in order, truly; 
-to prbsper, required the support of a Cptaliin 
-middle class whose dedication;: to the cause of- 
. Catalonia in the event reridered Itllargely im- : 

1 mune to the appeal of fascist eapafidlismo. 

* . ;. Despite its .title . Workers and. the Right In 
Spain remains overwhelmingly a study 1 of 
^Workers and the right in Catalonia. It is none 
, ; ,the vvorse for, that, but when o book offers as 
< much as tliisorte does, there is really no need to 
■ even^ moje. „ . „ „ A ^ ^ 
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Bowing the head 


Dennis Deletant 
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The image of Romania as a David defying the 
Soviet Goliath continues to distract some 
observers from the country's current political 
and economic condition. The cause of this 
myopia is the paradox presented by the Roma- 
nian regime. Although the country is a mem- 
ber of the Warsaw Pact, the last joint exercises 
on Romanian soil involving Pact troops took 
place in October 1962 and Romanian troops 
have not participated in exercises abroad since 
1969. Romania was the first Eastern-bloc 
country to establish diplomatic relations with 
West Germany (in 1967) and is the only mem- 
ber of the bloc to hove diplomatic links with 

Brotherly ties 


Israel. In 1972 she joined the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bnnk, and in 
the following year obtained preferential trad- 
ing status with the EEC, while remaining a 
member of Comecon. 

The direction of Nicolne Ceau§escu's 
apparently independent foreign policy has be- 
mused Western political commentators from 
the time of his condemnation of the Warsaw 
Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia in lyfiH. 
Ceaugescifs record of subsequent defiunce of 
the Soviet Union is notable. In 1979 he attack- 
ed the invasion of Afghanistan (although lie 
later recanted) and in 1982 he snubbed his 
Warsaw Pact partners by reducing Romania's 
defence budget. In 1983 lie called for multi- 
lateral nuclear disarmament in Europe and last 
year proposed a moratorium on the deploy- 
ment of new nuclear weapons there. He 
attracted even greater publicity in the Western 
media with his refusal to boycott (he Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. The unique position 
that Romania has gained in interna tionnl 


Neil Bruce 
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Finland’s Relations with the Soviet Union. 
1944-84 

211pp. Mncmiiiah. in association with St 
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Roy Allison rightly begins his analysis by dis- 
posing effectively or the "Finlandizadon" argu- 
ment, which is still used too frequently and 
which tends to cloud the real situation. “Fin- 
land ization”, he writes, “is understood ns a 
covert, protracted and insidious process lead- 
ing to the loss of a nation's independence in 
policy-making. Although the Finlandized stale 
may remain outside its powerful neighbour's 
bloc it is assumed to lie within its 'soft sphere of 
influence'”. Between 1939 and 1945 Finland 
fought t\vo bitter and savage wars with the 
Soviet Union, losing, as a result, important 
slices of territory, yet it has retained its West- 
ern democratic political institutions, together 
with effective independence from the Soviet 
sphere (while remaining outside bpth Nata and 
the Warsaw. Pact). It is often, forgotten thiu 
apart from London and Moscow, Helsinki was 
the only capital; of a European ; country in L 
■Volved-in the war that wap hover -occupied. 
Moreover fa army remained intact af the time 
. of the 1944 Armistice. 


Russian railway to Murmansk (a realistic one 
during the “Continuation War”) certainly did 
not go unnoticed in Moscow. It was Man- 
nerheim who was the first exponent of real- 
polhik in Finland and who, as the first presi- 
dent at the end of the war, made possible what 
has since become known as the “Paasikivi- 
Kekkonen Line" in Finland's attitude to nnd 
dealings with the Soviet Union. 

Dr Allison rightly emphasizes the “night- 
frost" crisis of 1958-59, when Finland's rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union seemed at their 
worst, but he perhaps pays too little attention 
to the similar atmosphere of 1948. At that time 
the influence of the Finnish Communist Parly 
was nt its peak; indeed, its cover organization, 
the SKDL, had formed part of the government 
for the first three post-war years. Yet the 
Soviet government made no attempt to take 
advantage of I he situation, nor indeed to give 
any active support to the FCP. Paosikivi, * 
warned of the possibility of a pro-Soviet coup 
in the country, was nble to dissolve parliament 
mid call fresh elections. The result was a drop 
m the Communist vote and representation in 
parliament - nnd the exclusion of the SKDL 
from successive Finnish governments until the 
1960s. 

It is, of course, true that, as Allison points 
out. a. genuinely neutral, policy wris only 
possible after 1948 upqn the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and ' 

njf 1 1tllfll I X . ■—> . 


affairs has been increasingly used In l 'causes- 
cu as a' psychological sop in stem imuiiihiit: 
discontent with an internal economic situation 
of which rationing of basic foiKlstulfs and 
draconian energy-saving measmes Iww In- 
come features since 1982. 

Yet Cchu§ckcu's continued dominance of all 
aspects of life in Romania cannot be explained 
solely by appeals to national pride. It is inline 
that the publication of Michael Shalir's meisixe 
and provocative evaluation of the Romanian 
Communist Party’s success in maintaining con- 
trol since the imposition of its absolute rule m 
1948 should coincide with the twentieth 
anniversary oF teuiisjeseii’s election as l-'iisl 
(Inter General) Secretory of the Paiiy: the two 
decades have been proclaimed in the Roma- 
nian media as “the era of light" while the coun- 
try’s streets are at night submerged in darkness 
to save electricity. 

Sliafir attributes the regime's undisturbed 
dominance to its exploitation of nationalism, 
and to the people's traditional deference to 
authority. The manipulation of nationalist 
sentiment was initiated by Coumjcscu's pre- 
decessor, Gheorghiu-Dej, in the wake or the 
RCP’s rejection in February 1963 of Khrush- 
chev’s plans to give Comecon a supranational 
economic planning role under which Romania 
would have been obliged to remain a supplier 
of raw materials to its industrialized partners. 
The identification of the Romanian Party with 
the national interest nnd its defiance of the 
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The coldest of cultures 
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Smict I ! iii. m sriw.l to increase 
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on the 1 ».isi> u| histui ic itHri.swin^^ 0Sa 1 

liiinilv". Unde i ( cans e^Tk^^! 
j’.nty but .ilsn the leader himself who^ 
livted ,.s ilc tender of the national in | ClC5l \f ■ 
being that .„iy curiciHin ufeilhertt * 
be bi .ui.lv. as treacheiy to the nation. Dim I 
tent is deflected by the regime bv raishiS 
spectre ot Soviet o r Hungarian threats * 
Hie most remarkable feature of nra*, i 
Romanian society has been its choicTof^ 
quiescence r.illici than dissent us a respaats : 

the domination .,f the R(’p. ShafirseeS 
vspl.uialion !.»i this conformity i n commit 
l r.it lit ions which -might contribute to fc 
diminution ot individual entrepreneurship" B 
the periods til Ottoman and Phanariot tk 
which encouraged dissimulation, defined k ' 
the author us “a bombastic cxlcrnnlizalion cd • 
political allegiance without . . . an accomp®. ^ 
mg internalization of values", and in the si h 
ser vie nee of the Romanian Orthodox Chuni ’ 
to government. To these he could have added I 
the submissive Romanian attitude towards* i 
thority. reflected in tlie proverb “capulplta i 
nici sabia nu-l taie’’ (the sword will notyevtn 
bowed head). 


Notes from underground 
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Tint Sebastian, until recently the BBC's man in 
Warsaw 4 shines neither as a'liistorian nor us n ** 
political thinker. His treatment of the jmst - 
which is to say of wlinl had occurred prior to his 
arrival in Poland in 1979 - tends to be embar- 
rassingly cavalier; Gierek did not simply 
“elbow out his predecessor, Wladysluw 
Gomulka’’. “Jewish families” were most cer- 
tainly not "once counted among the richest and 


energy arguing about this or that program* I, 
tic statement or ringing manifesto. Noneofila 6 
surprising: indeed, it would have been sow | 
thing of u miracle had Solidarity behaved 4 S' 
fcrently. But it helps to explain why Solidariij | 
Tnund itself so impotent when Jaruzeftfa'i 
troops finally moved in for the kill. Jj; 

Sebastian is rightly impressed by the under- Si- 
gmund movement dial arose within ih | 
weeks of the imposition of martial law. Wita . (■: 
there hild hcuii dittos t he re was now exempt fc 
discipline and efficiency, Drawing not onlyw § 
their recent experiences hut ulso on the iredi- | 
liotis of nearly tsvo centuries of reslslaiice w fe 
hateful regimes, thousunds of Poles orgartltW 
themselves into conspiratorial groups; sel sp 1 
printing presses, aiul worked oul n set of b- g 
genious rules to protect themselves ugainsl tit 1 
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-7, . KX . \ A , •' r' '-u-upomiion ana »iv i-uicsn raiuceot c:ul- era ioiirnnliuK In W.ir^.w ■ 

The architect of the unique form of neutral- ■ ^ utucl Assistance between Finland and the lUTe bulli along tlie lines of his outlandish con- rL J, Z ! r mT . ' i *,« i 

ity which has allowed Finland' to remain in- Soviet Union . Russiu's J «»nnckrticeirtthisheut- Stniclldn in Moscow" is rather like stiyinfifliut bcld^ino. f ' 

dependent y e , on Wendly tSrte'wU, *«» lhe vear whnn i, 'HtonHJn the tamof l-nrlslnn. If „f millions „/ iV. Iw W ’ 


dependent yet oh friendly t^rms with fis giant 
eqstern neighbourwas Undoubtedly Paasikivi, 
and his reaipoltiik was pursued by his successor 
as president (for a period of ^ almost twenty 7 five 
years),. ,Urho Kekkonen. The former was a' 

conmrvilllv^ hn'nlar fill l~il 1- >■ 


■ —7™ • —.iiraynvy ni.UIUI lltUi- “ . 13 J (.liter I1KC Siiying |f|U( 

rality was shown the following year when it 1 Idler could have won the hearts of Parisians if 

withdrew its remaining troops from the on ly his troops hnd refrained from hurstinc 

. Po [ kka,a enclave (which be^rode Finland’s . 1|Uo Uie Horst Wessel Lied while marching 


, i; . x T i iiuauu 

. rail connection with the port of Turku, and so 
with Sweden and tlie West): But the treaty 

remains nnirlm* Aitfnnn »i,nL 


yeare^. ^rno Kekkonen. The former was h' . ana ine . west): But the treaty punicuiariy incisive in his explanation of some 

conservative banker, and tHfc latter the leader '■ S 1 ?"? 1 ? aiDong.those concluded with of Poland’s latter-day troubles; surely Glerek's 
of the Agrarian (now . Centre) Party, whose Ku *. sia * P. th JT neighbours and has: enabled an success in obtaining Western credits was bused 

followers have never been, noted for' their- authe "V ci , nd ®P e ndence In commercial as well on more than his pandering, to “forMim 

ffldif fll vnflmpnfc Alli'tnn 'Li.L. 1 ! ' ‘ ^ . ' BS political affairs to dp.vplnn it has e . . 8 


down the^lwn m-EI vsde^* 1° S"*?* " X:unp!c “ l»*c evaded the nSgime's 

particularly incisive in his UidnnnHn^ 6 ^ 1 0,1 fc,r l,l0 7 J l,,Hn ,h,cc jwnw? Writers, gctors'.wd. 
o n i nn .j> s uuter-dav trnnbiil- ” a soino professionals in general have - though wjfk 
! S Otenk's notable exceptions - made palpably ctej 

than his .Sit Hr b,l f 1 J wherc ,llcir sympathies lie. And even tho# 

tien’s" yens for huntlnn hi J ^ l" 1 ' 1 11 B 1 "’ 1 ' P" 
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Handbook of North American Indians 

Volume 5, Arctic 
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In the coldest regions of the world, where 
vegetation accumulates at the slowest of rotes 
and trees rarely rise more than a metre from 
the ground, ancient house sites, tent-rings and 
even food caches several thousand years old 
can be found locked in permafrost close to the 
earth’s surface. And these remains tell a re- 
markable story: the ancestors of today’s Eski- 
moan peoples began to migrate across Arctic 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland about a 
thousand years ago. Tlie Vikings came in the 
eleventh century to on uninhabited Greenland 
(an earlier culture had disappeared several 
centuries earlier); the Inuit arrived in Green- 
land, the eastern limit of their spread, at about 
the time the Vikings vanished - somewhere 
between 1200 and 1300 ad. 

Prior to the Inuit, the Arctic had been occu- 
pied by a succession of mysterious cultures - 
including those now referred to as Dorset, pre- 
Dorset and palaeo-Eskimo. The earliest signs 
of these peoples go back at least 6,000 years - 
perhaps longer. Movements of ice or changes 
of climate that in a marginal environment 
could quickly prove decisive, and the astonish- 
ing mobility of hunters equipped with kayaks 
and then dog-teams, have added to the com- 
plexity of the story. Arctic societies effected 
dramatic adaptations, moved vast distances, 
flourished or disappeared in relatively short 
periods of time. 

Here, then, are extraordinary archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological possibilities. The signs 
of many different kinds of adaptation by highly 
flexible hunting societies are relatively access- 
ible. By preserving the transitory, the cold has 
created a region readily seen to be astonish- 
. ingjy rich. . , f 

To this scientific richness, the Arctic adds a 
second possibility, which is political. The far 
• North is beyond the eager reach of Euro- 
American settlement and, by, and large, has 
. remained a region whites have not wanted to 
.. settle. Even the traders, missionaries and 
administrators who sought to exploit either 
Arctic lands or peoples achieved their objec- 
lives only recently and, in most areas, at not 
too terrible a cost. In parts of the central Cana- 
dian Arctic, whites penetrated aboriginal cul- 
tures only in the early 1 900s; in the 1950s many 
Eskimo people were still living in seasonal 
hunting camps; and today, in Canada and 
Greenland , n large majority of the Inuit speak 
Inuttitut - the central and eastern Eskimoan 
form of the Inupiak group of dialects - ns their 
'f first language. 

The Arctic is, of course, the object of an 
1 - ac 0ve imperialism. Its resources, especially oil 
1 and gas, continue to generate ambitious ccono- 
mic ventures and ever more ambitious dreams, 
j But in almost all areas, the land and the re- 
l. forces on which northern hunters depend for 


a substantial part of their livelihood and which 
are the mainspring of their identities ns distinct 
peoples, remain intact. Unlike in the case of so 
many American Indians, we cannot view the 
peoples of the far North with the nostalgic 
pathos so convenient and reassuring to expan- 
sionists. The political opportunity in the Arc- 
tic. therefore, is for rich nations - Russia, the 
United States, Canada (Greenland has already 
achieved Home Rule) - to ensure that these 
strong aboriginal populations are allowed a 
chance to define and then secure their own 
adjustment to what we call modernity. 

Enthusiasts for the far North have looked 
forward to publication of this fifth volume of 
the twenty- volume Handbook of North Amer- 
ican Indians. And they will not, on the whole, 
be disappointed. Volume Five, entitled Arctic, 
contains some sixty essays, and runs to 830 
pages. The archaeology and anthropology are 
collected into regions - Western Arctic. Cana- 
dian Arctic, and Greenland - the organization 
within which is chronological, going from pre- 
history to early contact and then to the anthro- 
pology of specific groups. The volume con- 
cludes with a set of nine essays that seeks to 
open a window on to the social and political 
developments of the modem period - given as 
1950-80. The Handbook is intended, as the 
preface to this volume says, “to give an encyc- 
lopedic summary of what is known about . . . 
the aboriginal peoples of North America who 
lived north of the urban civilizations of central 
Mexico". A glance at Arctic's contents page 
immediately raises the expectation that this 
huge objective has, nt least at the northern 
extreme of North American aboriginal soci- 
eties, been achieved. 

The archaeological story is told with both 
caution and precision. But the thoroughness of 
mRny of the essays adds to. rather than dimi- 
nishes, the scientific excitement to which they 
give rise. Thanks to Douglas Anderson, Don 
Dumond, Moreau Maxwell. Robert McGhee, 
Helgc Kleivan and William Fitzhugh, the pre- 
Dorset, Dorset, palaeo-Eskimo and Thule 
Cultures are Rll superbly explained. Inge 
Klcivun’s essay on Norse Greenland is an excel- 
lent addition with its consideration of the evi- 
• dence on Nofse-Eskirao contact - which, if it 
took place, was the first and among the most 
dramatic encounters between peoples of the 
New and Old Worlds. (According to the 
“hard” evidence of radio-carbon tested re- 
mains at sites occupied by both Norse and 
Thule Inuit, the two may never have met; Eski- 
mo oral history, on the other hand, insists they 
did, and that the Norse precipitated a violent 
conflict which resulted in the annihilation of 
the last Norse settlement.) 

The archaeological essays fit together with a 
minimum of overlap (a besetting danger with 
essays commissioned in the interests of com-i 
preliensivc coverage). And under the impact 
of the archaeology, the stereptype of tlie 
nomadic Eskimo - with snow-house, dog-tenm 
and n minimum of both possessions and orga- 
nized culture - is thoroughly disposed of. In- 
stead, we find that most Eskimoan peoples 
never had snow-houses; McGhee shows that 
snow-house building skills were probably ac- 


quired between 1000 and 1200ad by eastward- 
moving Thule Culture migrants from the cen- 
tral Arctic. Hence the snow-house never be- 
came a feature of Siberian or Alaskan life. We 
also find that an archetypal Eskimo economy 
was based on the highly organized hunting of 
large whales by people residing for most of 
each year in sizeable permanent communities- 
as is still the case in much of Alaska. 

ArchaeologicaLiy we end up. so to speak, in 
about 1750, with an appreciation of the com- 
bination of skills, resources and population dis- 
tribution that gave the Thule Culture such an 
effective hunting system. Rival theories of its 
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diffusion eastward from the Bering Straits 
area, and ideas about its technical evolution 
are judged in the light of recent findings, nnd 
the volume establishes the Thule culture as 
comprehensively ns one could have . hoped. 
This culture, moreover, is the direct ancestor 
of all modem Inuit and Eskimo (Alaskans still 
prefer the term) communities. The archaeo- 
logical contributors therefore lay an excellent 
basis for .the volume’s anthropology; 

However, many of the anthropological con- 
tributors tend to survey rather than write, to 
list rather than think. Admittedly the Hand- 
book is intended as a survey, but, even as such, 
it needs to show the state of the art - an art, 
fortunately, that can achieve far more than the 
listing of primary material culture, basic geo- 
graphical locations of tribal shb-groups, or out- 
lines of prominent myths. Many of tlie anthro- 
pological contributions might have been better 
(and would probably have. been even more 
informative in nnrrowly empirical terms) if 
their data had been used to review, though not 
necessarily to seek to find inappropriately de- 
finitive answers to, questions that have gHincd 
widely accepted importance. Where, for exam-, 
pie, do the findings given here about specific 
Eskimo groups fit into theories of primitive 
affluence, the maintenance of low need-ceil- 
ings, questions of primitive communism, the 


nature of mobility, patterns of child-raising, 
the nature of the division of labour, and even 
conceptualization of the modesof production? 
Because the far North provides something of a 
laboratory of hunting systems, to avoid or neg- 
lect such issues is to miss an opportunity. 

A moot point is whether the weakness here 
reflects the nature of editorial preoccupations, 
the inclusion of some relevant topics in other 
volumes of the Handbook, or the kind of 
anthropology that has been done in the Arctic 

- a field most accessible to and dominated by 
the American intellectual tradition. To this dif- 
ficulty must be added another: the volume’s 
editors commissioned some anthropological 
essays from scholars who, being either from 
another discipline or having no interest in 
issues of anthropological theory, were bound 
to write unsatisfactory - or un anthropological 

- essays. 

As is often the case, however, the weakness 
of some contributors is shown up by the 
strength of others. In this volume, one anthro- 
pological contribution is very strong indeed: 
Saladin d’Anglure’s discussion of the Inuit of 
Arctic Quebec. Here the need to survey is 
balanced by attempts to organize data in analy- 
tically useful ways; best of all are three pages 
that reveal something of Inuit beliefs about the 
supernatural and what d’Anglure calls “the 
keystone of an immense biophysical structure 
erected by the Inuit"; shamanism. He quotes 
some of the rules surrounding procreation as 
nn indication of the elaborate ways in which the 
supernatural meshes with everyday existence. 
(Readers who consult the bibliography at the 
end of the volume will be dismayed, however, 
to find that the primary source used is the 
author's unpublished fieldnotes from 1956- 
71.) 

This essay suggests what might have been 
achieved for the volume’s anthropology as a 
whole. In some cases, contributors do not do 
justice even tu their own previously published 
work. Margaret Lands, for example, has writ- 
ten extensively about Alaskan Eskimo life; and 
in particular about Ajoskan shamanism. Many 
students have been delighted by her accounts 
of shamanlstic ritual in the large whaling com- 
■ muni ties so central to the development of the 
1 Thule Culture. Yet her. essays here, on the 
Aleut and Nunivak Eskimo, are surprisingly 
’thin. , 

Nor can the reader find consolation for 
academic weakness in evidence drawn directly 
from the Arctic peoples themselves. In an ex- 
cellent account of the Norse settlement in 
Greenland, Inge Kleivan does draw on Eskimo 
legends,. and Robert Peterson contributes an 
elegant discussion of Greenlandic literature; 
but for, other regions virtually no use is made of 
the voices of the Inuit. This is a gap that witl 
disturb many Canadian readers: over the past 
ten years much has been done to ensure that 
Inuit stories, oral histories and social concerns 
do not go unrecorded, and direct quotation of 
these materials would have given additional 
strength to the volume where it is most needed. 

Weak anthropology by its very nature tends 
to confirm persistent myths about tribal peo- 
ples - especially in the case of the Arctic. A 
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To what extent are human beings the originators of their 
own thoughts ? Exemplars tackles this age-old question 
by means of essays on a sequence of remarkable persons 
ranging from the seventh century, b.c. to the present. 
Rodney Needham, the author of several renowned work 


Rodney Needham, the author of several renowned works ! 
of anth ropological theory, i n rroduces the reader to a 
mercenary soldier, a' sea captain, a repentant impostor, 
three philosophers, a historian of civilization and an . 
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hostile climate can all too easily be thought to 
have reduced human existence to extreme sim- 
plicity. The harsher the climate seems to us. 
the more surely we slip into an ethnocentric 
environmental determinism: if we tried to live 
in such a place, just imagine! Yet in only a 
small minority of the essays are we taken away 
front the popular but mistaken idea that Eski- 
mo cultures - even in the eastern Arctic, where 
small-band semi-nomadism creates an appear- 
ance of organizational simplicity - are 
elemental. Few of the anthropological con- 
tributions do justice to the subtleties of the 
systems they survey: human geography has 
tended to prevail over anthropology. 

The political opportunities in the far North 
may be thought to lie beyond the Handbook's 
scope, yet it has sections dealing with the colo- 
nial encounter in each region (again, d'Ang- 
lure, writing on syncretism and attendant out- 
breaks of messianism in Quebec, offers a fasci- 
nating glimpse into the modem history of the 
region). These sections inevitably invite ques- 
tions about the prospects for Eskimo groups in 
the future. The answers given here, [ike the 
overviews of recent developments in native 
political movements, suffer from a certain 
blandness. A note of optimism is in order - all 
contributors are confident, and rightly so, that 
Inuit and other Eskimo groups have great 
strengths that will ensure their survival. But 
there is much that could have been said about 
the conflicts of interest in the North, and the 
paradoxes (more visible, one would suppose, 
to anthropologists than to many others) impli- 
cit in the organization of hunting societies to 
fight for new and wide-ranging governmental 
structures. 

The chal ienging question is: what happens to 
hunters in the aftermath of a successful strug- 
gle of this kind? And thus: whose interests do 
these political movements actually serve? To 
pose such questions is not to be cynical; there 
are signs that northern hunters will not allow 
themselves to be negotiated out of existence. 
The Ainskiui "settlement” of 1971 can serve ns 
n terrible warning. The emergence of inuit 
Tapirissat (The Eskimo Brotherhood), or the 
James Bay Settlement (as an example of a 
modern ‘‘treaty"), could have been discussed 
with a view to determining whose purposes 
they seek to. or do. support. 

The difficulty with the volume here echoes 
the earlier problem. Overviews of complex 
political struggle, with all its underlying con- 
flicts of interest, are disappointing. 

, But despite its failure to ask central anthro- 
" POlagical. and social-scientific questions, this 
volume ’s-achievemehts 1 are very considerable; ■ 

It isagreat pleasure to lise, andoven to dip into 
more or less at random. femQke Sznthmnry on 
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nities opiong eleven Arctic populations - in- 
cluding thc Aipu. Neuct and northern Alnori- 
qulans; here is a formalized and 'at least partial 
answer to eternal questions about who is re- 
lated to who around the north Polar rim. Simi- 
larly, Milton Freeman’s (based on Rick 
, Riewe's) diagram of vertebrate predators in 
the high Arctic biosystem gives a marvellous 
and easily comprehensible -view of. flows of 
northern energy: : . : ■ . ; . ■ 
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The Rising of the Red Shawls: A revolt in 
Madagascar 1895-1899 
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Madagascar was one of the parts of Africa best 
known to Victorian Britain. More recently, its 
people, if not its animals, have become some of 
the least familiar - a fact reflected in the num- 
ber of books about the Malagasy published in 
this country, which, in contrast to those 
appearing before the First World War have in 
recent years been very few. This fact in itself 
would make Stephen Ellis’s new book note- 
worthy but die interest of the topic he deals 
with, and the scholarship and originality which 
he displays, make this a truly important pub- 
lication. 

The decline in British concern with Mada- 
gascar came with the French conquest of the 
island in 1895, and the reaction to this invasion 
is the subject of The Rising of the Red Shawls. 
From about 1820, the Merina kings and queens 
began to expand their rule over the island from 
their capital in Antananarivo. They achieved 
this partly thanks to an uncertain alliance with 
missionaries from the London Missionary 
Society and with various other Europeans, 
who supplied the Malagasy with weapons and 
other technological aid in return for the right to 
begin the process of conversion and for ever 
greater commercial and political privileges. 
The story of this process is complex, but by the 
lime of the French take-over the Merina ruled 
uncertainly over a vast empire, which was offi- 
cially Christian and Protestant but was also 
continually humiliated by European powers, 
especially the French who had been given a 
free hand by the British as part of a wider 
accommodation between the two countries. 

A most interesting part of this book is Ellis's 
analysis of the internal collapse of the Merina 
state before the actual arrival of the French 
army. This collapse was greatly aggravated by 
exactions, direct and indirect, caused by the 
pressure exerted by European powers, often in 
the interest of small groups of overseas traders 
with powerful political allies in the metropolis. 
Its basic cause, however, lay elsewhere, in the 
exploitative nature of the Merina state, which 
could only be 'maintained by force, lacking as it 
did a modern administrative structure (though 
it pretended to have . one). Most originally, 
Ellis shows how the financial policies of those 
in power in Madagascar led the whole country 
to be systematically so indebted to the capita! 
that repayment was out of the question. Only a 
total political transformation could release the 
debtors, so it is not surprising that many people 
at first welcomed such a transformation when It 
came in- the form of colO realization, 

Agoinstthls background the collapse of the 

, Merina before ; the French becomes, easily 
.understandable. However, the way in which 


the Malagasy saw their own internal cm i upturn 
and military defeat was mure influenced In 
their ideas concerning religion. The late Meli- 
na state was not only Christian in its theo- 
logy, it also used the bureaucratic structure ul 
the church for its own ndniinisirative rule, ami 
the administrators /churchmen were often the 
main traders in the areas to which they had 
been appointed. Such a combination of turn 
tions did not make the church veiv popular 
The increasing exactions and chaos in the gov- 
ernment were attributed to Christianity and 
seen ns the result of their having abandoned 
older religious practices; which also helps to 
explain the character of the resistance to the 
French when they eventually came. 

The popular reaction to (lie conquest was a 
revolt directed not only against the French hut 
also against the old Merina ruling class in the 
capital - many of whom became, after the de- 
feat. eager collnhonilnrs with the victors - and 
against Christianity in general. The rebels went 
under the name of Alenalnmbn , a term here 
rather awkwardly translated us “red shawls 
Their reasons for adopting this name are not 
very clear but are linked to the attempt hy the 
rebels to go back to a pre-Christian religion, 
which they believed had been abandoned with 
disastrous consequences. Ironically, although 
the rebels were generally at first anti-Christian, 
the French reaction, marked by a recurrent 
Anglophobia, identified them with the Protes- 
tants, so that by the end of the revolt the anti- 
Christian element had become obscured. This 
was to be a fact of major importance as it 
enabled later Malagasy nationalist movements 
to take on a distinctly Christian character. 

The feelings which led to the Mcnnlamhu 
revolt are clear enough, but the revolt itself 
was a tragic muddle, with a number of dis- 
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achievements. 

1 Ins 

obscured 

give legitimacy lo thcii cause by 
among themselves that they were led fogJ 
high-up in Antananarivo, perhaps theo** 
winch is a remarkable testimony to ihU 
logical power of royalty in Madagascar 
the queen was in fact entirely dominaiedi* b 
l ieudi. Second, the French liked to prL 
(hat the revolt was the outcome ofa& 
premeditated Protestant plot, andinotd«t 
substantiate this completely false story 
forged a number of documents which still®!" 
lead historians to this day. u 

It is not easy, of course, to present adi 
muddle clearly. Ellis tries liis best bunk 
general reader, unused to long Malap 
mimes, will find parts of this book difficii 
follow. None the less, the effort is well msfr 
while. Tlie book illuminates many topiesfa 
the relatively specific, such as French cotei 
policy and the career of General Gallkii.tf 
the more general, such as the nature of rtwfe 
in early slates, the character of Chrisdaniijii 
one of those areas where missions were pa> 
cularly successful and, finally, the artinia 
of very specific cultural responses to the wod) 
wide processes i>r encroaching capitalisms 
colonialism. 
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Tlie years since the collapse of the more overt 
forms of Western colonialism in Asia and Afri- 
ca have seen a corresponding, though rather 
more gradual and partial, collapse in the over- 
weening cultural self-confidence which both 
motivated colonialism and was fed by it. We 
are no longer so sure that we have all the 
economic and political and social answers, 
even for ourselves; and still less, that in export- 
ing our ideologies to the Third World we are 
necessarily conferring a benefit. Nowhere is 
this waning of confidence more evident than in 
the growing body of literature about non- 
Westem forms of psychotherapy. Recent wri- 
ters have shown an increasing and salutary 
humility in the face of therapies - often de- 
monstrably successful therapies - built on quite 
different assumptions about human personal- 
ity. A pioneer of this attitude was Margaret 
Field, who, starting in the 1930s, spent almost a 
quarter of a century, as teacher, ethnographer 
and psychiatrist , in what at the beginning of her 
sojourn was the Gold Coast and, by the end of 
it, Ghana. 

Therapy, Ideology and Social Change is, in 
one sense, very much in the Field tradition. 
Like Field, Leith Mullings looks at the thera- 
■ peutic ideas and practices of the Ga - or rather, 

' i of that section of them which form the popula- 
tion of Labadi, an old-established coastal 
township of some 26,000 people, which is now 
an outlying district of Accra. In its traditional 
social organization, Labadi is a “lineage town” 
of that section of them which forms the popula- 


their members under the protection of ances- 
tors and “town gods". Nowadays, however, 
Labadi has inhabitants from all over Ghana; 
the lineages have appreciably declined in im- 
portance. Few people farm or fish in lineage- 
based groups; instead, they earn their living in 
mines and quarries, building or small-scale 
manufacture; they take white-collar jobs, own 
lorries, become petty traders. And every lorry- 
driver, every market-woman, hopes to gel 
rich; every clerk, to Recede to the further 
education which will mean promotion and the 
breakthrough into dlite life-style. Scarcity of 
resources, together with the vagaries of the 
world economy, means that few of them will 
ever make it. Individuals, now active outside 
their lineage, live in a snakes-and-ladders 
world; incomprehensible changes of fortune 
are most readily grasped in terms of equally 
incomprehensible spiritual forces. Psycho- 
somatic symptoms are, unsurprisingly, com- 
mon; accusations of witchcraft and sorcery (be- 
lieved to induce illness) flourish - rather more 
so, indeed, than they did in Field's time, when 
ancestors and “town gods” were more impor- 
tant in the indigenous etiology. 

But Professor Mullings has done much more 
than extend the diachronic range of Field's 
study, or the geographical and social scope of 
Gustav Jahoda's. Her work must be seen 
against a background in which, increasingly, 
“non-Westem" forms of psychotherapy are 
seen to have enough mechanisms in common 
with those evolved in our late-industrial society 
for fairly rigorous comparisons to be made. 
Quietly and effectively, Mullings sets out to 
demolish what must surely be the last redoubt 
of Western “scientific" arrogance in this par- 
ticular field - that which consists in piling all 
“non-Westem" forms of healing into a single 
category, and then positing a simple Western/ 
non-Westem dichotomy. 

She does this by analysing, through a series 
of cRse-histories. the therapist's role and the 
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Ibieca is a small village in the foothills of the 
. Pyrenees. In 1950 It wns composed of pens mi is, 
'• ^bowers and amos (“masters”) practising a 
mixture of early capitalist and peasant forms of 
1 agriculture. By 1975 the population had halved 
and the land was worked by farming families 
and by large landowners who practised a 
mechanized, capital-intensive form of ngricul- 
[ure. The villagers had switched from a pre- 
indnstrial to a capitalist agricultural practice, 
profoundly altering their social order as they 
Jidso. The question Susan Friend Harding sets 
e rself is, how did, these Changes occur? 

She a 

the { ^ . 

v >uw history is created and social structure con- 
stahtly refashioned by villagers who act accord- 
| n » w . . . - J their 


Heads of households, in seeking to maintain 
the all-important autonomy of their casas 
(homesteads), have in fact ended up helping to 
erode the conditions which propped up the 
social menning of casa. Before mechanization 
a father's authority came from his intimate, 
slowly learnt knowledge of the local ecology. 
Today farmers must be knowledgeable in the 
business of agriculture and their relationship to 
the land is more practical. The casa, as perpe- 
tual homestead, was the conceptual centre of a 
dense kinship nexus, one which gave a sense of 
belonging to its members. 

Now the stem family, as household and mor- 
al universe, has dwindled as the young wished 
to set up their own, nuclear families. Heirs to 
casas lost prestige as jobs in town became more 
attractive. People can no longer pride them- 
selves that the food on the dinner-table comes 
from their own fields. Instead they grow crops 
for cash and buy goods from stores. Thus 
linked to the national market the case loses its 
autonomy. At the same time the village, in 
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bound to Ibieca as their parents, look for poli- 
tical community to the region and the natjon, 
not to their village. • . 

The earlier chapter* of Harding’s carefully 
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fully in Labadi: an aged (though, atypically, 
literate) “traditional” healer operating essen- 
tially within the framework of pre-Christian 
Ga belief and ethics; and the much younger 
founder of the largest spiritualist- Christian 
church in the place, who also regularly con- 
ducts healing sessions. 

Patients bring much the same problems to 
both therapists; often, indeed, they have tried 
both types of healing, and sometimes the 
Accra mental hospitals as well. Dizziness, per- 
sistent headaches, nightmares, deviant speech 
or conduct - anything sufficiently chronic and 
mysterious is seen as “spi ritual illness”. Witch- 
craft and sorcery here function as causal 
“metaphor” (in Susan Sontag's sense) for what 
the actors perceive to have gone wrong with 
their own social relations: envy, hate, covet- 
ousness at the expense of lineage reciprocity. 
Both healers, broadly speaking, share this 
view; and both operate ritually, attempting to 
induce behavioural change in their patients by 
manipulating symbols - largely, indeed, at 
least at the sensory pole of reference, the same 
symbols. Mullings is particularly good on the 
differences at the ideological pole, for instance 
in the use of water, and of the colours black and 
white. 

The “traditional” healer (Mullings recog- 
nizes the problems inherent in the term, but 
sensibly decides to use it anyway) is a respected 
eider, with a well-defined status within the 
lineage system - interest as wel i as ethics impel 
him to maintain and restore lineage solidarity. 

In so far as he can, he involves all members of a 
patient’s lineage in diagnosis, treatment, re- 
muneration, seeking their assent at each stage. 
All must, at some point, visit the patient, on 
pain of being suspected of ill-will. It is the 
lineage, in fact, that is the unit of treatment; 
the goal is repairing lineage relationships. 

The spiritualist healer, by contrast, is a 
youngish man, whose position as “Father” to 
his congregation is achieved; high status in that 
congregation goes to “clerks and fairly success- 
ful market women”. “Father” and his assis- 
tants treat individual patients, whose ills are 
diagnosed as due, ultimately, to their own fai- 
lure to maintain adequate standards of be- 
haviour (whether or not wilchcrafi/sorceiy Is 
se 6 n a$ instrumental agent). Far from involv- 1 
ing the lineage in diagnosis, treatment or fe- 1 ' 
muneration, the' healers see it as itself the ' 
source of trouble: patients are isolated from it, 
sometimes advised to leave the lineage house 
and sleep in the church . Lineage relationships, 
instead of being repaired, are discarded: the 
ideal unit of interaction is widened to include 
the whole of Christianity, but the unit of ther- 
apy is the single Individual, henceforth held 
responsible for his or her own fate. The 
psychotherapy offered here probably has more 
in common with the secular Western brand 
than with what goes op in the compound of the 
traditional healer, which is really sociolherapy. 
An elegant comparative table here clarifies the 
argument. 

But Mullings is well aware (hat neither ther- 
apy, nor the culture in which It is embedded, 
can exist in a vacuum. Psychotherapy every- 
where mediates between the individual and . 
society; it restores an order which, simul- 
taneously, it is itself defining by the way it 
models behaviour. This means that the emerg- 
ence of therapeutic systems, their persistence 
arid decline, are related to the progression of 
particular social orders, themselves growing 
out of modes of economic production. Mul- 
lins’s terminology here Is Marxist (or Rod- 
neyian); the argument itsel(j that both teach- . 
tional and spiritualist healing deal with role 
contradictions arising out of the changing eco- 
nomy and society of modern urban Ghana 
will hardly raise hackles or qyebrows this sjde 
of the,: Atlantic, where Whropologists 'are 
quite iibed to studying society rather than cut- . 
hue’ Nor are we likely to quarrel with thc t 
further; proposition that Western ‘‘bioinedlca^" 
psychotherapy, too, reflects its origins in the 
advanced capitalist societies of; Europe nnd 
North America. All (he santa, it is 311 achieve-' 

: meni, in a text of-just over 200 pages;, to have, 
" drawn together so neatly the threads of .trad i- 
tiorial anthropology, othnopsychlatry and the; 
Marxist analysis -of social change. Professor 
Mailings has written a densely packed, reward- 
ing book, onfe that should find its way' on to. 
?( ,m4ny,a;^ ,g9lilA9r 1 , 
when |t gets there. 
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The claim of anthropology to sit at (able with 
more venerable disciplines lies in the astound- 
ing diversity of human experience. There is 
hardly a custom, value, or method of organiza- 
tion to he found in one society that is not 
ignored or contradicted in another. It was 
already recognized in ancient Greece that' this 
diversity provides rich matter for reflecting 
upon human nature. Indeed it could be argued 
that the very idea of a human nature, beyond 
accidents of culture, nation, or history, was 
necessarilyconsequent upon the recognition of 
such apparently irresolvable differences. 

On this reading, anthropology enjoys a 
pedigree of high antiquity, as a comparative 
programme marshalling ethnographic facts in 
the service of a larger interest. Modern compa- 
ratives, however, have differed radically in 
their construction of that programme, in their 
views of how human nature is to be explained 
and the diversity of human facts to be used. 

One old and influential line of development 
has concentrated on intellectual and symbolic 
diversity among societies, in order to penetrate 
to underlying basic mental capacities. Tire 
most prominent modern practitioner of this 
aft, Claude Lfivi-Strauss, took an uncomprom- 
isingly Cartesian approach. He aimed to reveal 
nothing less thnn the structure of the human 
mind as such, without history, beyond culture, 
beyond consciousness. This structure proved 
to be a matter of “binary oppositions". Mythi- 
cal narrative, natural taxonomies, kin termino- 
logies and even the bewildering manipulations 
of French intellectuals, subsist like flesh upon 
the bone of such oppositions. The oppositions 
are connected one to the other by the working 
of metaphor, metonymy, analogy and homo- 
logy. 1 . In fact Ldvi-Strauss went so far as to 
speculate that such structures might be shown 
to be properties of the human brain itself. 

YVhffe this work of supernal comparativist 
refinement was going on, however, other 
anthropologists were quietly slipping off to one 
society or another to do long periods of field- 
work: that Is, to dp, not just to think about, 
ethnography. It began to be recognized that 
the customs, rules, rituals,- subsistence prac- 


tices and so forth of a given people were signifi- 
cantly related to each other and therefore had, 
in the first instance, to be explained in terms of 
each other. This meant that the raw material 
for comparativist thought could not so easily, 
and not without violence, be plucked from its 
context. Moreover, it came to be seen as just as 
important to show in vivid detail how each 
individual society differed from others and to 
account systematically for that difference. 

Upon this base there were (hen erected com- 
pnrative terms and theories, but ones which 
were more modest and workaday, tied closely 
to particular regions, such as nomadic pastoral- 
ism in Africa or caste society in India. More- 
over, ethnographers felt free to draw in an 
eclectic manner on whatever comparativist 
programmes - comparative symbolism, ecolo- 
gy, Marxism, economics, political theory - 
might illuminate the irreducible diversities 
which theymet in the field. Ethnography came 
to live a life of its own, apart from and in many 
ways contrary to its comparativist forebears. 

Indeed ethnography has lately engendered 
its own critical self-consciousness. For in fact 
the individual field-worker submits to the 
crucible of participatory research not only 
theories and hypotheses, but also his or her 
personal predilections and cultural preconcep- 
tions.. Hence ethnography is not just a matter 
of observation and report, even of hypothesis 
and test, but bIso of experience and the inter- 
pretation of experience. This reflection casts 
doubt on the solidity of ethnographic facts, but 
also evidences the healthy scepticism of a 
growing discipline. 

The scepticism thus engendered naturally 
extends to a theoretical scepticism about 
general terms and propositions which might 
otherwise appear to provide an unquestioned 
basis for grand comparisons. Rodney 
■ Needham has founded his life's work simul- 
taneously on the cultivation of theoretical 
scepticism and the pursuit of mental compara- 
tivism. The two volumes under review largely 
represent his efforts to marry these uncomfort- 
able bedfellows. 

Against the Tranquility of Axioms (a quota- 
tion from SiT Thomas Browne) gains its unity 
from the explicitly Wittgensteinian resolve "to 
forgo a reliance on the axiomatic or doctrinaire 
presumption that there is indeed one genuine 
proper description of anything". Three of the 
essays are exercises in/such therapy, while the 
‘ other three represent an effort to build from 
such an apparently unpromising ground to the 
determination of one or another “constituent 
principle of the human mind'*. 

The. effect of this effort is perhaps best dis- 
played in the essay on “Polythetic Classifica- 
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Dutch i no word of : which s|ie could under- 
stand. Small wonder (hat Mrs Clews described 
Elsie as “an; unusual child . .. . with no special 
longing for material things”.; 

Eventually Elsie went to Barnard ' College 
and after graduating moved on to Columbia 
University, where she took courses In Zoology, 
ecbrtomics, sociology, American history, phi- 
losophy and education. Her M A thesis - “On 
Certain Phases of Poor- Relief iq the City of 
New York*’ - involved hdr ip her first fieldwork 
, and vy as based upon thb individual historic of . 
, 787 |ddpients of public relief.' ■ '<■ ■ I • 
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lion”. Through "polythesis’’ a class of phe- 
nomena can be formed such that no one sign- 
ficam feature is found in every member of the 
class. As Needham shows, this method is of 
essential use in the formution of biological 
taxa. where the species forming a phylogenetic 
class may not all of them share any one charac- 
teristic feature, may indeed be a very motley 
collection, but yet still share a common 
ancestor. 

Needham applies this idea as a sceptical and 
therapeutic device to show that many of the 
treasured general terms of anthropologists, 
such as “marriage” or "descent”, cannot be 
simply assumed, but are in fact polythetic clas- 
ses, complexly constituted according to no 
single principle. Hence the firm ground on 
which comparativists might have thought they 
stood is undermined. The results are not en- 
tirely negative, however, for he also shows that 
the polythetic classification used, consciously 
or unconsciously, by anthropologists is also 
used among many of the peoples studied by 
anthropologists. So by this neat twist anthro- 
pology is put in question, but one principle of 
the human mind is discovered at work simul- 
taneously among those who do and those who 
do not get paid to think. 

This may seem a very substantial result, but 
on Needham's own testimony it is deeply com- 
promised. He writes that polythetic classifica- 
tion offers “a great rectification of thought and 
a newly panoptic perspective on human 
affairs". But in the next breath he avers that 
“amid so many uncertainties as we have glimp- 
sed, the one sure outcome is that comparative 
studies, if they are carried out in empirical 
terms, will become irresolubly complicated”. 
As a way out of this complication he proposes 
to use formal notation, but when he does so, in 
the essays “Reversals" and “Alternation”, his 
conclusions are similarly hobbled by qualifica- 
tions. One moment a glittering prize is offered, 
the next it is snatched away. 

The difficulty arises because corrosive 
doubt, which Needham applied to others’ work 
earlier in his career, cannot easily be turned to 
the creative purpose of constructing a -‘panops' • 
tic” vision. He has modelled his writing on 
Wittgenstein’s purgative scepticism, but such 
scepticism is, by intention, deleterious to ambi- 
tious synthesis. The sum effect is that 
Needham seems to disarm the critic in advance 
by supplying his own objections to mental com- 
paralivism, while still making grand claims for 
it. We must therefore form a judgment Inde- 
pendent of the claims and self-criticisms which 
he himself sets forth. 

He> does, I think, successfully distinguish 
some of the underlying patterns which make 


, trial marri&ge would safeguard marriage itself 
nod diminish promiscuity, and prostitution, . 

Her husband, Herbert Parsons, a wealthy 
young Congressman, accepted his wife’s .inde- 
pendence, her restlessness, love of travel and 
adventure and.her many friendships with oilier 
men - ihost of them altnost certainly platonic - 
with whom she frequently went on trips to 
canoe, walk, swim, sight-see and, later, to col- 
lect fo)k tales and anthropological data. But he 
was often lopely when his wife!was away, from 
Washington and .when he, ,begani to epjoy. a 
; : ! friendship whh the \yife of a.State Department 
offidal, Elsie, to her; own consternation and 
‘ : against, ? ll her principles, became desperately 
I jealous.;. She; Relieved that proprietary:' rights 
. between parents and children, husbands and 
/ /Wlves. were vvrong, and that even the habit of 
,■ always being with another should be discour- 

’ ■/. • 

.took: about six years . bibfore .Elsie's 
; jealoqsy fizzled out,. When, jn 19 U, the couple 
; ' movqd. from Washington jo New ' Yprk Elsie 
- found ; fresh, stimulus ,i fof j het. : researches ip 
: . the frie^dship ot a grdup of ypung anthropo- 
' ,. (ogists; follpyydrs of Ffanz Bofls, 'with [whose 
; ;: v iews;4nd: methods El^e iagr&ji EheOloVed 
C; fiejdwprk ; she ;eri joy w Ay ild placds:and,making 


one culture look suggestively like another and 
which enable our minds to enter intowawS 
thought so very alien. He does this rather bet 
ter than Levi-Slrauss in so far as the rigour and 
abstraction which lie applies possess creative 
and not just critical force. But the ethno- 
graphic material is finally recalcitrant in the 
face or such abstraction, rather ns if he were 
trying to make a finely focused copy of a photo- 
graph already badly out of focus, it seems un- 
likely that the project of determining the prim- \ 
ary forms of the human mind can be pursued i 
much further on these lines, especially so long 
as Needham abjures the use of evidence from 
other disciplines, such as psychology. linguis- 
tics, and hiologicnl anthropology. 

If Needham’s writings have less influence In 
social anthropology than their quantity and 
weightincss call for, that is partly the consequ- 
ence of the extent to which he has refined his 
project into n sort of hcrtneticism. Compare 
livists with other programmes find little of rele- 
vance to them in his work, and he for his part 
scents intent on ignoring a good deal of the rest 
of anthropology. Ethnographers may find & 
dose of his scepticism useful, but are unlikely 
to accept the notion that ethnography is essen- 
tially subservient to mental comparativism. 

In Exemplars, Needhnm extends his compa- 
rative perspective to include figures as dispar- 
ate as Archilochus and Castafieda, 
Swedenborg and Locke. This style betokens 
Needham's particular conception of compara- 
tivism as a branch of humane studies, addres- 
sed increasingly to an audience beyond anthro- 
pology and dwelling on questions of perennial 
concern. The augustness of his prose conduces 
to a tone of pastoral timelessness. For exam- 
ple, in the essay “Skepticism and the Forms of 
Life", he sets the Greek sceptics' use of the 
diversity of morals among humankind along- 
side the mental compa rati vist’s use, He asJti 
whether the contemplation of such diversity 
can lead to the formation of a moral commK 
ment, but concludes only that "the skeptical 
perturbations of comparativism are self-suffi- 
cient moral acts which in being conceived 
accomplish their right nature”. 

Such a conclusion no doubt possesses force 
in a conceptual world of timeless moral ques- 
tions. But in the social world of irredeemable 
change', of struggle and uncertainty, which 
ethnographers have increasingly discovered all 
about us, it seems decidedly remote. Perhaps, 
the final word is given by an nnonymous 
review, recommending another of Professor 
Needham’s books, printed on the baj* - 
of Exemplars', “it is really a litle gent, 
precious in its innocence, remindful of nnden! 
bucolic times . . M 


■ : 4iad bden; sjtrifctw tidmi imd th&t 

I 1 *-’- • I W*»IH >.i; I ‘*t l il.Vm! I * 


. |ong (DUrneyson horseb^ekpii oh foot,'camp- 
; f: . itjjg ot sleeping in nati ve huts inj primitive yii- 
fiRl apbroaehes to h^ffierjdships 
. of: tidd|cS i vyith children. 

' : , She vya^ pnc^ formdlly. macje k member of .a 
^i'YtBrough.a ^frejri^wt haij- 


washing and flic bestowal of n new 
once, in Ecuador, she submitted to tv horrify*; 
ingeurc that involved having n mixture 
nnmon, tigrctflfo and rum spat over lier.iW.. . 

• legs and face, • " 

These trips took her to many parts ofa*; 
United Stales as well as to South Am w itt..-.. 
collecting data on cultures and folklore, wtt. ; 
she wrote up most meticulously. She vJ' 
tinued to write books and articles on oti1 ®! ; 
subjects. A few of the titles indicate 1 he | 

of her concerns - Old Fashioned ^ oman '^L ‘. . 

■ and Con ventionality , Social Freedom , ToyMr_ 

Keeping the Peace, Religious Chastity a. 
Journal of a pacifist. 1 j ' : tb ' 

• ■ She was, however, coming more and ...! . 

the conclusion that empirical anthropoW v- ; 
with its techniques for studying the ff ^j V 

. which self-expression is checked by ? , 

forces Was a tnpre effective way of prpmP^*. ■. •' 
her beliefs than direct propaganda. ^ - 

tific work was receiving recognition: F 

she was elected president of. the Ante 1 vl. 
Folklore Society, in 1923 president of. 

, American Ethnological Society and in W ^ . 

Was the first woman to be eiectedpresldOT. 

. the American Anthropological Asso<riV^;, 

. She had tha rare capacity pf being !?ble to <» ;!■ i t 
bine her for travel and adven^ r^ 

scrupulous and pairtstaking. sbholarshio £• 

. has left a lasting monument in; two signing, 
books Pueblo Indian Religion 

■ Townof Souls. Shi diedin 1941withabooK ,, 1 . . 

, the Andean ; IndIan^ of jBcyador unfl™?H.i.‘ 


Pa ul Scabright 

Paul Scabright is studying problems of eco- 
nomic risk and means of insurance available to 
villagers in rural India. Of the two villages 
selected for study, one is fully irrigated, one 
entirely dry. A detailed census of each is being 
conducted to build up a general picture of its 
economy and society. This will be followed by a 
more detailed study of the operation of gov- 
ernment schemes to insure livestock, and of 
attitudes to risk atul to the value of insurance. 

“Going for work then?" asks a woman’s voice, 
as we come out of the tenshop and walk down a 
little street in Manipurnm. Tile question is rhe- 
torical. and the questioner shy. but before she 
disappears an arch smile reminds us of the 
difficulty we have in making anyone believe 
that walking round the village talking to people 
is an activity appropriately described as 
"work". There nrc four of us. two Europeuns 
and two Tamils, and we have begun by taking a 
census oF Manipuram before moving on to 
Kovilur. 

Manipuram. one of the two villages chosen 
for this comparative study, lies in a landscape 
which is irrigated for nine months a year by the 
canals that have reduced the great Cauvery 
River to a trickle in the sand, and have filled 
every available space in the surrounding land 
with paddy, banana and sugar-esne. On the 
face of it, prosperity and security from natural 
whim seem to end abruptly at the line of the 
lost canal, reached from M(inipurnm down an 
avenue lined with tamarinds, which then 
breaks to wind out across the harsh red soil to 
Kovilur. Certainly, the farmers in Kovilur are 
at the mercy of the rain, which has failed - 
again - this yeur, so that many of their crops of 
sorghum and millet have dried up. But the 
wetlands, have their threats too: while most 
people in Kovilur own some land, however 
uncertain its benefits, the irrigated tracts have 
drawn in large numbers of migrant fnmilies to 
try their luck at Indian roulette: wage labour by 
the day. The winners gel the equivalent of forty 
pence a day; women half that sum (and most, 
women work). More than half the households 
in Manipuram neither own nor rent nny land. 
Of the rest, most farm only an acre or two, and 
have lately been discovering some of the risks 
of (he green revolution technology. The strain 
of paddy most popular for its high yields has 
succumbed to a new virus that 1ms cut harvest 
production by more thnn half. At the moment, 
while Kovilur waits limply for the monsoon, 
Maniputam Is anxiously tending the year’s 
second crop before the canals are closed for the 
summer, and hoping the virus will somehow 

• have weakened. 

Our problem is not the traditional one for 
anthropologists studying remote communities 
s - that or finding precedents within the experi- 
ence of their subjects to explain what the 

• Mhropologists are doing. In a country well* 

; combed by academics, administrators and the 
; army of the . concerned, there are too many 
/ possible precedents, few morc-than half right. 

i inevitable question is whether we are going 
.. • to bring money, help or - magic word - “pro- 
'■ jttk” to the village. We explain that our work 
.^different. But one day Jaganathftn, an agri- 
; 25“*! labourer in his fifties takes its on. ( 
'■ hioybe yoiir work ; Is different. But that 
‘ ^ n g e how much we need help from 

; . with education, money and contacts. 

! l°u could help us if you wanted tp.". . 
JNhw we were looking arottrid for sites we 
. F ed ^O find accommodqtionin Kulitalal, the 

I ; J^tfoWnAYhe search led /to a' ; house, that 
.‘•had once been used by a development worker 
; »om W^t^ was no difficulty 

: F*w(ring;thd place, “Yoii, mean the house 
mnn — • lived, who used to get all that 

; ^S^^rij Germany j ust : to come and live 
; i one i riformant. ! “Ask anyone; 

A Sense of being wptched is 
,shik6 off. Our first visit to Mani- 


||-. - cJfFwP Ptldrt tijat day,: was more limited 
^vi jl age accountant, whose co- 
in such a study, had 
I* Murugah' (tlid second son 

W Spepk on Tuesdays. The air of 
leh' US' Unpre- 


pared for vigorous bargaining when we re- 
lumed the following Friduy to arrange accom- 
modation. News of the rent we would pay 
circulated among the watching crowd, and we 
have bad to redouble our efforts to explain the 
difference between “research” and “project 
funding”. It is made harder by the fact that the 
obvious alternative to our coming to give 
money is our coming to take it. “We hnve 
nothing to do with the government”, we say to 
the people watching at windows, milling round 
us in the open, staring over our shoulders or 
into our eyes, unstoppably. “We are just here 
to observe." Forty pairs of eyes and ears drink 
this in. The reception given to our explanations 
is always courteous. “All information given to 
us is confidential", we told the first few people 
interviewed for the census. They always nod- 
ded, along with the nine or ten watching 
others. We have since had cause to be glad of 
the audience, who have chipped in uninhib- 
itedly to embellish an informant's account, or 
to chide him for hiding things from us. “What 
do you nieun, you’re an agricultural labourer?" 
suys Moni's sister-in-law scornfully. “Everyone 
knows you’re a cattle broker." Mani looks 
sheepish. 

My conception of the frontiers between the 
public and the private is being radically re- 
drawn. The watchers, mainly children, are 
with me whenever they can be - as I read, wash 
myself or my clothes at the well, and now as I 
write. On the first evening in Manipuram I was 
taken to the spot in the fields that was to be my 
latrine, and four boys accompanied me, 
perhaps curious to find out what an English- 
man wears under his dhoti. It's not hard to 
conie across people in small groups, on their 
haunches, chatting. Eating, by contrast, is seen 
as a private act. After the first few days when 
we ate lunch on our verandah we were quietly 
told that it was better indoors. In a place where 
many are hungry, it is conspicuous to consume. 

Sometimes the audience can be turned to 
advantage, and for smnll tnsks it provides n 
readily exploitable pool of child labour. One 
day I noticed a diirk, good-looking boy of ab- 
out ten who had been watching me shyly for 
several days and asking occasional questions in 
a small, hoarse voice. Thoughtlessly, I asked 
him to fetch some water from the well for me to 
wash with . A sudden look of alarm and a shake 
of the head alerted me too problem, and I went 
for the water myself. When I returned he had 
disappeared, and it was only the next day that l 
could make amends, offering biscuits to a 
group of four children from the Pallar colony. 
Nearly 60 per cent of families in Manipuram 
belong to the Hnrijans or scheduled castes, 
once known as “untouchables” and strictly 
speaking outside the caste system altogether. 
There are three scpnrntc Hnrijan castes here, 
of whom the Pullars claim the highest status. 
("They’re always disputing status with the 
Pariahs", says Mnnicknm, a sixty-year-old Pal- 
lar who led Communist Party tenants’ agitation 
here in the 1950s. “Whnt hope is there of an 
end to the caste system when even the Hnrijans 
want to preserve it among themselves?”) It is 
the first time the Pallar children hnve ventured 
into (bis st reel of the caste Hindus (those above 
the Untouchables, that is): They are nervous 
about taking the biscuits, since it . means 
touching my platen But within a few days Har(- 
! jan children are viiiting In liirge niimbers. My 
neighbours ore clearly unhappy. But their 
grumbles never mention ca£te; it is always that 
the children “make a noise”, “steal things", 
“cause damage" add so forth. In fact tlje Hari- 
jan children are, mostly too nervous; too con- 
scious of the precariousness of their position,, 
to indulge in the brashness bf.the caste chil- 
dren, Once I lent out some Oxford postcards to 
a group who were on fhelr way tp school, and 
as they were handing them back a Self- 

appointed guard weht rpuhd checking ^nelr. 

satcliels to make sure! none hftd been slyly re- 
. • tained. •' ' ’ v ; = ' 

: The Harijans are appreciably stronger hpfe, 
than in many other villages in |h>s irrigated 

tract* A largely Successful participation iq tne 

S-^STlilfer” agitations of the 1S50, has, 
. * . meant that. repiarkaMy, ^Her pro^rti^. 
of Harijans than caste Hindus are : Mdlea 

labourers. .Government schemes to subridize 
livestock and housing liave teen direrted^tp- 
wafds Pallars. and Pariahs I the ; ^ 

• J ' vvho work in leatKer ahd are theldwest^rankihg 


of all. have as usual been left out and live, a few 
of them', in huts some way outside the village >. 
Such land as the Harijans have is often of poor 
quality, but it is land all the same. It is hurd not 
to feel that economic advancement, however 
partial, has helped both to curb the more offen- 
sive manifestations of caste hierarchy (the Ins! 
public floggings fin caste offences such as 
wearing sandals took place more thnn ten years 
ago), and to weaken the contribution of hierar- 
chy itself in the operation of the system. 

Geographical separation remains complete; 
Pallars and Pariahs have their own self-con- 
tained colonies; the taboo on using custc wells 
is unbroken; intermarriage is virtually un- 
known, and ostracized when it does occur. Bui 
the committee of village elders is moribund; it 
is the Pallar committee that is most nctivc here, 
though its meetings are renowned for roaring 
and drunkenness. Harijans get the jobs in co- 
operative societies and village administration. 
And it is the Pallnrs who hold the best temple 
festivals, a fact acknowledged by the discreet 
audience of caste Hindus who observe them 
from a distance, a solecism unthinkable twenty 
years ago. 



A priest at Laxman Temple, Hem Kund. Loxman was 
the younger brother of Shrl Rama i from life • 
Ramaycma Epic) who performed penance otHem 
Kttnd: The photograph is reproduced froniTbe 
Himalaya Kallasa-Manasnrovar: In scripture .art 
and thought by Rommel and Strdliana V’anna 
(l 26pp. Lotus, distributed M the UK by Brow's 
Information Semce, I34jjreat Portland Street . 

London WIN 5PH. £21). 

But change In Manipuram is a complex mat- 
ter, and certain to confound any believer in a 
linear progression fronV“lrnditionnl” tp "mod- 
ern" society. Thirty years of films mingling 
sentimental politics and sentimental romance 
have done nothing to weaken the Drnvidian 
marriage system, which is not only endo- 
gamous within thesubcnsle but also frequently 
involves the union of close relatives. The sys- 
tem is a dramatic counter-example to theories 
that would explain conceptions of incest gene- 
tically, for not only does Us crucial distinction 
between cross and parallel klri cut across rela- 
tions of identical genetic Closeness, but the 
preferred marriages arc between jirst cross-; 


English prose all their lives. The plentiful bor- 
rowings are a boon to a stumbling student of 
Tamil, in (he face of so many other natural 
obstacles. Some of these are sociological; 
Tamil has the same phrase for “speak slowly” 
and “speak quietly”; one woman for a long 
lime stopped making nny sound to me at all, 
mouthing the words in an elaborate and quite 
incomprehensible dumb-show. Others are 
structural, like the fact that a language with 
five “n"s and three ‘T'shas only one consonant 
to cover the sounds "p”, “b" and ‘T’. 

The British influence is there in everything 
frem a passion for cricket to a remarkable 
familiarity with English rhymes. Balu, aged 
four, lives next door to me and knows more 
poetry than any child of his age l have ever 
met. Must is in Tamil, but he regularly recites 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star", and a poem ab- 
out the importance of brushing your teeth. On 
my first morning I bathed in a large well beside 
a paddy field, to shouts of “Hart crarse bunce! 
Hart crarse bunce! Vun yeh penny, two yell 
penny, hart crarse bunce!" The next day a 
beaming boy shouted, “Solomon Grundy, 
burn on Monday” from the side - in a locally 
adapted version. “Christened on Tuesday, 
buried on Wednesday!” he yelled ns he hurled 
himself gleefully into the well. One evening, as 
I snt reading, the eyes of n crowd around me 
lighted on n book of poetry at my side, from 
which a photograph of William Empson 
looked sternly in black and white. "Father Wil- 
liam! Father William! Poyeins!" someone 
shouted in English. “Oh”. I said. “Who's 
Father William?" (1 pictured some dedicated 
cleric working in village education.) Back 
came the chorus: “You are wold. Father Wil- 
liam, the young man said!” Later a boy came to 
show me the book from which their snatches of 
poetry were culled. Along with Lewis Carroll 
there was a poem which, in garbled recitation, 
had sounded faintly like Rupert Brooke, but 
turned out to be “1 Vow To Thee My Coun- 
try”. I presume it was included because the 
poet's name is Sir Cecil Spring Rice. One of its 
lines hqd been laboriously miscopied in pencil: . 
“the love that never fiaters [sic], the love that 
pays the prices”. And there was James Kir- 
kup's poem that ends: : “Rertebiber. no men . 
"i are foreign, and no countries strange". Twelve - 
years of education can give children the ability, ' 
to recite English verse, but all too often not the 
ability to get any other job than agricultural 
labour for the same wage as an illiterate. 

However popular poetry may be, it is out- 
stripped, of course, by drink. The toddy shop 
in Manipuram sells about a hundred and fifty 
litres a day, equal to half a litre to every adult 
male. Since many men don’t drink at all, some 
must drink a lot. Before prohibition was lifted 
■ in 1981. there- was illicit brewing, but most 
people agree that it was on a smaller scale. The 
most vociferous opponents of the toddy shop 
are women, who have seen food budgets 
appropriated and household implements 
pawned to provide the cash. Sometimes de- 
pression and drink conspire to make men vio- 
lent, nnd then it is often their wives who bear 
the blows. We have talked to many'bruised and 
: frightened women, and one who lives close by 
the house can often be heard crying out at 


cousins and even bplweori uncle and niece. the house can often oe nearo crying oui ai 
Half the marriages in Mnriipufam are of this ; night; Sometimes the violence erupts more 
kind (one, In seven are uncle-niece marriages), " f publicly: last month Raju, a man in his twen- 
•' a proportion that Bppears! : eyep to have in- ' lies, attacked his' old enemy KBnnan in the 
creased over the* past thirty years or so. Love : toddy shop. He was finally restrained after he . 
marriage may be a must in the movies, but in had floored Kannan and kicked him savagely ' 
real life there are more important considera- . in the throat and mouth. While Kannan wns 
' tions (teenagers ore as emphatic as anyone on !. taken to hospital, Raju was tied down on the 
this, point). These considerations Include, of i tiles in front of the: Pallar temple and left to 
course, the dowry system, whichfar from Fad-: v bake in the ;sun. for several hours until the 
, inghas been spreading by emulation to castes •/ police arrive^. He was eventually released on 
in which it was traditionally unknown . or which '. ; bail, but two days ago Kannan died in hospital. • 
even used to pay bride-price;! Qanapathy. a The news cariie first by rumour, the n from the 
member of the Veliatar peasant caste . has been';',.. !police, then in a felegram from the hospital 
• making expensive preparations for his dmigh- .authorities addressed surrealistically to the 
ter's wedding. * v Brnhminishi has come to the • ; dead niari himself. Raju has fled the village, 
other castes now< he complains. “It’s a great .• . , ; YestercJay Kannan’s funeral was hejd, o =,. 
! burden. Buitfhat to do?”, .. • J 1 './ lively affah with much dnjmmipg. dandng 

For a British visitor!; the j temptation to sue- ‘i ..arid, of course, drinking in memory ofthe dead; ■ 

. cumb to linear iliebriei of development is all mtiti. There is a great resilience in the presence • 
-the greater, fqr the : signs of British influence . of the blankness of hunger rind violence, and J 
" ore everywhere.'. It is there In the language: have seen reserves of vigour and humour biib- . . 

Tamil has no clear boundaries with English; it ble tip Iri the most:, dispiriting circumstances, 
has riot only loan-words, but loan- phrases. The broadest smile in the village belongs to 

clauses, entire sentences. The ; more educated Shanthi. a crippled woman of thirty supported 
speakers switch fjreejy bfetweeri . languages* by an old mother whose anxiety about her 
, >hile. the^ .less, .educated .hrt.isu.rpriped, dau^tef’s future is expressed in the repeated *-.■ 

‘ coyer that they liave:been speaking snatchesof i! wish that she had drowned Shanthl at birth. 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 

So it’s all over, bar the book- selling. “Writers 
on War", the Book Marketing Council’s Latest 
promotion, has done its stuff, though there will 
doubtless be the odd refugee copy of The White 
Guard or The Quiet American occupying shelf- 
space for a while yet. ft was one of the Coun- 
cil’s less contentious campaigns (pace Pub- 
lishers for Peace, who staged a pre-emptive 
strike of their own), though everyone noticed 
that there wasn't much about the Eastern 
Front, and The Times diarist complained that 
Hemingway and Mailer seemed to have gone 
missing in action. These were minor skir- 
mishes, though, compared with the battles 
only a few years ago over promotions like 
"Best of British”. 

In fact, boringly, pe&ce seems to have 
broken out between the trade and the literati. 
Norman Stone. Professor of Modem History 
at Oxford and chairman of the three-person 
panel that chose the twenty "War” titles, 
glanced at one reason for this turnabout 
when he spoke of the contrast between 
First World War writing and the mostly 
disappointing stuff that came out of the Second 
World War. Ordinary people, he pointed out. 
were much more literate at the beginning of the 
century, and so more deeply and articulately 
moved by the mass barbarism that they were 
pitched into. Now the habits of reading and 
writing are themselves under attack. Or to pul 
it another way, the territory that’s being lost in 
present-day publishing (in “real terms” accord- 
ing to the 1985 Book Trade Economic Review) 
is that covered by school text-books (down 
8.4%) and children's books (down 25.4%). 

Once upon a time young men (and boys) 
read more. Among the many fascinating 
graphs in the Economic Review is one that 
seems to show that the Largest identifiable 
group of readers is composed of women of a 
certain age in the ABC1 classification. This 
changes a bit when you look at book -buying as 


opposed to reading, but women still buy more 
(and schoolgirls read more than schoolboys, so 
are more likely to end up buyers). All of which 
perhaps helps to explain the tasteful, re- 
trospective and vaguely pacific atmosphere of 
the "War" promotion. Indeed its tactless sub- 
title, “The Bloody Muse” might prompt odder 
speculations along these lines, since it’s re- 
miniscent of nothing so much as Penelope 
Shuttle and Peter Redgrove’s splendidly 
eccentric The Wise Wound, all about men- 
struation as a world-force. However, (he cam- 
paign wasn’t about world-forces of any sort, 
more about the connection between writing 
and old-style personal values. Jill Neville, the 
one woman among the judges, mentioned the 
word “bourgeois” a couple of times, in neutral 
tones, in an attempt to suggest why she thought 
that some kinds of anonymous horror are 
actually unwritable - beyond words. Falklands 
veteran Mnx Hastings, the third judge, was 
perhaps making the same point when he said 
that it wouldn’t do to underestimate the satis- 
faction, coherence, pleasure even, that small 
winnable wars could occasion. All in all, “Wri- 
ters on War” was - one felt - a rear-guard 
action in defence of literacy. By a charming 
irony, the next scheduled promotion is “Books 
for Babies” - books with almost no words in 
them at all, certified chewable, designed to 
give kids a taste at least of the page-turning 
habit before they're old enough to have 
pocket-money to spend on Star Wars. 

★ ★ ★ 

Why do writers go on writing? Or rather, Pour- 
quoi tcrivez-vous? The French magazine 
Liberation has asked writers from eighty coun- 
tries this tricky question, and received four 
hundred replies in twenty-eight languages, all 
collected in a special number. The idea is cred- 
ited to veteran surrealist Philippe Soupault, 
who first popped the question in Literature in 
1919, and still thinks it a good one. His own 
answer is dusty enough - ’’Parce que cela 
m’amuse” - though he’s outdone in untranslat- 


Current Anthropology 
from Cornell... 

Humor and 
Laughter 

An Anthropological Approach 
By MAHADEV L. APTE. "Aptrfs 
book is unique: anthropologists 
have - written about joking ■ and 
humor and laughter among the 
so-and-so and the thls-and-that, but 
; there Is ho work anywhere available • 
that matches the broad comparative 
perspective that Apte brings to the 
subject. " — Keith H. Basso, Yale Unl : 
verslty. : . $16.46 paper; 

. •• \ .. $37,76 doth 

The Tactical 
Uses of Passion 

. An Essay on Power, Reason? aiut Reality 
By F.G. BAILEY. "F.G. Bailey, Is an an 
" thropologist, Used to remote cultures, who has 
already taken committees seriously, and here 
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get their, 
flls texts , 
Wbrkf ( gf{ 



S'i.v > 1 


political '§cjence, '"and from 1 literature,' particularly! C-P- Snow arid John le 
. Can4 ’ WLlarii Hudson, Timed Literary Supplement, . $13-15 paber, 

•/ •. \ . ■ . $37.?5 cloth 

Five Bodies 

Thetiman Shape of Modem Society , ■■■•; 


iff,? 




;the:rri'ddeM • 


: $19.26 


> Edited by i 

.ogistavyerea 


able brevity by Samuel Beckell: '"Bon qu'ii 
£a." Translating everyone else into French, too, 
has the effect, to begin with, of universal, bleak 
light-heartedness, all stylish shrugs and iron- 
ical disclaimers. From Argentina to Yugosla- 
via, insouciance rules: “Because I'm a writer” 
(Carlos Drummond de Andrade, Brazil); "If I 
one day feel obliged to ask myself the question 
you've asked, it will be a fair indication that 
I’ve lost my reason for writing. But naturally 
I'll never allow myself to be certain of that. 
Because I shan't ask myself the question” 
(Henrik Norbrnndt, Denmark); “It's my 
masochistic side, I imagine” (Wole Soyinka, 
Nigeria), and so forth. Marquez answers “So 
that my friends will like me better.” Gilntcr 
Grass says “I write because 1 can’t do uuy thing 
else.” A lot of people provide answers that 
seem to have been lying in wait to ambush the 
question - for example American William 
Gass: "I write to indict humanity ... I can’t 
eat enough to cover the whole earth with 
vomit". Hence these dirty little black marks on 
the paper .... 

In fact, however, when you take a closer 
look you realize that those who speak the inter- 
national language of pleasure / nausea (”ce 
langage inlransitif”, Enrique Lihn, Chile) are 
counterbalanced by writers a lot less queasy: “1 
come from a part of the world that has been 
silent for six hundred years ...” (Sony Labou 
Tansi, Congo); “I write for those unable to 
write, those silenced by bullets" (Nicholas 
Guillen, Cuba); “I write for vengeance . . .on 
behalf of the illiterate" (Ferdinando Camon, 
Italy); “it's not true that poetry has no effect on 
the struggle for liberty . . . poetry has kept the 
national identity alive” (Jon Oskar, Iceland). 
Compare Margaret Atwood's uncomfortable 
response - “I could reply with another ques- 
tion, ‘why doesn't everyone write?’ Because 
it’s certain that writing is one of the things that 
distinguishes the human ... if I was on an 
American talk-show. I’d say writing makes 
money, which would be the only decent reason 
one could offer". 

Juxtaposing the United States and Finland, 
Sweden and the Sudan, not only 
produces a bizarre new geography, but a 
series of discontinuous, incompatible histories, 
a version of the Unesco effect. The haves, the 
post-moderns, who are fed up with literature, 
are anxious to disclaim any possible purpose 
for it, while the have-nots invoke visions of 


freedom and self-realization. Perhaps that b 
why (he most “representative” entries tetml 
come from - say - South America where 1 
Brazilian Antonio Torres points out '.I 

twentieth century and the seventeenth cento! 
live together in perfect disharmony: “Iniavfe 
in this century, but I come from the sev^ 
teenth. . . I am. perhaps, a much less talented 
stoiv-leller than those anonymous and ilfitej. 
ate people of my childhood who set me onfe 

path. . .".And then again, there’s the hnfc ’ 

paradox of censorship. Snndnr Csoori spells it . 
out: “in Hungary, the written word inspires 
respect . . . and often politicians respect mosi 
those whose works they ban . . Involuntary 
(thoroughly un-Bcckettion) silences abound, 
and make the wittier answers look self-indul- 
gent. 

The one thing Liberation's respondents have 
in common, of course, is that they took the 
trouble to respond, which adds to the ironic 
free-for-all effect (n surrealist map of the lit«. 
ary world) that the editors were aiming fat. 
One will never know whether - for instance - 
Kingsley Amis and Muriel Spark weren't 
asked, or simply didn’t answer. But Harold 
Acton was, and did ("I write for my own plea- 
sure and, I hope, for those readers who could 
become friends”). Judging from tbc 
Royaume-Uni contingent, who form a 
pleasantly unpredictable bunch (V. S. Pritch- 
ett, Fred Uhlman), Liberation cast its net wide. 
There is perhaps the faintest whiff of chauvin- 
ism- Anthony Powell, it is remarked, is “con- 
siddr* par certains comnrc Ic Proust Baglais', 
and one of the photographers seems to have 
fallen sloppily in love witii Edna O’Brien, who 
gets four pages of pictures - but the result is 
impressively catholic, various, civilized and 
yes, literate. It’s difficult, too, to imagine an 
English, or English-language journal that 
would have tracked down the author of (he fust 
Samoan novel (Albert Wendt, “equally « 
home with the absurd or the status of rninn-'. 
ities in the Pacific”) or admired Charles 
Bukowski's acne ("une nend de champion") or 
Jerzy Kosinski’s vertical floating record. 
Though 1 it perhaps helps to have a riaraette 
Kosinski and write in American. One otter 
thing many of these writers have in common is 
that they’re exiles, which may be a matter of 
advanced editorial policy, but is also o testi- 
mony to the violent ways reality has been 
rearranged during our century of wars, 


Periodicals, 28: Edinburgh Review 


Gerald Mangan 

Edinburgh Review 
Double Number 67/68 
160pp. £2,95. 

1 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh EH8 9LW 
'The former New Edinburgh Review, which 


we find Peter Burke fastidiously refuting^ 
"popular" view of Giambattista Vico (16®- 
1744) ns a prophet without antecedents, i 
The prevailing atmosphere is sombre, even 
nocturnal. While Jeff Torrlngton’5 W 
“Nlglu of the Worm” catches the black humoar 
of night-shift workers, “creeping from one tow- 
ly job to Ihc next, eating the dirt", Jones Ke- 
man’s fraught dialogue in “In With the [W 


had been running visibly out of, steam during tor” engages with the class-issues underlywf 


the editorship of Allan Ma$sie, has been taken 
briskly in hand by its new editor Peter Kravltz 
and given something qf a facelift. Dropping the 
“new”; from the title, (“rather than call it the 
new NER"), it has adopted a book-format 
similar to that of .Granin, and thus reverted to 
the form of the original Edinburgh Review 


thnt editorial definition, Burrowing deep injo 
“The Black Brain of Piranesi" for twentjW 
pnges, Marguerite Yourcennr emerges 
some lucid Insights into that visionary engr 
er’s Imaginary Prisons. Pursuing an even mar- 
ker vein through the tortured mind of thepw* 
James Thomson (“B.V. ,, ),Tom Leonard sjp- 


established in 1802 in the same street. It also pathetically illuminates the more obscurecof 1 . 


* impacts ;6jP.ia^e r ’r6iesept £rea ■ ha\$ tiome'.frai 

v&nfjl ^ycHolo^. TCls bools !represdriti; Thfe to ; detf 


i.firim^plagy 

: dedelp]p;|a 


. . announces a new, eclecticism , in tones reminisr , nets of “The City of Dreadful Night”! ; < 

- i: cent pf-botli-^Scotlish Eiillghtipment arid jenny Turner is one of those who takes. 1 * 

. . 'the optinustic iytSps, ^To gather all the lays of , opportunity to sprawl a little in this , 
culture intp onc whole” js the hewmotto ijlus- ; number, rambling puckishly around 
trated by. Alasdair Gray, \vho?e presence also unrelated works of American, fiction, . ■ 

. indicates^ significant shift to the west! Edin-. . ingredients arc reasonably varied, ft m«uoo 

burgh yojeek are cdnspicijpuSly absent from the ; Wpchenpost interview with Christa WoU, ® 1 
, issue , whi c h igh t have been, more aptly ... acerbic re-appraisal of Rothko by Janet Dal^, 

... rephqstened thc New Glasgow Review. ;i ; r several full-page photographs, and 

... - sotnething that is Poetry section devoted to the tepse, ■ ■ 

■ eerie lyrics of David Scptt : (b. 1960)/ ** 

'• P^P^Ml^siniyour. locaj arid: a Notices sections substantial, but the^ifl , 

1- football nutcfi. - but BOTH; ” The theiqe is by | to leave the reviews unsigned is one of 
' I ^^ il ^ r ^atureqf,G i a S gow writitig.liHe 'attractive throwbacks to the nineteanfa_ • 

■fc and the, jssuerh- tufy original,' feravitt hopes that Jt Iwjl -j! 

i ! , courage frankness" and allow “the fatuous ; 

iV , 1 thehot-sorfamouk to mix on equal 
V ^tiiis is hardly a cohipllment to his 9° n ^‘ st0 ; - 
' honesty, and doesn’t help the 


-m.i, \ , ; « ../• w.v » “i irv vi»m« ' \.i« .• 'i • . Z • 
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Letter 



Development 

Economics 


Sir, - Development economists complain that 
they are too often looked down upon by the 
economics profession. Walter Elkan's review 
(May 17) of Pioneers in Development, edited 
by Gerald M. Meier and Dudley Seers, makes 
one wonder whether they deserve any better. 

Elkan has espoused the black legend which 
tells that there was a dark period from the end 
of the Second World War until quite recently 
when “many of us were mesmerized by 
arguments that industrialization was the high 
road to development”. He wrongly implies 
that those who held this view were opposed to 
stimulating or investing in agriculture. I sug- 
gest he goes back to Ihc work of Myrdal, for 
example, where agriculture is given its due 
role. He seems unaware that many who 
believed in the mixed-economy approach to 
development policy were also advocates of 
measures to redistribute land from landlords to 
peasant farmers - something which has been 
noticeably unmentioned by the economists 
whom Elkan now praises, such as Bauer. (To 
say that Bauer's compendium of prejudices 
and opinions, masquerading as “economics”, 
may turn out to be the most influential of all 
development economics, is an unprecedented 
slur on the intelligence of future generations.) 

Worst of all, Elkan's own professions of faith 
show up the deepest failing of the subject - 
namely its appalling vulnerability to fashion: 
having beaten his breast and repented for his 
former naivety, he now denies that if poor 
countries want to “catch up” (an objective he 
seems to approve of) they need to industrial- 
ize, and even seems to think that some of them 
are precluded from doing so by the lack of 
“human capacities” or “cultural attributes”, 
which he leaves tantalizingly undefined. 

If professors of economics persist in denying 
or placing in serious doubt the idea that 
development implies industrialization, and in 
consigning the poor countries of the world to 
pmhanent dependence on agriculture, they 
will surely continue to be the laughing-stock of 
the profession. If in addition they claim for 
their own cultures unique attributes which will 
exclude others from attaining the living stan- 
dards of Western or Japanese capitalist soci- 
ety, they may also attract unwelcome attention 
in the developing countries they purport to 
study. If they continue to ignore the reasons 
why highly state-controlled economies such ns 
those of Japan and other east Asian economies 
have prospered they will go seriously out of 
date and out of touch. And If they continue 
merely to pander to the fashions of the moment 
•they will definitively consign themselves and 
their discipline to journalism and consultancy. 
DAVID LEHMANN. 

Centre of Lnlln-Amerlcnn Studios, University of 
Cambridge, History Faculty Building, West Rond, 
. Cambridge, 


'Alien Powers' 


Sir, It would be discourteous to ignore 
Professpr Oilman (Letters, May 17), but 
tedious for your readers and unkind to him to 
do more than regret that he Cannot distinguish ; 
between self-defence and self-destruction. 
AUN RYAN. • 

New College, Oxford, . 


Edward Lear 


Sir, - Claude Rawson’s review (Commentary. 
May 24) of the Edward Lear exhibition at the 
Royal Academy seems curiously out of touch. 
It is simply not true that "to this day it is only 
for his Nonsense that he has been taken 
seriously". Gooden and Fox held a wide-rang- 
ing exhibition in 1968 to mark the publication 
of Vivien Noakes’s biography; in 1983 the Fine 
Art Society held an exhibition devoted to 
Lear's travels. Landscape drawings and water- 
colours by Lear have been regularly on view at 
Agnews and Spinks, and a steadily growing 
esteem for these can be measured, however 
crudely, in the prices asked for these works. 
Nor were Lear’s attempts in oils invariably 
doomed: witness his noble Kanchen junga from 
Darjeeling, or the view of the Pyramids Road 
at Gizeh. No one seriously interested in British 
landscape art in the nineteenth century can be 
unaware of Lear's distinction in this field. 


ANDREW ROBERTS. 

47 Willes Road, London NW5. 


Indian English Poets 


Sir, - 1 seem to recall Bruce King (Letters, May 
10) querying as to why Anne Stevenson was 
surprised that Indians write in English. He felt 
it was as natural as Americans writing English, 
to which, now, Anne Stevenson (Letters. May 
17) tells us she was merely surprised “that 
nationalist feelings had not been aroused by 
the prevalence of English in no-longer English 
India”. It might help here to get things in 
perspective if one realized that just some 1 per 
cent of people in India speak English, and a lot 
more poetry has been, is and will be written in 
the regional languages than was, is and will be 
ever written in English. 

One would imagine that Indian poets might 
find comments that they are writing Indian- 
English (or Anglo-Indian, if you please) a trifle 
condescending. It is more likely they see 
themselves writing poetry in English. And to 
be thought of as worthy of mention merely 
because of the exotic Indianness of their 
English may be a trifle off-putting, especially 
since (as in the case of Njssim Ezekiel’s poem) 
they have to deliberately do a Peter Sellers to 1 
make a fun poem about Indian English. 


typography: of course this is untrue, and I 
never said anything so silly.” What Mrs 
Cavendish enunciates in her handbook is only 
the broad principle, but I was explaining that a 
repercussion of this principle is that anyone 
who publishes anything (and a typewritten 
copy, reproduced in a number of photocopies 
is, technically, “published") and who offers the 
work to the public (and even "gratuitous 
circulation" is publication) has just as much 
legal right to protect the unauthorized repro- 
duction of that typed copy as would a commer- 
cial publisher of the same text. An out-of- 
copyright work, reproduced by a typist for 
distribution, is an “edition" of that work and 
though it is unlikely that anyone cares, even 
the typist, it is the typist’s copyright for 
twenty-five years. 

Then Mrs Cavendish says that I complain 
that she has “ignored ’a tide of opinion that 
increasingly defines “copyright” as the right to 
copy (not necessarily freely, but at least under 
agreed terms and licences)’. What this means is 
anybody's guess.” 

What it means - and l tried to avoid the 
lawyers' term - is that Mrs Cavendish makes 
only passing mention of compulsory licences , 
the type of permission that is now hotly 
debated in regard to the Government’s Green 
Paper on audio and visual recording. In this 
situation a copyright owner cannot refuse 
permission to copy provided the person mak- 
ing the copy has paid the appropriate “tax”. It 
is a situation that the British publishers' 
Copyright Licensing Agency is vigorously 
trying to forestall. 

MICHELE FIELD. 

47 St Maur Road. London SW6. 


S. N. NANPORIA. 

Jupiter Apartments, off Altamounl Road. 
Bombay 26. 


'The Kingdom of the 
Wicked' 


'Baltimore' 


JOHN RYLE. . 

1 St Luke’s Mews, London WIL 


Shaw's Letters 


Sir, - Reviewing Anthony Burgess's The 
Kbigdom of the Wicked, Peter Howell (May 
31 ) quotes three “non-words" used by Burgess. 
At least one of the three, “ictal", is certainly no 
non- word, and may be found in both Webster's 
and the Supplement to the OED. 

But even more worryingly, Howell seems to 
object to such neologisms, talking of Burgess’s 
“strange” English and his “lexical freaks". 
Burgess is both a talented novelist and a gifted 
and sensitive linguist, Surely he ha? a right to 
use and create words as he thinks best, for the 
appreciation a'nd approval of the perceptive 
readfer? It is precisely; such language, bpth 
intelligent and ' Innovative f • . that . makes : 
Burgeses works so rewarding, as it' has done 
those 1 of Nabokov and others before him. 


Sir, - Michael Holroyd (May 31) may be 
correct In suggesting that Dan Laurence should 
have indicated that Shaw's letter to Charles 
Sarolea had been published previously in What 
l Really Wrote About the War, However, he is 
not correct in writing that the letter is "readily 
available" in that volume- which, unlike most 
of the other books in the Standard Edition , was 
not reissued after 1945. 1 searched for a single 
copy for twenty years and more recently it took 
a well-known firm of dealers several years to 
find one. 


W. G. SIMPSON. 

Sandqwn House, 8 St Clare .Road, Colchester, 
ifissex. 


'By Way of Sainte- 
Betive' 


Isabelle de Charrfere 

^i-lhave read yith 1 great interest the review 
Patrick and Margaret Higonnet of Isabelle 
« Giarriire’s (Ewrer conipl&es. Tome 6, and 
j*Al« D<;guise’& tecent book about her ind 
^odd (May 17).| The analysis of her rela- 
onship to Benjamin Constant and to Her 
' ^Mnds seems to me extremely percep- 
■^^^well a^f Her attitude to her own work. 

. jro s»?^ilsed ttiat neither of these books 
: ". a ?teferred either to peoffrey Scott's brilliant ■ 
! 2^/fcfaj nor to my mother’s transla- 
^^ ^ Mroe de Charri^re’s novels, 
Si? ^H ences t ° H er and to Boswell’s cor-’ 

, ' -W^ende with her in Geoffrey Scott's pre- 
?. fSW** -Malahide Papers”. " • 

: JjMWhdtJTs this otherwise interesting rer 

'% : ^i^mplete:'!.'=. 

5 ;S9^oo. ; - ; : .V 

Savello.M, 00186 Romp.' •' 


ADRIAN ROOM. ' • 

173, The Causeway,. Peterefield, Hampshire. 


Aspects of Copyright 

Si r,- The author of A Handbook of Copyright 
in British Publishing wrote tp you in such ap 
injured spirit (May 10) that she must have . 
found more between the lines of my review : 
than I left there; I intended np personal 
criticism and laid only that a handbook is 
necessarily ail oversimplification, > a field 
such a? copyright, ^ where, there- are, so many 
shades of grey, 'simplifications are painfully 

misleading. , ■ ; \ ■ !' / • 

. Mavis Cavendish ,says that I “severa/ times ; 

over’’’ present rqy misinterpretations as hers. , 
She cites two errprs, and jn the: Interests of 
readers who might be misled by her, "coriec- 

tions" I must use y° ur columns to set her ngnti .. 
• “First", writes Mrs Cftyendisji. “shesays that. 

I say that a typist cah claim a ^pyrigltt lh her 


Basil 


Blackwell 


The View from Afar 

CLAUDE L&VI-STRAUSS 


This book Is, to an extent, the third 
volume of the author's Structural 
Anthropology. But he has chosen 
deliberately to indicate that the new work 
Is not simply a further exemplification of 
his extraordinarily Influential method. On 
the contrary he re-exam I nes the 
fundamentals of structuralism, at once 
redefining and re-establishing Its 
principles and methodology. 

320 pages, £19.50 (0 631 13966 4) 


Sir, - Christopher Hitchens is. unusually, a 
little bit off-key (American Notes, May 10). 
Nina Simone did not write the song “Balti- 
more”, Randy Newman did. Her passionately 
lugubrious cover version gives a fine gospel lift 
to the barrelhouse arrangement of the original. 
But Newman's own recording of his elegy to 
America’s Liverpool -“Oh Baltimore /Ain’t it 
hard just to live" - would seem Co be closer in 
spirit to the deliberate tinclevemess of Red: 
Baker. 


Sir, - With respect to youT correspondent,. 
Nicholas Jacobs (May 24), the new Hogarth 
Press paperback edition of Proust’s By Way of 
Sainte-Beuve is! exactly what it says it is - a 
refript of the text published by Chatto and' 
Windus In 1958 in Sylvia Townsend! Warner’s 
translation, but with a new introduction: by 
Terence Kilmariini -Vour readers may like to 
. know; that the ' “miscellaneous writings" ;. r re--, 
ferred tp by Mr Jacobs, which were included in ! 
the 1958 edition but not jn the Hogarth 
paperback, are (o form part of a new collection 
of Proust's essays which is being prepared for- 
publication by Terence Ki I mar tin. < 

JOHN CHARLTON: 

Chatto and WlnduS, 40' William IV Street. London ' 
WC2; . ••• : ■ V . 


Thepriqe ofSuzi Gablik’s Magritte, an illustra- 
tion from which was reproduced in our issue of 
May 17.: is £3.95. not £13.95, ns was incorrectly 
stated in the caption; " 


Cultivated Fruits 
of Britain 


Their Origin and History 
F.A. ROACH 


A history of every fruit and nut grown In 
gardens and commercial orchards in 
Britain from Roman times to the present 
day - that is the tremendous scope of 
this fascinating book. Lavishly Illustrated 
with pictures of fruit, their grafting and 
harvesting, it will become the standard 
reference work on the subject. 

360 pages, £25.00 (OG31 13969 9) 


A Dictionary of 
Marxist Thought 


Edited by TOM BOTTOMORE 
Editorial Board: Laurence Harris, 
V.G. Kiernan. Ralph Miliband 


‘Indispensable ^ . . It is of enormous 
scholastic value and will I am sure become 
even more valuable . . .’ Mem Statesman 
‘The entries cover a very wide range . . . 
clear, accurate and concise.’ 


Times Higher Education Supplement 
602 pages, paperback £8.50 (0631 142363) 


The Court Society 

NORBERT ELIAS 


• ‘77*e Court Society lb more than a case : 
study of France under the anden regime. It 
Is also . , a profound discussion of the -■ 
methodological problems of historical v 
explanation. Mol everyone, whether 
sociologist or historian, will agree with 
Ellas’s view. But no one seriously 
concerned with such questions will now be 
able to evade getting to grips with what he 
has to say In the books and essays now 
appearing In English.'. 

Tithes Higher Education Supplement 
308 pages, hardback £1 9.50 (0 63 1 19670 6) 
paperback £5.95 (0 631 13931 1) 


Coleridge’s 

Poetics 


PAUL HAMILTON 


'A brilliant book. The Coleridge that 
Hamilton presents us with Is more 
impressively consistent and more 
Important as a thinker about poetry than 
any we have seen before.' 

Times Educational Supplement 

‘An original, Illuminating and challenging 

book* British Book Hews ' 

224 pages, hardback £1 6.50 (0631 13364 X) 
paperback £7.50 (0 631 14268 i) 


Reconstructing 

Literature 


Edited by LAURENCE LERNER 


Literary criticism has recently become the 
scene of Intense controversy. Here elgjit 
distinguished critics — Wayne Booth, ; • 
John Holloway, Gabriel Josipovlci, 

La u fence Lerner,; Robert- Patt Ison, Roger 


1 Scrutori, Anthony Thorlby and Cedric ; ' ... 
.Watts - respond to the present, situation, 


iri'a .lively slnd humane book which offers 
Insights. into both' literary theory and 
particular works,; . ; ' 

224 pages ..hardback £ 16.50 <0631 133232) 
paip^rback £6.95 (0 631 14269 X) 


108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX4 1 JF and 


Suite 1505, 432 Park -Avenue South, 
Hew York NY 10016 
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COMMENTARY 

Projections of intransigence 

Robert Melville 

Francis Bacon $8£ > R 

Tale Gallery, until August 1 8 

— — * ' ~ " h;.' 

The thunder and lightning in the first hour of 
the Press View of Francis Bacon's Retrospec- 
tive at the Talc Gallery was possibly nature's 
acknowledgement of a painter who for iorty 
years lias been presenting natural man’s in- 
voluntary' contortions and excesses in n series ^ 
of masterpieces of unceremonious grandeur. 

The exhibition justifies the claim made by Alan 
Bowness in his foreword lo the catalogue g 
{ Francis Bacon by Dawn Ades and Andrew 
Forge. 286pp. Thames and Hudson. £3U; 
paperback. 412. 0 SM Ik'lfi? 6} not only that 
Bacon is the greatest painter alive, hut that rhe 
paintings are '‘among the most memorable im- 
ages in the entire history of art". It is a huge 
exhibition and of the many pictures 1 have seen 
before, and was hoping to see again, only four 
of those that I particularly admire are not 

there: ‘'Painting 46"; '‘Portrait of Lucian Ulllllled lriplyd }976i by Francis Bacon. 

Freud (1951); "Two Figures <1953); Study 

for Three Heads'* (1962). is in a fearful state and blood comes out of him 

Bacon began to paint in early middle age and everywhere but he is not as tortured as the 

worked for several years without exhibiting. crucified one. One pillow is soaked in blood. 

His public career as a painter began with his the others are spattered, along with the mat- 
famous panels. “Three Studies for Figures at tress and window blinds. The flesh is a magenta 

the Base of a Crucifixion". In conversation, he and pink mush, the very substance of pain, 

refers to the figures os Eumenides, a euphem- Three years later, in 1965. Bacon painted 
ism for the Furies, and they are so screwed up another Crucifixion triptych, using two of the 
with anger, so hysterically fierce, that they are figures again , in a different arrangement. The 

clearly waiting to tear to pieces whoever is crucified is brought into the centre panel, he is 
brought down from the cross. There is one still upside down but he is silent and his eyes 

humauoidal monster in each of them; bn the are dosed. His arms are bandaged but two 

• left., the ymy long neck cranes forward and knobs of bone are exposed. The bloody one 
pushes the head down - the band that keeps a lies in the left hand panel, screaming at a girl 

strip of doth up to its breast is coming loose; in who is tripping out of the scene, and in the right 

the centre, n body like the backside of a chick- hand panel there is n standing figure with hair 

en stands on long, thin legs, the face, edged by slicked back, wearing a swastika armband, 

a white rag, is all mouth, an “oval O cropped These two crucifixions are majpr examples of 

out with teeth *, obviously hissing; on the right the painter’s period of extreme situations, in 

a naked figure coming in from the side has only which torment and dread are explicit, 

one arm and bends low in order to lean it on n Since then his figures do not scream or shout 
patch of grass. (Grass is one of Bacon's obses- or bare their teeth, and although inexplicable 

sions and patches of It appear throughout the things can happen, the activities are as a rule 
exhibition . ) The figure has an extremely long what one doesevery day. Man shaving, riding a 

neck which terminates in a huge mouth stretch- bicycle, writing, reading, sitting on the lavft- 

ed to . its widest limits to emit what must be tory, putting keys into locks, visible signs of 

unearthly screams. hangovers and sleepless nights, turning cm the 

-It took Bacon a long time to complete the., light, staring at a; sashCord, vomiting Info a 
^‘panels but it' \Vas finally possible to dale them washbowl. They are transformed into startling 
1944, and start his career with a triptych. As happenings by paint that! seems to seethe apd 
projections of his.ow n intransigence they have sometimes emit flames as soon as Bacon stirs 

never become closed to hjm and from time to it. / 

time one Sees a reference to one or other of the A mule couple embracing is a recurring 

figures. He.did not paint another triptych until activity In his painting, like putting keys into 

eighteen years later, but thnt was the start oF locks! and takes ,tbe central panel of a triptych 

the large-scale ones whicl) have made ■ an . again and again. But the two figures in “Two 
'immensely important contribution tp his work Figures on a Bed with Attendants”, 1968, fore- 

and have not jet coiine to an end; .They nil h&ve , go a shudder in the loi ns to turn on to their side 
; ■ “terrible: beauty" of which • BowhcssT with legs drawn up and lie clbse together. One 
: speaks. The, first pf them, painted in 1964* is.asleep. thb other stares a'f nothing. An snar- 
takes up the crufixipn theme UgalniThiS time, chic splash of white paint crosses the bed but: 
thc concerri iswith'the victim and not with , the ^to'ps before it reaches the side; Ini the same 
troublemakers, ..but like the 1944 triptych the ; year Bacon pa iiited a curious double portrait of 
.painting is a superb visual Jaccount of ivhat George DyeT. He is the subjecipf a painting on 

t-: And t6 Bretofi meant when he skid that beauty';,- a large black canvas propped against a wall in 

I I. I ■ L ' A. nnnnn *■#>' Ub uilaS/lU tlA. 10 ftli'A rdataH Irl ft rlvilr 



DoCOn UQWH ti.iaii atyiics; pyu .uioic. • “ ilia ii.uuaci=j uuu wti w »i*w jiwt-. i iw n « 

i pne hete, tiiii; there is a lot going o ii;.. I n the left T of careless smoker ; many cigarette ends are, op 
h^nd pahei-tiyo: sldqspf beef are;le0niiig 'to ?',) ; thenqor.The portrait bri the canvas : Rgalhst the 
1 titt .iP nlfpnrtBnf^ talklno in •“ Kvriil fan nude. The fflefe em'ernes from 8 cluster- 


panel a male figure is bent double on the lava- 
tory, in the centre panel he looks very ill and in i 
the third he is vomiting into the washbasin and < 
there is blood in the vomit. Two stubby white 
arrows are in the foreground, pointing 
pointedly at lavatory and washbasin. In spite of 
the subject it’s a handsome picture. A large 
self-portrait operates as its sequel. It's the 
same washbasin, empty and clean, and Bacon, 
sitting in a chair, leans an arm on the edge of 
the basin and puts his hand to his forehead. 

Two of the later triptychs - 1967, 1976 - 
remain in close touch with the period of ex- 
treme situations. The earliest is “Triptych In- 
spired by T. S. Eliot’s Poem 'Sweeney Ago- 
nistes”’, and there is a quite evident connec- 
tion between painting and poem. The key lines 
in “Sweeney" are Sweeney's reply to Doris after 
she cuts the cards and draws the coffin: “Any 
man has to, needs to, wants to / Once in a 
lifetime, do a girl in." In the left-hand panel of 
the triptych, two women are lying down; they 
are not embracing, they could be dead. A chest 
of drawers is reflected in a mirror. An item of 
clothing hangs out of a drawer, others are on 
the floor. In the opposite panel, a male couple 
continues to. embrace in the manner of Ead- 
weard Muybridge’s wrestlers. A man reflected 
in a mirror is telephoning. It’s clear thnt a 
murder has taken place in the central panel, 
b<it there is no body. An overnight bag has 
been opened. and possibly searched. A blood- 
stained pillow sits on some outer garments. A 
window behind is half drawn; outside, the 
night is black. The chorus has the Inst say in 
“Sweeney” and one of Us lines - “you’ve got 
the hoo-ha’s coming to you” - must mean that 
the Furies will be gathering for vengeance. 

The other triptych that I have in mind was 
painted in 1976. It does not have a name, but 
the Image in the middle of the central panel is 
based On the Fury in the left hand panel of 
“Three Studies for Figures at the Base of a 
Crucifixion”,- but rather fearsomely trans- 
formed. The roundness of the shoulders re- 
mains, but the long neck bending down is 
. scraped almost to the bOne and the head dips 
- /down betweeh pSrtttd. khees; this IS where all 
resemblance ceases', A bird Of prey pecks at the 
shoulders, arid other, hot quite identifiable 
creatures. increase the atmosphere of disquiet! 

1 However , • ahother reference to ; the Oresteia 
joiiis the image of the Furj. This Is the tfowl 


filled with wine in the foreground, which is one 
of the libations for Agamemnon’s tomb 
ordered by his murderer Clytemnestra in the 
hope of warding off vengeance. A triptych 
painted in 1981 is entitled “Triptych Inspired 
by the Oresteia of Aeschylus” but it would 
have been more suitable for the untitled 1976 
triptych. 

The many small portraits - standard me 14 
x 12 inches - are often brought together to 
make triptychs. They are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the head, with a glimpse of shirt- 
collar on a man or, in the instance of a woman, 
more of her throat. A triptych sometimes pre- 
sents portraits of three people, but more often 
depicts one model from three viewpoints. 
Bacon brings about an agitation in the flesh of 
the portrait by a roughening of the texture or a . 
dislocation of the features or both, and some- 
times by using an oval of flat colour to wipe out 
a cheek or an eye or by increasing Its size to 
dispose of half the face. The model plays no 
part in this game, either cooperatively or de- 
fensively. The portrait is never done from life, 
but from photographs, preferably snapshots 
nnd taken by other people, not the artist. Often 
enough, photographs have to he reinterpreted 
to yield a recognizable likeness. Miraculously 
often, an uncannily revenling likeness does, 
come out from a welter of beautiful, disfigur-., 
ing, spasmodic pnlntmurks. This is particularly <• 
true of Bncon’s friend Isobel Rawsthornc. 
Henrietta Monies has been more vulnerable. 
There is a lovely study of her bend painted in , 
1969, which nevertheless has the same pinched 
mouth ns the seated nude In the large (also 
1969) “Study of Nude with Figure in a Mirror ■ . 
The nude is on display and the man in t» 

' mirror is a voyeur. I think this is the only s|u y 
of such a subject that Bacon has painted. 

It is hard lo tell if the recent studies from . w* 
human body (1982 and 1983) are a develop- 
ment of Bacon’s style or a deviation from 
The painting of human flesh Is much smooth 
and more naturalistic than before - pink, mo 
and fresh. There are no heads, but every o J 
has legs and one has arms. They look ra 
land a bit foolish against their orange baa- 
1 grounds. One of the bodies is female, 
doesn’t wear anything. All the male bo .' 
Wear cricket pads,, and the. doe with ' . 

Y adopts (he stance of a wicket-keeper. 

. tricity seems to be creeping in; . • J, 


, iflfrm tftctei; ; Macabre Y/j^ay il? the ■ figure! id ’ll*!’ foo* 1 *- The really' odd 

7^ Is ^(ihe.ekpofcid^ ^rihs atid bacltWiio -surest ttiajj v 'thing is that the Dyer in.thq tattvn* 1$ piejwd in ' 
i i the'icr^i'Vu^tt • h^ 'ialready v paid:f : visit to . the Ijis ! limb's, by Hong • paill; which - are; carefully 
’/ !i‘! Til ad'ghVcrfe ikailve because '.■Yrendered ; : l ln--...ii i trompe’ l'oeil. , technique with . 

ifi iige . (poViveyfe d.stfpnglnip.ress;' Y ; cast shadows;/ ;Y : 1 Y ' ;; Y- ' '.. 

L f drf ptU/CjNiri i f 'PktA ai rid afongjiiheagq Bacon ! f ; / Tliereis a small group oFpainrings./iiSually. 
r •? ff. /phased ori;.:a pfucifixion by ' ; ; triptychs, Which are not about wHat We' psiia|ly ’ 
( 1 pthabt(e ^ijhiqh i^aye Him llie/feeling that the,- ' think df aSexriemesituatiOnsh^tthqflgUresln 
. Ihh'rftf Was ■ "ii nd ulatitie . doWri'*.; :The reds ' ! ■ them are in d: bad wav '■ arid their condition 


‘‘Words Magazine will ^ be a forum for; all ‘ 
• lovers of literature ' where established and 
Unpublished : critics! novelists dramatists; and 
, poets can find a showcase for thgif work 'arid 
make ton'tqct With eatih other nrtd Witjia larger ' 
public,'”- ; The first isStje df this new ; monthly 
; has just- been publish&d; aiming- 

V broad range of teasers 1 front 1h6 ihteiligeht 
layinan tji rough siuderits/of literature at| *A’ . 

Y Level 1 : and: at universities! tp. Academies 11 nnd 
practising wofds , miths , ’:: THe June riuiijiber 

■ mixescarioonsahdqUizres with poetjis, esjsays 
; and ?felpa reli noies” /.Each [issue Is to fe suture 

- i>!iL>d 'aiaB 1 All ‘aIka' A /IlkUtinArtf t lv^ NlA •’ 


contributes an essay on being Jewish, L ? 
and takes part in a long fntepriew W‘ ■. ■: 

editor. With its targe.t audience in mipp . w '■ / 

has favoured the celebrity-treatment : ■ » 

thors and articles which will meet the Sf ■ ■: . 

headrbn - on Lycitiqs, King Lear an , d ^ y sm 

Greene - oyer belje-lettres, Jherary journ-iusaj . 

or fiction. It is qnlikely lhn,t Word$ _ - . , £ 

come, in the editor’s phrase, “a 
■ family of writers and readers sharing ^ • ... J 

mon experience of fl. U? ve, of ' Vord * h ‘ h0l « e 
/could. In spite of th^l aspirodP 11 ’,^ ' ■ >15.,) 

' of some good writing. Subscriptions - . 

' from 7 Chapel Road , Worthing BN I , . 
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OMMENTAKY New from A1 Saq i 


Atmosphere of corruption 


P eter Kemp 

Bleak House 

BBC2 

Jonathan Powell's production of Bleak House 
specializes in low visibility. It opens, like the 
novel, in dense fog with characters groping 
their gingerly way through darkened streets. 
And gloomily atmospheric scenes of this kind 
remain its prevailing feature. Shrouded in fetid 
miasmas, rookeries reek and fester. Isolated 
lights glow - as in some Atkinson Grimshaw 
painting - through urban murk and vistas of 
rural dankness. Even interiors are hazy: char- 
acters are often glimpsed, through soft focus, 
in distinctly misty abodes. Evoking that pol- 
luted atmosphere, thickened by stagnancy and 
corruption, which serves as a symbolic con- 
densation of the novel's themes, this approach 
is apposite. What’s less so is the fact (hat, de- 
spite its wealth of vivid performances, the dra- 
matization can at times convey a blurred view 
of Dickens’s book. 

Interestingly, characters who receive 
strongest renderings tend to be those who, in 
the book, seem weakest. Lucy Hornak’s Ada, 
sedate as a Phiz illustration, delicately con- 
trives to be sweet but never cloying. Philip 
Franks excels as Richard, his ready smile slack- 
ening into uncontrolled facial spasms as he's 
visibly fretted into collapse by Chancery. 
Suzanne Burden is a good, grave Esther: 
praiseworthily, the dramatization smooths 
over neither the emotional damage done by the 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 229 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and 10 send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
June 28. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
Klof answers opened on thnt date, or failing (hat the 
mart 'nearly correct - fn which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 229" on the 
envelope, should be addressed lo the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
lane, London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
"Will appear on July 5. 


1 The simple truth was, thnt poor Mr. L — was a 
Utile wrong in the head. A scholar nnd r gentleman, 
early misfortunes and an imprudent murringc had 
driven him to the mastership of the little country 
grammar school; and here the perpetual annoyance 
caused to his refined mind by the coarseness of 
clumsy or spiteful boys, hud gradually unhinged his 
intellect. 

2 . . . HIb physiognomy was “fine cl splritucllc". I 
use two French words bccnusc they define better 
than any English terms the species of intelligence 

. wth which Ills rcnturcs were imbued. He wns 
“together an Interesting nnd prepossessing person- 
age- I wondered only nt tiio utter nbscncc of nil the 
ordinary characteristics of his profession, nnd almost 
reared he could not bo stern and resolute enough for 
8 schoolmaster. . 

• 3 From the fact (hat lie spoke as if he had a hot 
. Potato in his mouth Without getting the raspberry 

■ wom the lads in the ringside seats, I deduced that he 
muat b? the. head master. ■ ■ 

X No 225 : ’ 

"w:. Alistair Elliot ' 

A*l<teni . ' ', t 

* the artof preparing good.wholesome, palatable 

; ,; |v ? s ’- | wil hoUt great expense, which Is so well 
th^T 100 ^ in France,. and In other countries where 
ytorm parf of the dally food of all classes of the 
: • ; has hlthimo been very, much neglected in 
■; ,«.VT a,u f : k really presents no difficulties which a , 

- Bnd the m 9 sl common degree of care, 

: m.-2 0 ,L r ^ dil y overcome; and We strongly recom- 
attention to It. 

" ' ^ tem, Modcrn Cookery, 1845 

l/'-'coflS 1 ?^ 0 addition, but should be used in 
that iS* - discretion; it is vain to think 

• ' -Contt^r S 0 ? Iarge 8 ,ass of P° or sherry to the 

; : !; niijij of soup Is going: to disguise it. 

; ...V^^h-pevid, French Country Cooklng,'\95Q 

i* not unusual for Some man in the' 
J-i ' t0 interested in the menu and the 

j,' ■ ro6k'fHi5! t 2®? l (9na 1 iy to wish to supervise or even 
! iJ-iujtne V 1 ^ raises the standard of cooking in the 

10 8rcater effort by 8 - 
'A .4954 ?’®: T °W4s. The Alice B. Toklas Cook Book, . 

v. •••* 


harsh upbringing that has stunned her into pre- 
mature staidness nor the later ravages small- 
pox inflicts on her face; scenes in which charac- 
ters' expressions reveal their reactions to her 
changed looks are among the serial's subtle 
triumphs. Even so wooden a personage as 
Jarndyce is worked by Denholm Elliott - in a 
performance always careful not to go against 
the character’s grain - into something convin- 
cingly human. 

Another dexterous feat is Robin Bailey’s 
sensitive transformation of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock from a kind of blue-blooded dodo at 
bay into a figure of considerable pathos. Diana 
Rigg’s Lady Dedlock - though capable of fine 
moments, as when she plucks her rings from 
her fingers as if they are burning her - never 
attains comparable poignancy: largely because 
her demeanour stays as stagey in private as in 
public. Hunting her down, Peter Vaughan’s 
Tutkinghorn shows a nice line in spruce 
malignity, all pince-nez and pinched nosiness. 
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Christian Birard ( 1902-1947), open and ink 
drawing by Cecil Benton, from the exhibition Cecil 
Bcainn nhd Friends nr the Michael Parkin Gallery. 
II Motcomb Street, London SWI, mull 
July 19. 


And in a production that’s rather low on Dick- 
ens's humour, Jonathan Moore's Guppy is a 
highspot: a portrayal of crassness that’s a mas- 
terpiece of comic finesse. 

Dramatizations of Dickens have to lose Ihfe 
most potent dimension of his work: without his 
gaudy, illuminating and transmogrifying prose 
playing over the narrative like a light-show, 
things inevitably look flatter and tamer. But 
Arthur Hopcraft’s dramatization, though 
strengthening as the serial progresses, loses 
more of the book than this. Rapid juxtaposi- 
tions of short scenes, along with sizeable gaps 
in the story, generate a disjointed ness that’s at 
variance with the novel’s close-knit slow un- 
rolling. The narrative can leap-frog along in a 
way surely bemusing to anyone unfamiliar with 
the book. Omissions distort some of the char- 
acterization too. Jo. the crossing sweeper, is 
well portrayed, but Hopcraft's script allows 
only one side of him to be seen . His woebegone 
features are on view, but none of the “animal 
satisfaction" Dickens also gives him. Conduct- 
ing Lady Dedlock to the burying-ground, for 
instance, he shouldn't only be a glum mani- 
festation of social injustice but also - excitedly 
yelling “Look at the rat!" - a youngster with 
some still-uncrushed urchin gusto. Hopcraft's 
excision of Jo's moments of begrimed liveliness 
is of a piece with a pervading tendency towards 
the solemn (hat can on occasion lapse into 
sentimentality: as when, instead of being found 
“cold and dead", as Dickens states with stark 
finality, Lady Dedlock is resuscitated in order 
to gasp out some synthetic brink-of-the-grave 
adieux. 

Tormented by attempts to hide an illegit- 
imacy, Lady Dedlock is rather an anomaly in 
Dickens's book, where it's legalism that has a 
maddening stranglehold on most people. This 
aspect of Bleak House is often well caught in 
the television version. Stinging satiric scenes 
indict clutters of lawyers. Pomp and rot keep 
getting raked together - most spectacularly in 
Tulkinghorn's funeral, a macabre cavalcade of 
inky trappings, black-plumed .horses and- 
sepulchral ceremonial found a squalidly butch- 
ered corpse. Fleshed out by substantial per- 
formances, victims of the law's delay demons- 
trate its wasting powers and ensure thnt justice 
is done to Dickens’s case against Chancery. 


Family constraints 


T. O. Treadwell 

TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
The Glass Menagerie 
Greenwich Theatre 

The Glass Menagerie, Tennessee Williams's 
first major success in the theatre, is forty years 
old this year and its place in the dramatic reper- 
tory of the English-speaking world appears se- 
cure. Though the action is placed (rather per- 
functorily) in the late 1930s the play is in no real 
sense a period piece and the vision it offers of 
the family as a claustrophobic trap is one that 
seems unlikely to grow outdated. ■ ; , . ; 

Possibly because bf the. technical limitations 
of the Greenwich Theatre , Alan Strachan has 
given a rather literal production to a work 
which was intended to be staged expressionlsti- 
caily, as Williams’s published production holes 
make clear. This irises nonsense of the open- 
ing speech irt \Vhich Toni Wingfield; the narra- 
tor and Wil Hants’s alter ego, tells us; that the 
play to follow .wlll be dimly-lit add unrealistic, 

but on the whole $trachan’s. naturalistic regdr 

ing works very Well;, its ; effect is to Shift' ein- 
phaais away from Tom's successful e?cppe from 
a life that stifles him and on to the patlietic 
frustration of his sister Laura’s hdpei for 
happiness. Too wispfly drearplike a prpduclion 
can blunt the edges of ^aura’s: tragedy and . 
Tom’s guilt; Strachan's realism majors The 
Glass Menagerie a better play, if a less domfprt- : 

able lone. ‘ . ’ . ■ . 

The most powerful force tn the drama is the 
character of Amanda Wingfield, Tom .apd 
Laura’s mother; a self-appointed : southern 
belle cbping with the meartnpss of hef present 
drciyris'tqnpes by 

her genteel Mississippi girlhbod and selfishly 


blind ' to the misery of her children's lives. 
Though at first sight a bit unlikely, the casting . 
of Cqnstance Cummings in this role turns out 
to be a triumph; a star's Instinct to Ingratiate 
herself to her audience is exactly right for the 
front Amanda Wingfield presents to the world 
and the very public charm Miss Cummings 
brings to the part perfectly illuminates the 
grounds for Toni's baffled and half-affection- 
ate rage. There is real pathos in the scene in 
which she appears for the climactic dinner par- 
ty, grotesquely girlish in an ancient ball gown, 
and the moment - crucial to the effect, of the 
play r- in which she faces the.ruin of her preten- 
sions and turns to cqmfort her desolate daugh- 
. ter is given the weight and dignity ,it demands. 
Toria Fuller is rat her too robust and conven- 
tionally attractive for the ethereal Laura, but 
the long sceiie in which she is offered a vision of 
happirtes^ ar|d . then denied it is movingly 
played; the gentleman caller Who innocently 
raises and dashes her hopes is given the. 
requisite vacant breeziness by Michael J. 
Shannon. ■ ! . ' - 

’ The least satisfactory aspect bf this produc- 
tion is Gefanl Murphy's Tom Wingfield- .. 
Tofn’s passages of narrative are the , weakest 
• part of the script, os Williams admits. in the : 

. Memoir y he published in 1975 , and his function 
as fhe narrative! consciousness controlling die '■ 
action is undercut, by Strachan’s naturalistic" 
approach to the play; Murphy effectively com- - 
munlcates Tom’s trapped angei/ and the 
Strength of will which enables him to escape, . 
but he misses the sympathy and sensitivity that 
saves this act of necessary. pitilessness from -, 
seeming simply callous. . . ' ■ 

But the most important effect of this intelli- 
’ gent prodUption is to show how good a play Tlie 
Glass Menagerie, cm . ,what better way, to, 
celebrate its anniversary? 



Gilles Kepel 

THE PROPHET AND 


fiVTiTor 


Muslim Extremism in Egypt 

Published in France last year and described 
by The Middle East as : 'The best book so far 
published on Egypt's Islamic movements . . , 
essentia! reading for anyone interested in the 
wider “Islamic revival 0 . ’ Preface by 
Bernard Lewis, 

*. . . a classic foranyone who wants to 
understand the assassination of Sadat. . 

Le Monde 

*.t. an excellent work.’ Ma rime Rod inson 
£ J. 95 paper • £18.00 doth 


Bernard Lewis 

THE ASSASSINS 

A history of the secretive Shiite Muslim sect 
that was the first group in history to make 
systematic use of murder as a political 
weapon. 

’. . . learned . . .lucid . . . elegant. 1 
The Economist 

, • excellently accurate.’ TLS 

£4.95 paper 



Nawal el-Saadawi 

TWO WOMEN IN ONE 

This story of a young Egyptian woman and 
hersearch forselwulnlmentin a male- 
• dominated society is the story of countless 
; , women in the Third World. A powerful 
novel, which holds out a promise of hope for 
women everywhere. By the author of 
Woman at Point Zero. 

£J.95» £9.95 doth 


' Ahmed Abdalla 

V- THE STUDENT 
MOVEMENT AND 
NATIONAL POLITICS 
INEGYPT 

A first-hand account of student activism in 
one of the Third World % most important . 
countries. 1 ' 

£8. 95 paper • £#. 00 doth 


For further details of these and other AiSaqi 
; • titles write to: 

. . A1 Saqi Books, 

26 Westbourne Grove, 

London W2 5RH 
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NICOLETTA M1SLER and JOHN E. BOWLT 
(Editors) 

Pavel Fllonov: A hero and his fate 
378pp. Austin. Texas: Silvergirl. 
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“Izo fops, izo bumpkins, izo workers, izo para- 
sites." So opens a contribution by Filonov to a 
debate on art in the Soviet Union in about 
1925. Characteristically assertive and out- 
spoken. it reveals his profound distrust of art 
within IZO Narkompros, the organization for 
the arts under the Bolsheviks. In 1923 he de- 
clared, “I completely reject as unscientific ail 
' dogmas in painting from the extreme rightists 
to the suprematists and constructionists 
together with ail their ideologies." His alterna- 
tive, “a visual art that even the most audacious 
dreamer cannot conceive of", was embodied in 
his own painting and in his attitudes to art 
teaching. Having become fascinated, like Cha- 
gall and Larionov, by untaught painters, sign 
painters and children's paintings as well as by 
popular prints (lubki) and the long traditions of 
icon paintings Filonov believed in a curious 
blend of professionalism and “directness". 
He urged students to assess their tutors, 
yet was clearly a firm disciplinarian willing 
to tolerate little of the painting that lie saw 
. around him. He had a profound faith in the 
method that he evolved, which he adhered to 
strictly in his own work, believing that others 
could benefit from it too, without descending 
into mere stylistic emulation. His self-confi- 
dence is revealed in his refusal to sell his paint- 
ings in the hope of assembling them as a 
Museum of Analytical Art, a kind of didactic 
gift to the proletariat: seemingly he was una- 
ware of the egocentric nature of such a gesture. 
What emerges ns consistency and strength in 
the paintings, is doctrinaire, repetitive and wil- 
ful in much of his writing. 

Nicolette Misler and John E. Bowk, under 
the auspices of the Institute of Modem Russian 
Culture in Texas, have assembled with impecc- 
able precision a body of good reproductions 
and essential texts by Filonov. This is a remark- 
able achievement given the difficulty of access 
to material on this painter. His writings, how- 


ever, are frequently obscure and only Misler 
and Bowlt's copious notes and commentaries 
render certain texts intelligible. Once de- 
ciphered. the writings provide a lucid insight 
into the character of an extraordinary man 
embroiled in the experiments of pre-RevoIu- 
tionary Futurist activities and in the ideological 
wrangles of the Soviet years that followed, 
Bom in Moscow. Filonov moved to St 
Petersburg at the age of fourteen and remained 
there for most of his career. T rained as a pain- 
ter and decorator from 1897 to 1901, he ex- 
plored Russian towns along the Volga before 
undergoing formal art education and eventual 
enrolment at the Academy of Arts, St Peters- 
burg, in 1908. In the years before the First 
World War he contributed to Futurist groups, 
the Union of Youth and, through it, to the 
Donkey's Tail and other exhibitions and 
events, designing Mayakovsky's drama Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky, A Tragedy in 1913. He also 
participated in (he extraordinary flourish of 
Russian Futurist books, including Roaring 
Parnassus, 1914, and the mercurial poet, Vcli- 
mir Klebnikov’s Selected Poetry of 1907-14. 

Filonov, like other Russian Futurists, was 
well aware of innovations in art and writing in 
France, Italy and Germany. Yet he too shared 
with Khlebnikov, Malevich, Tallin and many 
others the unshakeable Utopian belief that in 
Russia lay the seeds of a great new culture. He 
too sought to discover processes of making art 
works which would lie beyond mere taste. 
When lecturing, in the Programme of the De- 
partment of Sculpture at the Academy of Arts 
in the mid-1920s, his disgust was apparent: “So 
why doesn't the programme simply say that the 
basis for study is the professor's personal taste, 
that the professor’s personal taste is immeasur- 
ably higher than that of his pupil and that the 
pupil learns the personal taste of the profes- 
sor?” Filonov’s fundamentalism was unapo- 
logetic: its aims were revolutionary and it led to 
paintings of great originality. He emphatically 
promoted the “proletarianization of art” and 
worked with a collective of students and fol- 
lowers, the Masters of Analytical Art, yet at 
the same time he was deeply frustrated by lack 
of recognition. The saga of the abortive Filo- 
nov exhibition collected together at the Rus- 
sian Museum in 1929, which had still not 


opened hy 1931, is one indication of the difli- 
culties he faced. 

He embraced the Revolution of October 
1917, but did not move from the basic princi- 
ples which he had first outlined in Made Paint- 
ings, 1914, and elaborated in numerous essays, 
including the Declaration of Universal Flower- 
ing in the 1920s. His manifesto Mud mess 
(which translates a word invented by 11 Ionov) 
demands a process of work which he believed 
to be objective and universally applicable: (his 
was mi intensely and evenly focused control of 
every part of a painting, evolved through visual 
enquiry incorporating knowledge of the in- 
terior structure of objects as well as their out- 
ward appearance. Madeness avoided concepts 
of taste or, in theory, self-expression. Not 
entirely remote from Ruskin’s theory and 
teaching of Sight, this led to the observation 
that the world is a plenitude, revealing riches 
and discoveries at any point of investigation. 
The result, in Filonov’s paintings, is a shattered 
imagery, overwhelmingly filled with detail, 
fragmented and crystalline in appearance yet 
nowhere vague, intcrsplicing diverse view- 
points and shifts of scale. His students followed 
suit and this raises questions not discussed in 
this thoroughly scholarly compilation . Perhaps 
out of deference to Filonov’s tenets, no stylistic 
comparisons are made: Filonov appears, for 
the most part, isolated and embattled. Yet 
when his collective illustrated, to stunning 
effect, the Finnish legend of the Kalevala they 
cannot have been ignorant of the Finnish artist 
Akseli Gallen-Kallela whose designs for Kale- 
vala are remarkably similar. Opposition to 
Filonov’s views and art increased in the 1930s. 
He died in the siege of Leningrad in 1941. 

Filonov’s painting is more impressive than 
his writings, though both embody his original- 
ity and his persistence. His plans for the 
Museum of Pictorial Culture in 1923 envisaged 
the display of bread as well as of recent paint- 
ings. He hardly believed in talent: “All you 
need is maximum analytical tension and the 
utmost persistence in your work.” Ultimately 
his paintings were his arguments and his evi- 
dence. He made them completely: the same Is 
not true of his writing, and the sheer profes- 
sionalism of his editors in this volume reveals it 
only too clearly. 


Their own thing 
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Expressionism 
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exposition from which experts will also be glad 
to learn. First-hand experience of works of art 
in! many media has been deepened by ri thor- 
ough study of the relevant secondary literature 
without being robbed of its freshness; and the 
German art just before, during and after the 
First World War, on which the book focuses, is 


The argument which leads to this conclusion 
takes due account of complexities and excep- 
tions. it is also imaginatively illustrated with 
unhackneyed examples of black-and-white 
graphics by Munch, Klrchner, Mueller, More, 
Kandinsky, Nolde, Klee and others. 

There are some distortions, however. To 





Eyer since 1924, when Ernest Bonn published 
H. G. Scheffauer'sT/ie Neiv Vision lit the Ger- 
• man Arts, there h as been no lack of books and 
essays designed to satisfy the English-speaking 
reader's curiosity about Germanic Variants of 
the Modernist movement subsumed under the 
general title “Expressionism”. Roger Cardin-' 
al's book takes its place in a long Une.Xvhich 
includes such pioneering works as those by 
Richard Samuel, R. Hinton Thomas and 
Walter Soke I and has had more recentijzobtft 
. . d'appui in books and symposi a by John Willett, 
:J,M. Ritchie, R.S, Furness and Ulrich; Weis* 
■ ' jSteiny One of the most influential was a “Pen- 
'• }£uifr. Special" bought Out in 1938 under t(ie 
- title Modern German Art to coincide with the 
London opening of thd' Infamous Munich ex;- 
hibition of “Degenerate*’ Art. The author, 
whose views on, the merit of Expressionist 

■' i ^ ji j ■ ^ i : . iii i ' ' r l vi j 


constantly presented in a wider European con- contend that Lichtenstein’s Die Ditmmmmg 

Itavf ( |H,a cvfc* thqf'iiAmA In^A.iriaui innli.rla nnK ' Arhn.li! ‘'WlrKprUn'r nlnnm.. ' Pn.,Mi.ln ..f 1 1.A 


. text. The arts that 'copie intoiview include not 
only painting, drawings wood-cuts, sculpture, 
architecture, film, poetry, drama, prose fiction 
■ and expository or proclamdtory prose, baf also 
the dance , whose cehtrality ip the Expression- 
ist movement! is suggested by analyses of the 


echoes “Nietzsche’s gloomy formula of the 
'Twilight of the Gods’” is misleading. Truo, 
Nietzsche proclaims the death of God, as 
Heine had done before him; but the “gloomy 


: howevfer: with the German cabaret through the merung. To translate “Parade” as “cavalcade” 
grotesquely expressive !perfomiances of Vales- and “Spalier” as "display” in Stadler’s famous 

ka Gert, and with Dad ai through the perform- poem about a nocturnal train-ride across the 
, ances of Emmy Hennings. . .■■ ( V . ;; v . .. , .Cologne railway, bridge destroys the force of a 
:■ ; , Qnei'of. the mpStittraCtiye'' features pf.Car-.y-. centrjU-iipage: that : 6rcity4ial>ts ranged: on 
din al^ book is iU-i)tep;by^Wp advah^ilbioV 1 ; both sldes; like aguard of honour. s Nor is it fair '• 

. territory marked out by suih, headings as u Ex- ? : I : to Accuse ; Stadipj: of pandering to a “haze of 
repression and ExpreSridhisiitf ; -^Tbe Bkpress^ . seqtiihent which accrues around the inflated 
. ! ionist Project”, ‘The Spiritual;. Impulse" and ’ " wlttcHtydrif: Menseh^on the strength of the 
, "Style and Response’! , ih trod ucjhg- particular / injunction f*Mehsch, : werde wesentlich I”, wlth- 
. examples at eveiystep, uhtil it aohieves a cohe* , ; ; out also telling the r?ad<?r that these words are 
: rent ‘ presentation ! of a 1 moveinqnfy :t»r rather * \\6 . fafet. S <fet Rotation • frofe one of tier: • 
• series of movement sj ^hich caii bf SQen IQ .be * rtiany’s-greAtest mystarpOets; Artgelus Silesius 
: I- poetry W ' 

despite the tomur abentjtlpfis of 09*1^1^1 ;/ . cabled Car- 

Whe re - Nazism ..extols; tips valifes ? of masai reeling* k<s . not ayaiiab(e,- . 

patriotism and aiilbodly. E^ejwtonlitoi glyM'p>lor : I ; 'W V-W I lojtft a good idea., of;;)£xpres(sionlst ! 


Church 


formula" iii question is associated with Wagner 
and his Nordic sources rather than with Nletz- 


! ; work of Isadora Duncan and Mary Wigmari. sche, in' whose work it takes the less dispiriting 
Here one misses two important connections, ; fomt of 'Twiliglit of the idols”, Gdfzen-Ddm- 
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among modern artists 
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1 orgaiitzers df that' exhibition, was described on 
. the fi-pril coyer as “a very Wbll known G^rriaji 
fart Critic Who for special reasons must hjicfehls 
■ identify : under the. ; name of ’ PATTER 
THOENE“ r Has hiS identity ever beed rpade 
knowp? Cardinal ; harnes ‘‘Thbene’-! Witt 
approval, but doe!s not tell ,us who, in fddt, hfe 
:was.i Perhaps: one of the readers of the, TLS 
could Satisfy our legitimate curiosity so tjhat 
futuirl: i^seqrchers can give credit wherej it is 

:'due.y,y;''--. : ---f v > 1 • ■ 

Cardinal’s own short book performs a diffi- 
cult exceerfiriglyiwelb it combines an intro- 
Uucrfdh that fan bptread with prqfit by! those 


The fruits of separation 
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In at least tine important respect. Walter Hut- 
sey is a remarkable figure within the Churchof 
Englniitl. As* vicar of St Matthew's. North- 
uinpton, from 1937 to 1955, ami thereafter as 
Dean of Chichester until his retirement in 
1977, lie was responsible for nets of patronage 
that have benefited not only the Church, but 
musical ami artistic life general ly. Benjamin 
Britten. Michael Tippett, Willium Walton and 
Leonard Bernstein all supplied him with 
musical works of an occasional but durable 
nature; while Henry Moore, Graham Suther- 
land and John Piper, among others, turned 
their skills to embellishing the ecclesiastical 
buildings with which he was pastorally associ- 
ated. ; 

At least two twentieth-century masterpieces 
have been brought into existence through 
Dean Hussey's enterprising activities: Moore's 
“Madonna mid Child", which stands in St 
Matthew's, and the cantata. Rejoice in Ik 
Lamb, which Britten composed Tor the patro- 
nal festival of that church in 1943. Whatever 
one may think about Hussey’s other enthu- 
siasms - are Sutherland's religious works very 
much superior to the bondieuserie they were 
intended to supersede? -- the artistic intelli- 
gence and diplomatic zcul that enabled him 
successfully to champion Moore and Brittenai . 
a time when both were members of a widely - 
vituperated avnnt-garde ure unquestionable. 

What a pity, then, that he should have pro- . 
duced such n dull and inadequate book. One | 
would scorch here in vain for an exposition of | 
the beliefs, theological or aesthetic, that fired t. 
Hussey in his campaign to bring the facsr cun- 
temporary artists to the service of the Church. 

If Patron of Art is meuut to promote or plead 
for "the revival of u great tradition among 
modern orlists”, ns its subtitle suggests, it 
presents no coherent nrgument for such » 
case. 

It is worrying, too. Hint, although the author 
nmy be right in implying that his wns the first 
Initiative in this line from within the established 
church after ynnrs, or even centuries, of cede*; 
slusticnl philistinism, ho takes no account o* 
other expressions of religious patronage. Tbd . 
murals painted hy Stanley Spencer for tW . 
SunUhniii Memorial Chapel at Burghclcro or^ 
cmplify precisely the union of snered nnd ert* 
live forces that 1 lussey proposes ns his Weal;. , 
nnd they predate his work ul St Matthew's by 
almost twenty yours. One wonders why these 
overwhelming masterpieces tiro not acknow- 
ledged here. 

Lucking n sustained nrgument, content to 

Itemize his successes chapter by chupter as W 

arise nnd without any scrjoiis attempt al eva * . 
luative discrimination, I Iiissey gives us a tantt; 
lizing view of himself lit work. His dealings 
with committees nnd burcnucrntlc organ®-;., 
lions are recounted in a style that owes mwjj. 
one feels, to the studious inofferisiveness ■. • 
parish -magazine journalism', Excerpts n**;.- 
the pkt-ball of correspondence between patjw, 
and artists illuminate little, and Hussey . 
above the embarrassing habit 9? ^ uo rJ!f -2 
timonials to his own brilliance from the likes ,.i 
Sutherland and Sir Kenneth Clark. 

Bathos, too, is a frequent hazard:. 
treated to a lOng-windcd acount of the dim 
ties met by the author in finding 1 the coun nt ■ 
home of Chagall, from whom n window i 
Chichester Cathedral was to be commiston^’;:'; 
When. at length our hero | arrives at the ng • 
house, he is offered hospitality. ,, M ac ' a,T, tne - . 
gall suggested I should stay and have 
supper with them nnd eventually the vflRS ’ 
the Morqs, a youngish lady who I 
the secretary, and I, sfltdownt° 

meqt bells.’’ It isameesureof Hussey j 

gifts thatthispooterishvjgnette, tow* 1 
ference to '“the youngish lady” .fc.sufeiy ; 


meant to be wittyi sticks in one’s memory, . - 


The novelist's profession was the only one 
open to honieboimd, middle-class and under- 
educated women at the beginning of die lust 
century but entry was jealously guarded by 
traditional practitioners and patrons. Even 
after the successes of Fanny Burney and Jane 
Austen, Monk Lewis was thrown into “great 
perturbation” by the rumour that Susan 
Ferrier wrote or was about to write novels. He 
trembled “lest she should fail in this bookmak- 
ing" since “as a rule I have un aversion, a pity, 
and a contempt for all female scribblers. The 
needle, not the pen, is the instrument they 
should handle, and the only one they ever use 
dexterously”; but he conceded, “I must except, 
however, their loveletters which are some- 
times full of pleasing conceits, but this is the 
only subject they should ever attempt to write 
about.” He was spared having to repeat or eat 
his words by dying just before Marriage came 
out in 1818. 

As the only unmarried daughter, Susan 
Ferrier devoted herself to her father James, 
about whom she wrote a brief, moving sketch 
for her nephew, which was later published with 
her letters. Asked not to bring him library 
books written by women, she read to him from 
the manuscript of Marriage , carefully hiding it 
from his sight, and was rewarded by enthusi- 
asm, refusal to believe it was written by a 
woman, and fatherly tears when told she was 
its author. This well-worn tender ancedotc 
needs the subtext of her dry description of 
daughterly devotion, when she had to refuse an 
invitation from her friend Charlotte Clavering: 
"My. father I never see, except . at meals, but 
(bea my company is just ns indispensable as the 
tablecloth or chairs, or, in short, any other 
luxury which custom has converted into ncccs- 
uly." Walter Scott saw her us “a sister shadow" 

- unpatron izingly, since he was imagining him- 
self as a phantom in the same sentence - and 
helped her to change her publisher nnd im- 
prove terms. When Blackwood made a belated 
offer for her third novel, Destiny, she turned 
him down with the tart reminder, “I should 
never have thought of offering n future work to 
y°P offer being told the second edition of my 
former one was 'Daud slock’.” 

The Three Rivers Press has reissued her first 
novels (subsidized by the Scottish Arts 
Council) and it scorns n pity that Judge Irvine, 
contributes the same preface to ouch 
hook, is not only modest on his own behalf 
when lie explains that his rcinnrks aren’t in- 
tended as critical apprnisnl of the novels - “let 
• them be enjoyed for themselves” - but too 
I reticent op behalf of his “four times” grent- 
' ®ui)t. Her work is both worse and belter than 
; he mpkes out but it ip of considerable interest, 
^specially to feminist critics and historians. 

; is plenty of available, though riot widely . 

^^ssible^ information about her career on 
! ;• which this preface draws too briefly and ran- 

, I^vJne seems less than accurate in 
i fWs the brlgiq of die fiction in those "de- 
,• ‘^ ou 5ly splashy walks at noon apd . . . en- 
r p " l ‘ n &orgles at midnight" recalled by Susan 
■ 7 .; fyrjier In : writing to Charlotte Clavering. The 
= .. ' .® a °f u callabdration. the first hoye|, M<tr- 
L ■ ^f* v khd Susan’s subsequent career had their 
f roe needs of separation djid the satis- 
5 th?' ^ ?! kweSpobde'rice. Writing letters was 
Ei see dbed of the novels. Oiie of 

f ^ s rosight^ about letters - and who 

f than he did? Ms buried 

P ,°^ rv “tion in which Mr B attri- 

« r ertl^ education in language to her 

t •'.' 1 ^ !®xcrci ses. The coriespoodence of 

fc:*’ ^“^r^t and Charlotte Clavering, which 

r/- '. 18^ A* Doyle and published In. 

|>ji' fj^v ^^ther' letters and a memoir of the 
c ^^ w^ ^^Tecall tjie fictional correspond' 
Anna Howe as they we- 
| ■'l ^“’.^jy bondirtg within pat ria rchoi bon- 

letters which kliduld be ire 1 - 


printed rather than the novels. They are 
sprightly, clever, intelligently nnd fluently 
communicative, arch and facetious, generating 
a flow of images, anecdotes, and projects. 
Susan Ferrier throws off the odd careless funny 
poem, writes exuberantly about her pen’s ex- 
uberance and thinks of writing about the 
adventures of a pen. Charlotte suggests regular 
exchange and collaboration. Susan is amused, 
considers, modifies plans, to be criticized and 
approved in her turn. Charlotte contributed 
one of the inset stories to Marriage, which 
Susan revised, abridged, and duly acknow- 
ledged. In a darkly guarded masculine culture, 
the correspondence let in light. The exchange 
teems and grows. Jokes become ideas, fanta- 
sies are made actual, amateurs evolve into pro- 
fessionals, comic affectation becomes pastiche. 
The familiar correspondence is a workshop. 
Susan teases Charlotte about her taste for “the 
horrible and the astonishing", for red ink vio- 
lence, “vile catastrophe” and the Gothic non- 
sense of “raw heads and bones”. Half-serious, 
she deprecates her own “grovelling" sense of 
the real. The banter develops into an intelli- 
gent and sustained argument about the art of 
fiction. As bubbles solidify into paragraphs 
and chapters, the critical sense is educated. 
Susan approves a situation or a scene but 
comes to argue the need for background and 
exposition. Charlotte dislikes too much fashion- 
able Frenchifying and deprecates renderings of 
high life which are mere imitations of fictional 
stereotypes. 

The artist needs and gets a richer nourish- 
ment than talk about craft. Susan Ferrier’s 
powers of grotesque caricature, rank domestic 
farce and pungent satire grow through gossip. 
The habit of unabashed backbiting and fault 
finding - which Stisan praised as the most reli- 
able of human pleasures - is fostered by an 
intimacy as frank nnd malicious as the ex- 
changes of Jane nnd Cassandra Austen. Susan 
writes about love, marriage nnd family life with 
a pen much sharper than any needle imagined 
by Monk Lewis. She finds affectation hllar- 
« ious, nnd tells a story about the meaty-mouth- 
ed daughter of Henry Mackenzie, author of 
The Man of Feeling ("begotten . born , and bred 
in such a delicate, elegant, chaste, modest, 
refined, sentimental manner as baffles the de-: 
scrlption of a poor ignorant homespun maiden 
like inc”) who gave an evasive answer to a little 
sister ignorant of the word “bastard", to meet 
nemesis when the child told an inquiring lady 
that she was sewing a shirt “for her sister’s 
bastard”. She mistakes n pregnant wife for her 
husband’s “monstroufc swelled leg", observes 
that someone is marrying a deaf husband who 
is not to be pitied, mocks two “little infatuated 
foolies" suffering from “that passion so miscal- 
led" love, and is scornful when criticized for 
writing to a man about cutting corns. The best 
jokes are at the expense of men. She imagines 
one erring husband punished by transmigra- 
tion, “his soul will certainly be transfixed into 
the body of a nursery-maid with the care of ten 
children, two of them teething". She replies to 
Charlotte’s praise of a “perfect man": "I’ve 
lately discovered that 1 had the felicity of danc- 
ing with this prodigy about two years ago, and I 
remember l then thought him a perfect child, 
and could have patted his head and set hlni.on 
my knee qnd fed him with ^weel meats for being 
a good boy and a pretty dancer." 

In spite of repeated masculine approvals of 
the small, closed social experience which fos- 
tered satire arid grotesque portraiture, the re- 
strictions of her cultural environment encour- 
aged moral stereotype, unreal romance and 

high-flown passions as an inhospitable medium 

for her abilities. In spite of Monk Lewis’s re- 
commendation that women should write;only 
about, love, it is because they aje love-stories 
1 that her novels are uneven and only patchily 
readable. Judge Irvine advise? the reader tp 

skip the ;sententious : digressions, but this i? 

easier said than done ! The novelist ha* a way of 
. slipping in a crisis or catastrophe at short 
■ notice. The mind may well flag or stray during 
an excursion bn feeling or morality aijdous* a 
vital death or a fetal declaration. In spite.of a 
gobd insight (In the letters) abopt people show,, 
ing themselves in talk, , she surrounds; an 

. giriothefe that *|!}L!pn •M-SjfiL- 

- genetali^iioltf 8 ril^u( : hOYbharactert 

general. The fault is compounded by Hbr mad- 
• doping habit qf winding up such 
: v Jnwlta » inn ' to fhe : reader’s experfehc? Or. Im- 


agination, in a terrible travesty of Lessing's 
pregnant moment. Her novels are about four 
times as long as they should be, deal vacuously 
with passion and conflict, and lack tension and 
preparation. When she attempts prolcp&is, as 
she does in the very funny episodes of Miss 
Grizzy's dream in Marriage, or Miss Pratt’s 
arrival in a hearse in The Inheritance, tragic 
event comes so violently hugger-mugger at the 
heels of omen that climax is ludicrous nnd b nth - 
etic. 

Her well-known judgment that Jane Aus- 
ten's Emma, which she admired, “had no story 
whatsoever*’ , underlines her lack of structural 
sense. She wrote at a time when romantic con- 
clusions, moral patterns and mechanicat reli- 
gious demonstration were the precondition 
for any woman novelist not possessed of the 
artistic courage of a Jane Austen. What Saints- ] 
bury insisted on calling her “genius" was very 
severely compromised. We should probably 
not make too much of her preference for 
anonymity during most, though not all, of her 
career, since anonymity was then not excep- 
tional. But there were good reasons, whether 
she knew them or not, for avoidance of pub- 
licity. Perhaps there were good reasons, too, 
for the nature of the early critical reception. 
Lord Jeffrey disappointed her by neglecting 
her “bantlings", another review in the Quarter- 
ly made only a passing reference to the name of 
one character, Mrs Downe Wright, in Mar- 
riage. Christopher North admired her briefly 
for revealing the tragic decay of Highland 
chieftainship. 

John Doyle rightly argued that she was 
much closer to Fanny Burney, in defects as well 
as merits, than to Jane Austen. But the tradi- 
tional comparison with Jane Austen is inevit- 
able. Many of her characters, caricatures, 
couplings and situations are shadows of Jane 
Austen's originals, and the famous first sent- 
ence of The Inheritance, “it is a truth, 
universally ackowledgcd, that there is no 
passion so deeply rooted in human nature as 
that of pride" is a rash, endearing tribute. Like 
her insistent and unpointed assimilations of 
Shakespeare, in narrators and characters, this 
is an unfortunate reminder of irony, wit and . 

• subtlety, \ • 

Susan Ferrier’s genius jcfld not find the right 
medium, but it is a geilius, of a kind. The 
experience of reading the novels is punishing, 
but it lias its rewards. The sharp and spiteful 
stories in the letters expand Into brilliant 
grotesque sketches; , of idiosyncratic indi- 
viduals, pairs, families and social groups. 

The serious characters speak a weak and 
lofty language, are endlessly explicated, and 
wheel through a series of obvious moves nnd 
mysteries. But the comic. characters 'are given . 
racy individual speech, and are mostly freed 
from the demands of plot. The vivid images in 
the letters of "fusty dowagers and musty 
mousers" and “all the old tabbies in town ... 
sitting on their sofas with white sashes on, 
ready to faint away at the sight of a man" and 
ladies “playing whist to the death" spring into 
particularity. The art of fault-finding produces 
the spinster Miss Pratt, in The Inheritance, who 
combines characteristics of Mrs Norris, Miss 
Bates and Mrs Gamp, but is. all herself, in her 
busyness, bossiness, inaccurate gossip, guest ly 
rapaciousness and invisible nephew, Anthony . 

. Whyte. Another eccentric with an accessory 
male Is Lady Maclaughian, iri Marriage, who is 
blessed with two sinister cals, Gil Bias and 
. Tom Jones, and a shrivelled, sick, polite, port- 
able husband, Sir Sampson, an. ancestor of 
Grandfather Small weed. She is a rough-and- 
ready guest and hostess, performing in scenes 
of festlVe farce with a warming touch of heart.' 

: Uncle Adam Ramsay in The Inheritance, 
another, crusty eccentric with a heart df gold^ i£ . 
one of the few approved novel-readers in the 
novels, so shamefacedly addicted lo^ Guy Man- 
nering that he canH go home until lie has read 
to the end. ' . 

, Another sweet-sou r character, product of 
Susan Ferric r's qwn brand of regulated love- 
and-hate, is Mrs Violet Mncshakq in Marriage, 

: a rude receiver of presents but hospitable and 
, generous, liable to; follow' painfiil plain-speak- 
ing with a gift of diamond ear-rings. Her line in 
gdod-old-day§ nostalgia shows the force of 
i Susan .FeTriei' , S Scots vernncujar . lt races in 
such a strong current that' the dialect is part of 
( r the fen, and needs no glossing: 

"I hae heard my inither tell whal a bonny ploy was at . 


CHARLES MOORE 

on Sir Keith Joseph: 

* ‘Sir Keith is famous for 
his altruism. When he 
adopted Thatcherism in 
the mid- 1970s 3 he never 
hogged it for himself, but 
kindly pointed out to his 
colleague, Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, that it existed, 
and she could have it if she 
wanted.’ 5 


STANGEBLER 

DAVIES 

on the supernatural: 

4 4 I am not sure I have 
whiffed the odour of 
sanctity myself, but if I 
were told it were a 
compound of incense, 
sweat and the fumes of 
wine, then I could swear I 
have come across it in Fleet 
Street.” 


AUBERON WAUGH 

on the drug problem: 

4 4 If the Gardner-Fookes 
proposals (now being , 
tfanslated into legislation • 
by the unspeakable Dave 
Mellor) have any effect at 
all, it will simply be to 
make drugs more 
expensive and increase the 
incidence of mugging and 
burglaries to pay for them. 
To achieve such a doubtful 
advantage, these hysterical 
MPs wifi have given the 
police (not to mention MI5 
etc) a hideous new battery • 
of powers over the lives of 
us all.” 


75p WEEKLY 
AT YOURNEWSAGENT 


4C . . . the best- written and 
most entertaining weekly 
iri the English language.” 

GRAHAM GREENE 
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her waddin. 1 canna tell ye hoo many was at it: muir 
nor the room wad haud, ye may be sure . . . An' the 
bride's goon was a shewed ow*r wi favours, frac the 
capdoon to the tail, an’ aw roond the neck, an’ aboot 
the sleeves; and, as soon as the ceremony was ow'r 
ilk nne ran till her, an' rugget an’ rave at her for the 
favours, till they hardly left the daisc upon her back 
... An' was nac that something like a wuddin? ft was 
worth while to be married i' rhac days - he. he I 


Like Fanny Burney and Jane Austen, she com- 
pounds social caricature by groupings. She sur- 
rounds Mrs Fnirbnirn. a senseless motherly 
mother, with accessory accomplices and vic- 
tims. and places Miss Jacky, a spinster “a 1 1 over 
sense”, as one of a grotesque series of sisters. 
Mrs Pullens is a show-off hostess and house- 
keeper, flaunting useless sales bargains, last 
season’s badly preserved vegetables, and 
dishes disguised as "what they were not", and 
given appropriately compl acent gu ests. 

Susan Perrier is as gooiT as Thackeray at liter- 
ary affectation, and in a hilarious party at Mrs. 
Blue mils’ house (where nothing is spoken but 
"conversation") homespun bluestockings per- 
form enthusiastic feats of practical criticism 
over the dogs in Byron's poetry, and his use of 
the image "crunch". (One of Susan Ferrier’s 
letters passionately exclaims that “Childe 
Harold" “is enough to make a woman fly into 
the arms of a tiger.") She patterns and ritual- 


izes comic type in the twinned alliances of the 
two Miss Bells, one needle-pointed in the fol- 
lies of courtship and idiocies of marriage with 
her long-suffering Major, the other in a pseuds' 
match with a theatre-mad cit. (Susan was a 
snob.) Some of her stylized accumulations of 
cutting images are not unlike the rhetorical 
roll-calls of distortions and follies in Our 
Mutual Friend. 


But there is no assimilation, no perspective, 
no organizing principle of opinion or idea. At 
certain moments she gives herself away by 

feverishly dashing off lists of character-descrip- 
tions in talk, as if she couldn’t find any more 
space for (hat needling pen's darts, but 
could not bear to restrain them. Where her 
novels express or imply system , as the first two 
vaguely attempt, and the last, Destiny , 
achieves in its Providential pattern, there is a 
mechanical and sentimental imposition, at 
odds with her comic reason. Not that she is 
alone in this, but where Dickens fails to inte- 
grate conventional Christian optimism with 
radical political satire, in Bleak House, for ex- 
ample, Susan Ferrier’s fragmentations are far 
more frequent and far more gross. Had she 
been bom into different choices, she might 
have concentrated her genius in the essays and 
sketches of a brilliant journalist. 


Hardcastle Crags 


In Hardcastle Crags, in that echoey museum 
Where she dug leaf- mould for her handfuls of garden 
And taught you to walk, others are making poems. 


Between finger and thumb roll a pine-needle. 

Feel the chamfer, feel how they threaded 
The sewing machines. 

‘ . And 

Billy Holt invented a new shuttle 
As like an ant’s egg, with its folded worker , 

As every other. 

You might see an ant carrying one. 

And 

The cqrdite conscripts tramped away. Bui the cenotaphs 
Of all the shells dial got their heads blown off 
And their insides blown out : 

A re these beech -bole stalwarts. 

Arid birches, and oaks. 

And conifers - 

the lightest air-stir 

Released the! clove-whispers when that other 
Walked beneath them weeping, dedicating . 

Your splrit-dovible, still in hfer womb, 

To this temple of her Missa Solerhnls. . " ; . 




. White-faded, brain -washed by her nostalgias. 
You were her step-up transformer. 

She grieved for her girlhood and the fallen. 

. You mourned for Paradise and its fable. : 


Pi. 


' 1 . ■ 


•I\ : . 

.i 'I 


On the mild side 


Pat Rogers 


FANNY BURNEY 

A Busy Day 

Edited by Tara Ghosal Wallace 
148pp. Rutgers University Press. 
081351047 3 


At the end of 1778, when Evelina was all the 
rage, Fanny Burney was urged by Mrs Thralc 
to enlist the “right and true tnlcuts for writing a 
comedy’’ which she possessed. "You would 
give us all the fun and humour we could wish, 
and. . . a scene or two of the pathetic kind that 

would set all the rest off." Besides, she was 
told, "Hannah More got nearly four hundred 
pounds for her foolish play [ Percy j, and if you 
did not write a better than hers, I say you 
deserve to be whipped!" To such inducements 
was added the support of others who should 
have known: Sheridan and Reynolds predicted 
a sure-fire success if Fanny should apply her 
“knack at characters" to the stage, while Mrs 
Thrale had lined up Johnson for the prologue 
and Arthur Murphy for the epilogue. 

Yet Burney the dramatist never got beyond 
the chrysalis stage. Her latest editor, Tara 
Ghosal Wallace, puts this down to "circum- 
stances and bad advice", and there is some 
truth in that account. But the only play by 
Fanny which did reach the stage, Eilwy ami 
Elgiva, proved to be a one- night wonder, de- 
spite the assistance of Mrs Siddons and John 
Kemble. Somehow the tang of her colloquies 
in the Journal does not survive in a frontal 
dramatic presentation: one misses the sense of 
the diarist's own sly involvement, as when Fan- 
ny points up Johnsonian conversation with 
Boswellian stage-directions (“Then, looking 
earnestly at me"). From her bluestocking 
satire, The Witlings , onwards, Fanny found her 
subjects with too much ease and theutrical 
cogency only with the greatest difficulty. 


A Busy Day is a mild comedy of manners, its 
action cnmfoi tahly mill- Augustan in feel. Mqq 
of l lie dramatic comparisons invoked by Wal- 
lace verge on the strained, but the hcroCleve- 
land does bear some faint relation to Gold, 
smith's Marlow, while the overbearing snob 
Lady Wilhcminu comes from Garrick ot 
Cumberland ("I confess l always feel degraded 
for the rest of the day, when 1 huve been in- 
duced to converse upon any low subjects"). 
There are some fair acting parts, notably the 
vulgarians Mrs Walls and Tibbs (an indirect 
descendant from his namesake Beau), 
together with an amusing and stngeable scene 
in Kensington Gardens which makes effective 
play with the silly man-chasing Miss Percival. 
Almost more interesting than these conven- 
tional comic properties is the language, in par- 
ticular a use of slang and high-lone argot recog- 
nizably more modern (ban anything in Fanny’s 
novels. .Some of (he cockney strikes the ear as 
even post- Regency: we arc not all that far from 
Mrs Gamp with words like "huroknight" or 
this sort of expression: "They all sit as kirn- 
posed upon their chores, as if we was no better 
than a dumb crctur come in." 

The editor docs not help with such phrases: 
“those who would like to see a more compre- 
hensive bibliography of the theatre might con- 
sult" a separate cloth edition, and as well as the 
textual notes apparently found there we might 
wish for mure explanatory mutcrial. Instead, 
we have u laborious introduction, operalingon 
the level suggested by this comment; l 'Tbe 
comic confrontation of social classes is not an 
unnsual occurrence in English drama: from 
Shakespeare to Tom Stoppard, English dra- 
matists have exploited the comic possibilities in 
these encounters. ... I hope it is clear from 
the preceding discussion that, for Fanny Bur- 
ney, social behaviour is inextricably inter- 
twined with morality.” But A Busy Day is a 
minor addition to the Burney canon, and the 
editorial incompetences likewise fall short ofa 
major obstruction to its acceptance. 


Hints of rebellion 


Emma Letley 


SHIRLEY FOSTER 

Victorian Women’s Fiction: Murriuge, 
freedom and the individual 
240pp. Croom Helm. £17.95. 
0709910312 


.• v. 1 


\ I 


Giving you the kiss of life .. •' : ; , 

■ She hurig round your neek this whole valley 
Like David’s harp. 

. Wherever you touch it, Godiistert$ 

; . Only for her vote. ... 


0", 


i 1 • *' ,- 


i .-i 


r. • 


Leaf-loam, Warm leaf-loam. 
Crumbly deafness. .... , 




“A life without love in it must of necessity be an 
imperfect, an unnatural life”: so wrote D. M. 
Cralk in The Woman's Kingdom (1870). Love 
, is “the story of a woman's life’’, commented 
G. H. Lewes in 1852. Mid-Victorian women 
writers Had to contend with assumptions such 
as these and with their ambivalence towards 
them. "Romance” and “Novel” were Synony- 
mous terms; women should write about what 
they knew best: love. To make t|ie situation 
even more difficult, the focus of fiction by 
women was largely determined by male press- 
. jure -.from editors, publishers, fathers and 
; brothers who' stated firmly that marriage and 
motherhood should remain a woman’s prime 
goals.. Yet by the mid-nineteenth century this 
could not be: quite simply, as Shirley Foster 
! demonstrates, marriage for all women was a 
- dethdg^pphic jmpqssiDUUyk, 1 The demands of . 
;■ realism aicfiiq ideadt 'tHat noveliits had to ex- 
plore alternatives to wifehood. ’ ■ , 

| Victorian^ > Vfomin’s Fiction examines the 
::. ;i .Ways.' received matrimonial ideologies were 
. .. ! questipned aridjstresses the novelists’ "dual is--. 
V-, . .l-'faf!: response;, TTie ceritral figures of, Foster’s 

. conform to. 

- , . convention'; .their work (represents an 
; ho nesf cpnhOhfeHqu bb)\eir-eonjfllcts. Recent ’ 
; :'-fefhiptst|^[tiqi8hi hhsi, in Eosterij; view, tended 
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Divine conceptions 


Michael C. Stokes 


M. L. WEST 

The Hesiodtc Catalogue of Women: Its nature, 

structure and origins 

193pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 

0198141)347 


I 


tic configurations in her novels although, even 
here, she did not flinch from depicting 
uncase. Of particular interest is the o Italy*" 
her novel Olive, a serious treatment of l» 
womun ns artist (Olive herself Is abnornpk 
•‘marked” and a puintcr). 

Charlotte Brontil’s conscious dualliy a 
founil most strongly in Uie searching look 1 J 
marriage in Shirley, but Foster offers insigt* 
also on the strategic use of u male narrator w 
77ic Professor, precursor or many °f Ihe aoitt* 
guides developed more successfully in VII 

Writing in a mole-tlomiiinlcd envlronmen ■ 
with a brother who “cdllcd" her worK, 
Elizabeth Sewell inode a brave stand flga |n * 
current thinking on suitable topics for wome 
writers. Unwilling to collude with mww 
pressures, she marginalized courtship and 
ringc, so as to concentrate on alternative fonj 
of identity available to women and, 
pic, in Ursula, on the theme of a sisters 
illusionment with a much-admired WF • 
brother”. ■ . 

Elizabeth Gaskcll, the only writer 
here to huve experienced an orthodox ■ 
riage, is seen to be divided in her prMlW -• 
public selves: her Life of Charlotte dron ■ . 
example, offers a cautious public portra 
commentary on Sylvia's Lovers* v 
“most detailed and uncompromising ser^g 
of matrimony”, is especially valuable- . 
Foster’s comments on those short ^ 
where the spinster is rehabilitated as tn ; - 
or writer of the talfe.’ ‘ ? 

. In life the mpst unconventional of to ■ ^ , 
r ters, George" Eliot- reveajs conseiva^ 
ambivalence in her work. Foster 


The ancients attributed a sizeable corpus of 
poetry to the Boeotian Hesiod, whom many 
thought antedated Homer. Three poems sur- 
vive virtually intact, two surely genuine Hesiod 
(7 heogony and Works and Days), the third 
{Shield) surely not. The genealogical Cata- 
logue of Women (surely also not Hesiod’s) 
bulked large, and strongly influenced sub- 
sequent mythography; but rather little was 
known about it in modern times until recent 
publications of papyrus fragments brought the 
surviving lines to some 650 tolerably under- 
standable as wholes, with numerous further 
pieces. M. L. West has already given us valu- 
able editions of Theogony and Works and 
Days, in addition to editing all the then known 
fragments of "Hesiod" with R. Merkelbach of 
Cologne ( Fragrnenta Hesiodea, 1967). Frag- 
menta Hesiodea promised a more extended 
treatment than its space allowed of the Cata- 
logue of Women, its origin, its structure and the 
ordering of the fragments. A promise made 
earlier by Merkelbach thus became a joint one; 
now that Merkelbach has migrated to epi- 
graphy, West has fulfilled it alone, though his 
preface insists on Merkelbach’s continuing 
presence in the book. 

West's first chapter, on “The Nature of the 
Catalogue", sets the poem in context, giving a 
succinct account of genealogical elements in 
early Greek narrative. Genealogy flourished in 
an age of social and political instability, as a 
vehicle of thinking and propaganda about rela- 
tions between cities and between families, and 
about Hie nobility of the latter. As in his 
Theogony and Works and Days, West adduces 
material from other nations, ranging here from 
the ancient Near East to twentieth-century 
Africa; (he material sports similar motifs, often 
serves similar purposes and is no less liable 
than ancient Greek genealogy to fluctuation 
over time and space in pursuit of them. 

Ostensibly the Catalogue was a list of women 
who. produced offspring by gods; it bills itself as 
a continuation of Hesiod’s Theogony. Prob- 
ably the first major ancestress of this kind was 
introduced by a Greek word meaning "such 
some subsequent ones by a phrase “Or 
This wns doubtless responsible 
JJ .toe plternativc title "Orsuehascs" or 
Another poem In the corpus, the Great 
cnoifl/, was presumably larger, and was in anti- 


quity appealed to occasionally for details but is 
little known. The relation between the two 
Ehoiai poems is obscure. West seems to attri- 
bute the more widespread notice taken of the 
Catalogue to its greater comprehensiveness; 
but the relative failure of the longer work may 
have resulted from its inferiority either as 
narrative or in overall perspicuity, rather than 
from lack of comprehensiveness. Who knows ? 

In the chapter entitled “The Structure of the 
Catalogue" West (with Merkelbach) consist- 
ently treats the poem as based not on succes- 
sive gods fathering each a series of children (a 
technique some have taken to be implied by 
the poem’s preface, and one liable to cut 
awkwardly across family stemmata), but rather 
on the great family trees, each beginning 
(though not all lesser ones begin) with a mating 
between god and woman. Despite some re- 
sidual scholarly dissent, this seems right. The 
sorts of structural evidence available include 
the few ancient quotations ascribed to books 
(at least one wrongly, as a very recent papyrus 
shows and West notes); the juxtaposition of 
families in one fragment or of parts of the same 
genealogy in separate fragments of one roll; 
the many instances of the poet’s proceeding 
from one member to another of the same fami- 
ly “or collateral descendants of the same ances- 
tor”, as well as the observation that particular 
Ehoiai “represent not the start of a new family 


but the resumption of a collateral branch"; 
several treatments of a group of sons next to 
but separately from a group of daughters; line- 
numbers in papyrus margins which with actual 
or probable column-lengths etc have enabled 
West to pluce some fragments (some only 
hypothetically) with remarkable exactitude. 
The outline contents of the five books men- 
tioned by the ancients become pretty clear, and 
the shape of the whole, starting from the first 
man and ending with the gathering of Helen's 
suitors, the Trojan War and “twilight of the 
Heroes". The general arrangement tallies well 
with t hat of t he much 1 ate r prose my thographe r 
“Apollodorus”; and West (J think) argues 
implicitly in places from Apollodorus back to 
“Hesiod”. 

This last type of argument, along with others 
in his book, might strike the casual reader as 
circular. A cohesive plan is assumed, the frag- 
ments are tied together in cohesive parcels and 
o cohesive plan emerges. Such a criticism 
would not do justice to West’s book. The ex- 
tant fragments allow us actually to see the 
„ poet’s basic method and his ordering prin- 
ciples, both followed by Apollodorus. It is 
reasonable to extrapolate to less visible parts of 
the poem, and unreasonable to suppose that 
Apollodorus, rather than “Hesiod”, was re- 
sponsible for, eg, the gathering of scattered 
legends into an account of the progeny of the 





"The Lion Gate, Mycenae", a pencil and brown wash drawing by Leopold Gdtfrbock 
In Christie’s stile of Continental Drawings of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries an June 20. 



connections 


J. Rhodes 


H0B1N OSBORNE 

PjTOos: The discovery of classical Attika 
^P^ntbrjdge University Press. £25. 


herojfl^ 


| begins with tJVe case, known from an 

^iplloij, of an Athenian from whom a tene- 
2 house Vfhich he owned in the Piraeus was 
reseated because various men for whom he 
yjfo d M guarantor had defaulted on pay- 
JjjP.due uridef contracts to the state. The 
[UtaT b n 8 contractors all had interests either in 
. or in the silver mines of south-east 

lean,?! toe min demanding the ^confiscation 
ppm the same "deme", or local unit of 
^p^jnsthei owner, and owned a neighbauf- 
the Piraeus'; the mauwho bought 




j \ -j";; 

I ' • 1 - .' L' > ! 

. Feelqgain : l ’/: V •; ^ 

Theclog& twanging.ygw onthp^mC.ssteepiiq^, 7 : 7 j i- 7 . 

’ , As you escaped. : . . ; •; ’■ -v i- - : 7 '• ’ v .7‘ A -i* ■ 


thencs at the end of the sixth century bc. . 
Osborne argues that both before and after the 
upheavals of the Peloponnesian War most 
demes were based, on single villages; a few 
contained more than one focus of settlement; 
but isolated residential farms were rare, 
(though they seem not to have been so rare in 

other parts of the Greek world). , , • 

The great majority of citizens owned -some, 
land. The rich (to whom most of our evidence 
applies) tended to have a ftumber of .small- 
holdings, in their own deme and usually within 
a limited area around it (though sometimes 
more widely dispersed), and often had a resi- 
dence in or near the dty. There wa$ no clear 
division between large and small landowners, 
or between town and country (or between an 
urban and the rural productive pystem): \ 
Athens’ small farmers were opt "peasants" iq;; 
the full seitse of that word 


W toteresfsjn the Piraeus and may . 
Sheeted with brie of the contrac- 


S ^'J^^to this ’ “cautionary 1 tale” Robin . 

7 he importance of 


■I l hi i l.( i' i 


• 1 1 


» I 


river(s) Asopus. The further assumption that 
remaining ancient ascriptions to books are cor- 
rect is recommended, like many of West’s 
hypotheses, by the sheer coherence of its con- 
sequences with each other and with the texts. 
Possibly one could start from other assump- 
tions and arrive at different structural conclu- 
sions in detail; but until or unless somebody 
actually performs such a feat West's main con- 
clusions will stand as the best we can do, or at 
least as the indispensable basis for further 
work. One of the more notable is the absence 
(unless the poem actually contradicted itself) 
of any “Orsuchas” dealing with Coronis to be 
imitated by Pindar, as many have supposed. 

On the detailed argument for the poem's 
structure West builds an account of its origins. 
After demonstrating the imitation of Hesiod 
by "Hesiod”, he uses “distinctly late pieces of 
mythology", the poet's “geographical hori- 
zons", the political assumptions of the poem's 
mythology (eg, the affiliation of Megarian and 
Sicyonian figures to Athenian families) and 
other considerations to date the poem in the 
sixth century oc. Analysis of the genealogies 
into logical parts he bases on a division of early 
Greek heroic poetry into four main cycles of 
legend and on the local affiliations of the major 
genealogies and their parts. Somebody, for ex- 
ample, affiliated a local East Boeotian family 
to the great dynasties of the Troy saga. Others 
filled out Arcadian and Attic genealogies from 
disparate elements. Somebody had the idea 
of combining the systematic treatment of 
genealogy in Hesiod's manner rather cleverly 
with the “Orsuchas" listing technique. Certain 
details and points of dialect suggest to West 
Athenian authorship for the Catalogue in its 
ultimate form; others may find this more fully 
convincing than l do. 

Space is lacking to test his close -packed 
argument here. But his readers will notice his 
frequent use of expressions such ns "may”, 
"might", “perhaps”, "probably", “specula- 
tive", "we may guess that", "iikely”. “pos- 
sible”, and "if so". These show the lack of 
proof for a fair proportion of West's ideas; but 
they also indicate his awareness of his sugges- 
tions’ status. Users of the book will be gJad to 
have the certain, the probable, the plausible 
and the possible so clearly delimited; and scho- 
larship In this kind of area is not likely Co make 
progress until or unless somebody has the 
courage to state hypotheses firmly and to • 
marshal the evidence for them. This West has 
done with great learning and acuteness, and 
scholars will stand in his debt. We may hope 
that his conclusions will eventually be pre- 
sented to a wider audience than can tackle this 
book, which quotes Greek on its first and Inst 
pages and often between, nnd revels in detail. 


in the demes of that area. Similarly, major 
sanctuaries, tied to a particular location but not 
to the deme which happened to contain that ■ 
location, invited intrusions from outside into 
the solidarity of the deme. ' 

Politically, the state and' the demes Inter- 
acted in various Ways. The demes served as 
constituencies for:the council of five hundred, 
which piayed a crucial role In the administra- 
tion of the state, and for a time were involved 
in other state . appointments too. Osborne 
argues that the demarchs, the presiding offi- 
cials of the demes; were appointed in the city 
(but both the deipes for which we have evi- ■ 
dence were -unusual ones, and I doubt jf 
generalization is justified) nnd on retirement 
from office had their conduct examined by the. 
state’s examiners (wl)jch agaip is not certain): 
Representation on the. council did not lead to 


concentrated in and near the city. 


equal distribution Qf active politicians through- ; 
Farmina was no t the only way in which the . . out the citizen bpdy- Though Stipends Were 
land could be exploited. Olven the difficbltie^ paid to office-holders arid assembly members, . » 
of transport jt is not surprising that the quar 7 ; ■ regular political aqtivity required vvealth and 
ctnnp wash local matter: except Wh?na easy access to ithe. city: most fourth-century . 
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engages with 
few 


what we are apt. to think of 
Uhe Athenian state, 
formed a single state centred 
Atljcris, comprised about a 
, rniles, (ts farthest points being 
Athens . Tlie word de- '[ 
'A^^.P^riieither of the whole body of 


21# ^was wanted for decpAilve pur- propoars ordecrees arp .iwi who are known . 

* ..I . _ J xa-..' Camn lU>nr dC ■ 'l 


rying of stone was a local matter; except when, a 
particular stone was wanted for decorative pur- 
poses, builiders used Stone from as near, as 

oossible to their site, and the quatrying was _ ..... ... ., . ... . ■ - 

£ not by sbecialists'biit as -no-dWr line; between 

.The silver mines, by cdntrast/.iny politicians arid laymen, but q continuous, pro-, 
local men. me saver miu . m . J. «■ •' or „„j nn frnm thr fnh.11v innr.tive thrnuch the' 


as active politician? aiid ; who belong to :d erri.es 
Jjpssibie to; their site, and the qntag& , »ot more than 




^ ] generals,; who did not combine a politic^ 1 
..cqreer with a military one, -are not similarly, 


Men engaged in state politics were honoured 
by their demes, but the men who served as 
demarchs were of only moderate wealth and 
largely local interests, and did not go on from 
deme politics to state politics. 

. Dq.mej Interests and wider interests con- 
flicted in .other ways too. Some men married 
wives from their own deme while others mar- 
ried Wives from elsewhere, often from their 
close or not so close kin. It is hard to say which 
was the commoner, but it is not surprising that 
the great families, active in the politics of the 
state did not display deme solidarity but reg- 
ularly fo]lpwed lhe second pattern. 

.. While in fprnily matters in general men. 
turned to-; their, kin > for support, there , were 
othe;)' Situations in which it was natural to turn 
to one's neighbour, arid (t is likely, for inst- 
ance,; that at times of greatest activity in the 
fields, neighbours would take it in turn to help 
one another. It should also be rioted that men., 
active in state politics, tire often found to have 
bestowed (heir, pat ron&ge on. arid sought: the 
support of the member? of their derpe, . . , ; 

. This amalgam of local nnd national concerns . 
ought riotto seerq totally. strange to the modern 
rdader. ey^ri though pui* world has been trans- 
formed by the developitjenfs of the past 150 
yedriinjdng-distance communications. But Dr 
Osbbrne lms opened up a fascinating and neg- 
lected. subject, in yviiipL further exploration 
will be well worth.' while; 
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Lives of the pin-ups 


Too daft to laugh at 


•ti :] 


Neville Shack no-hc 

mens 

DAVID THOMSON Hifch 

Suspects Lime 

274pp. Seeker and Wnrbure. £8.95. Orsm 

0436 52014 1 W Wher 

The Hollywood dream factory has always snrdo 
boasted of its precious raw material, the ordin- 
ary lives that find themselves processed into ^* e ' 

charmed shupes on the screen. David Thom- nut h e 
son has compiled a series of potted "biog- ^ rnnc 
raphies" of movie characters. They range from ky Lit 
that most genuine of articles, Norma Desmond set 9 U 

(Gloria Swanson, in Sanser Boulevard) to Syd- lo f an 
nev Greenstreet's alias. Casper Gutman (The c °mp» 

Maltese Falcon). Their origins and destinies ^ ce ll 
are the stuff of invention; their roles in particu- fitm-k 
lar films, nothing more than the random ges- “ ai1 ar 
lures of spirits waiting for the next prompt s,c 

from the director. Nat unit ism comes .is a work- ^iucf u 

nble pretence when every personal idiosyn- It is 
crasy has already been etched onto our cellu- renewi 
loid memories. But wl 

There is ait interesting duplicity at work action 
here. Thomson wonders, on behalf of all the oddly f 
awe-struck fans, whether the chance meetings and tl 
which draw our heroes and heroines together across 
are not. in fact, highly contrived scenarios; we very hi 
cannot help feeling possessive and involved part in 
ourselves. Could the narrator be sleeping with plausib 
the story? Has the lovely lady on the screen Susan 
been ravished by the camera? These questions attribui 
always bring us back to the supposed barrier strains 
between story-telling and truth. The fictions ness. 

Dual otherworlds 


portray a bunch of has-beens, molls, heels and 
no-hopers, who are assumed to be real speci- 
mens of humanity, lent for the occasion to 
Hitchcock. Hawks, Huston et at. So Harry 
Lime (aku Harry Lime, and given flesh by 
Orson Welles) is tan but refreshing in fiction. 
Whereas, in Thom son’s counterfeit version of 
his life, “he was poison”. The barrier has a 
sardonic reassurance built in. 

Geographical details serve as the bedrock of 
authenticity. When the migrations of. say, 
Francine Evans's family (Francine was played 
by Liza Minnelli in New York, New York) are 
set out, they are another example of attention 
to fanciful circumstances in each chapter. The 
composite effect is to give nn indent ikit human 
face to the American landscape, that gigantic 
film -lot. The country has been designed with 
“an art (hat tempts hope”. In this vein, many of 
the stories feature exemplary episodes of one 
kind or another. 

It is often quite enthralling to be treated to a 
renewal of old acquaintance with our pin-ups. 
But what if we haven't seen the films? The 
action and characterization then tend to seem 
oddly pithy, even a little inaccessible at times, 
and the relationships between characters 
across the boundaries of different films are 
very hit-or-miss. Noah Cross (John Huston’s 
part in Chinatown) recurs in other stories quite 
plausibly. On the other hand, the parentage of 
Susan Sarandon's character in Atlantic City, 
attributed to James Stewart, out of Capra, 
strains our faith in this book’s droll incestuous- 


Philip Smelt 

C. J. KOCH 
The Doubleman 

326pp. Chaftoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£8.95. 

070 1 1 2945.X 

Seven years after The Year of Living Danger- 
ously. a political thriller set in Indonesia, C. J. 
Koch has written The Doubiemau, n novel ab- 
out the loves and ambitions of a group of 
Australian folk musicians in the 1960s, tracing 
the rise of three young men from their child- 
hood in the cultural outback of Tnsmania to 
musical stardom in Sydney. 

■ The narrator, Richard Miller, is struck down 
by polio as a.young boy and during his enforced 
idleness he begins to wonder about Ejfland" 
and the supernatural. There was an old Edwpr- 
dian photograph in his be.droom of a figure 
dressed as .a fairy, and Miller asked himself, 
“was it a relative or an ancestor? Whnt was its 
sex? Was it an actual photograph of a fairy? 
And what did its smiling, : intimate, gaze 
convey?” ..... 

These vexing questions might be seen as; a 
symptom of childish delirium, but throughout ; 
the novel Koch’s characters indulge in a 
quaint, period fascination for “the dual other- 
world”, for duija boards, magic mushrooms 
and vacuous assertions such as this: 

Through love and through the magic of sex - through 
direct contact with the divine female force -,wc could 
1 liberate ourselves; .we could achieve communion ; 
_ 1 with the Abyss. And we. could then rediscover the 
older Mysteries: the secret knowledge of EleusiS-jhp 
rites of Korl; raped and stolen' by -Hades, fiko inaf 
Scottish; farmer's wife: lost in Elfland- It all linkdd'lup 
. • • dldriYii? . ‘ ■ - . . ' 

When he, has, recovered from his paralysing 
■ Illness, along with it wo ‘Friends, cprpes 

. under the spell, of Broderick, a 'guitar teacher. 1 
A student of the occult, Broderick is believed , 
\ to be wiser than nnyuniyersity professor and' is 
giver to such tiresome obsefyati6nsas ,, N<? real ! 

i ' Ail W ko S. T3 'cJ ' „ ! 


that is generally unimpressive and at times 
quite meaningless. In describing, for instance, 
his first attack of polio, Koch's narrator plucks 
a simile from nowhere when he says “Pain 
struck me in the bnck like a great silver club.” 
His musical imagination is similarly vapid: 
"The guitar accompaniment was slow and 
rudimentary, like water fulling on a stone.’’ 
Endless idle enquiries litter the book. “Is there 
really some hidden significance in the number 
seven?” is the question that opens one chnpler 
and leads into n long paragaph which includes 
the Faery Process, Hind Etin, the Great Silkic, 
Thomas Rymer and Pythagoras to conclude 
with “Certainly I had renewed myself by the 
end of the seven years I spent as an actor in 
Melbourne." . 

.. The dust jacket, proclaims Koch's ability "to 
make an exactly caught phase of history sym- 
bolic of a larger reality”. No doubt he has 
captured accurately enough the unremarkable 
folk miisic phenomenon of twenty years ago, 
but what weightier matter Koch is struggling to 
symbolize is not clear. 


Christopher Hawtree 

CONSTANTINE PHIPPS 
Careful with the Sharks 
21(>pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 02398 X 

The second page of Constantine Phipps's first 
novel made my heart leap; here was the novel 
for which I had long been hoping. “Do you go 
to Hawtree much?” asks a seedy-sounding 
character. The blurb had promised lashings ol 
sexual activity of the most dubious kind, and 
doubtless much of it would now be taking place 
in the seclusion of (he country house to which 
they were referring. As soon as the legal pro- 
ceedings had creaked to a Finish. 1 would be 
sitting idly in the Provence sunshine, a gluss of 
wine at iny side. 

The disappointment proved to be acute. 
During the next 20(1 pages Hawtree is men- 
tioned only in passing, anil in the most in- 
nocuous of contexts. Its place is taken by a 
preposterous story: its twin strands concerning 
a new listening-device, invented by the hapless 
hero Herman Newton, and an attempt to snaf- 
fle a revolutionary new aphrodisiac from a 
Spanish laboratory. The lines soon become 
tangled as the hectic narrative cuts to and fro in 
time, and the characters - Russians among 
them - appear to be First on one side and then 
another. The blurb describes it as “wacky", 
and it is all too deliberately so: despite inter- 
mittent evidence that he can construct n decent 
sentence and has a good line in pungent 
observation, Phipps has not realized that con- 
siderable discipline is needed to make a plausi- 
ble CarrC-on from such extravagant material. 
Often it is merely puerile. “I recognized im- 
mediately the peach-coloured covers of the 
French quarterly LIMP {Lectures sur Titnpo- 
tence et te imlfonctlonnement ilu pinis) . . . 

The end brings with it the revelation that 
Hawtree has been forced to turn itself into a 
safari-park. Phipps, a name with distinct 
topographical possibilities, could none the less 
become one to conjure with before very long. 

CHRISTOPHER HOOD 1 ’ 

Banana Cot 

242pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436200899 

“When life fails, / What’s the good of going 
to Wales?” asked Auden in 1929. It is a ques- 
tion that has echoed down the ages from Henry 
V*to That Uncertain Feeling , and one which was 
perhaps most vigorously glossed by Dr Fngun 
on the occasion of Llunabba Castle's sports 
day. “‘The Welsh', said the Doctor, ‘are the 
only nation In the world that has produced no 
graphic or plastic art, no architecture, no dra- 
ma. They just sing', he said with disgust^ ‘sing 
and blow down wind instruments of plated sil- 


.*h!\ .of, the wprl d's' essential duality, i F hof 
1 •;*: ;i ; ' itsdujiijjdtyv Eventually, Miller becomes £i*suc- 
• 1 ■ cesVqr.ltoIeytsiori producer in Sydney, - amt 
promoted: hj/j wo bid friends , how jjlayitfg: as 
the f6HC'.g^oiip |1 '‘The Rymers" and still wifed 
into the magltfal of, fairies aiid ^ other- 

ness. Miller’s wlfe^iKai^yil., , adds ^singing 1 
voice and a sexual diinehijdlifv ’ ' j 

Infected by the psychedelia. ttnd p.tm?'ntiou^ 
spiritualism of an era that is perhaps better 
■ ^ . fo rgott en , Kflch^elipS on .figurai;^ tyigj^ge, 

: s-.- wtT 'pj'r'/Pftw, M'rrffr.rk it*-; 


All heart 

Miranda Seymour 

. WENDY PERRIAM 
The Stillness The Dancing 

4C6pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. . 

07181 25347 V; ' ■* 

Wetidy Perriam made her name by manufac- 
■juring heady matures 1 of and splices,, . 
generously.;:- Iqcecl ' witfi ; jolly !; hook^fStici^ •- 
, huiriouir apcl warmed by.aji apparphtlyhmitless: : 
^uberanepi Fjrnliy reStraining theseendearj^'' 
Ingendrgies^ she .has set- a bout writing ascrious :■ 
and", significant novel, ; Its most appredative 
reader wifi be terneone Who Is moved to tedrs > 
by the;, thought of Barbta Streisand: in ■& hair- i : 
! shirt: ' y .y -y i ' I’l .'y <•' V y j'.;i 

• Morpa/thchp rdine;, is a iush diVortee trying ; 1 
1 tq find a npw meajiingtp' life; Site findsDaVid,/., 
v Anthony, .is! sCbblarly a tid virginal yoiihg rtiari: • ; 
whois resenrchingihelifeofa seybnth-fcentury.'i 
saint. Mom a, a topmafl rif rtithlcss'kindpeSs 
offers Hpr setyices as a professional translator;/ , 
and is: rewarded by 0'nvid’S adrtiirqtiqh and ) 
gratitude. Morn’a Had ptfiep - things iamiiid v biit. 1 


: Bttnhy, a ctom between Doris Day and Minnie 
Mouse* summons up her warm and wonderful 
women- friends to help teach Morna how to 
love herself for what She is. Frozen with embar- 
rassment and self-consciousness, Morna sees a 
circle of handcuffs in the friendly smiles. Her 
one instinct is to Escape. 

Back on a Hebridean island with David, 
barefoot and beatific, Morna finds peace at 
last. Patience is reWardqi. The Hair shift comes 
• qfft : ^qRiqal:'i'.blii$ ^..^thieVed - and ' j DaVld 
■ ArtthonyjeaHzes tbaf theke i$ riiote to life than 
Saint Abban ever knew.; • : r - 

■ ; leavii^ Mbfna to 

; r!4 ;V ■ . ■ •" ■' 

. Russian's pring . ’4 a • : j.,.-. r ;. . '• • 


u-i. rhey .ire dccoitful hcctiusc they cannot 
iliMi-m mull troin falsehooil, depraved he. 
caiiM- they cam lot iliMcrn the consequences of 

their iiutulgcna*."’ 01 

This jiulgmcm verges on the churilablewhen 
set beside the thoughts of George Waddb. 
ton, the probation officer in Chrislophei 
1 IikhI’s Banana ( at. One client “seemed to 
lead a life of blandly tedious attrition whore 
high points weio prosecution. He lacked fo 
least due about life, just struck at it ineptly and 
got clobbered.” Waildinglon blames (he pa. 
rents, though lie cannot help feeling too that 
t lie environment carries its share of guilt. Inthe 
middle of Swansea 

there’s an urban expectancy in the air. a rapport 
Streets cluster beside the happy miles of beach, stm 
slide wiili ponderous grace into the docks from Ham- 
burg. New Jersey and Homluiy, and London hltu 
than three horns’ journey up the railway line. Btu 
less than ;i mile out. the world becomes a long dng 
into nowhere, pile alter pile of dwellings smeand 
across the landscape like some great big convalesce 
enmp for a disease whose name has heen forgotlci 

As did Hot id’s earlier The Other Side o/iltt 
Mountain, Banana Cat opens with a succession 
of acerbic observations which promise pungent 
comedy. The action degenerates, however, 
into a series of long-winded scenes which de- 
pict Waddington’s unfortunnte involvement 
with a rapscallion of a painter and a forged 
Dylan Thomas poem. To create a sense of 
chaos - as well as depravity and indulgence - 
requires, once again, considerable discipline, 
which is so lacking here that one turns the 
cluttered pages with increasing glumness. 
JOHN MURRAY 
Samarklund 

255pp. Hen ley-on -Thames: Aidun Ellis. £8.95. 

0856281514 

“’He’s too daft to laugh at’. Surah said with- 
eringly of a telly comedian making his lame, 
frenetic debut. Tm sure the audience is paid. 1 " 
This is a corruption that novel-readers might 
often crave, but few could he persuaded to 
la tight at John Murray’s first novel, fiwiurt- 
laml comes as a surprise after the funny and 
fantastic stories he has published over the pet 
- few.yfemn; It chronicles the life of Sarah and 
Tan and their four boys in 1950s Cumberland. 
Their way of life has vanished with the county, 
and Samarkand recreates It with an almost 
obsessive attention to detail. Not much hap- 
pens. but the pages are filled with n stream of 
meandering ruminations punctuated by topical 
references to “that awful Johnny, Ray". 
“Enmonn Andrews’ Pluybox”, Ewbnnks, the 
Light Piogrnmmo, mangles, Lucy Bugs and 
Wagon Wheels. For ull “the spiritual torment 
of frustrated erotic love mid the pains of cx«>- 
sive personal ambition" promised on the jack- 
et, Samarklund suggests rtilher nn old Free; 
. man’s catalogue that is Inlorleuvod with yearn- 
ing ballades about the changing countryside- 


* I 

reconcile herself to mi enriched solitude; Co** 
fort now lies in seeing herself ns pari of a perpe- 
tual dance of atoms. ‘‘She herself wns history" 
evolving, growing, overthrowing, shifting a>*P 
in flux, yet unchanged and forever noW< 
are back where we began , with T. S. Eliot, 
put it rather better and could have done with* 
out this lengthy exegesis (references 1 to tne 
, Four Quartets are hammered into the 
like coffin nails). All: heart, full ofaspirtww 
prid honourable intentions, The StjltoteW. 
Dancing is an amiable mess, casually 
strjicted, adequately written, too.,. Ipng : PX 
■ far..': ' ! •'* V 


A,Nlife BLAJSDELL 
Felony Report . 






grace, i ^ 

Ah.Qthei!, kind of spritualiQl is ' 

California, where: Morna ahdi her'daughtet go. ‘ : 
to Visit - exf husband l^eii and :his saccharine v . 


[.■ ■ . ■ wyA unq nia merry inen m ine n,unjr .-i. _ 


..enqskin '(ffogerie 
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Malinowski and the dialectic of past and present 


Ernest Gellner 

It is customary to truce the idea of Progress 
back to the quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns: it was at the point at which Western 
Europeans presumed to think that they had 
surpassed antiquity, and that the Renaissance 
was well and truly over, that the religion of 
Progress was born. I beg to dissent from this 
view. The essence of the iden of Progress is not 
that we in particular are better than the 
ancients, in literature or anything else, but that 
generally speaking, later means better, that 
later forms of humanity tend to surpass earlier 
ones, that there is a global, cosmic mechanism 
or principle given which things improve, by 
and large, passing not through two stages but 
through an endless series or gradations of im- 
provement. Claims to have delected the opera- 
tion of this principle were widespread among 
thinkers in the later part of the eighteenth 
century. In the nineteenth, biologists argued 
for something similar, and the truth about his- 
tory appeared to be a truth about all life, 
perhaps about all being. 

This is a powerful, indeed an intoxicating 
idea. Like other key philosophical ideas, it not 
merely explains, it also justifies. It justifies the 
ways of God to man; indeed, the most influen- 
tial and fully orchestrated philosophy of prog- 
ress- Hegel’s - was profoundly ond systemati- 
cally ambiguous on this point. It was left de- 
liberately unclear whether Progress was God’s 
gift to mankind, or whether, more simply, God 
urn Progress. 

Romanticism and Anthropology have this in 
common, that they are, both of them, spin- 
offs, corollaries, and, partially, reactions to 
this Progressive vision. Romanticism repudi- 
ates the uncritical and total endorsement of the 
Modems. It finds merit in untutored, back- 
ward, traditional folk practices, or in medieval 
institutions or styles, real or imagined. In ex- 
treme forms, it may repudiate (he modern 
altogether, as an aberration ; in more moderate 
and characteristic forms, it’ merely seeks and 
finds Continuity, it perceives the seeds of the 
present In the past, the fulfilment of the post in 
the present. Romantics have o sense of history. 
They talk as If they had Invented and patented 
it, and perhaps they have. 

Anthropology as a distinctive inquiry like- 
wise originated in the progressive or evolution- 
1 ary vision. Its fascination with the savage was 
rooted in seeing him n$ an ancestor, socially or 
Institutionally or intellectually speaking, even 
if he was biologically speaking a cousin rather 
than an ancestor. It wns, for nil practical pur- 
poses, the study of Retarded Cousins, whose 
retardation could be assumed to moke them 
• cltrter lb our shared Grandfathers, notably 
those far enough back to have left no written 
records, and who consequently could not be 
f’ studied by the normal historical methods. 

[ . ! Romantics delved Into the villages and folk 

cultures of their own society. Anthropologists, 
hy contrast,- were interested -in very distant 
cultures, The work of the Romantics had poli- 
tical implications; in, an age of irredentist 
hatfonallsniSj the limits of a culture were soon 
to become the limits of the territorial claims of 
the. state which ■ found Its raison (I’itre jn pro-. 

; ;; tecting (hat culture. But the Bgb Of nationalism 
.: was the age of colonialism, and the work of 
! J' anthropologists 1 therefore also inevitably had 
| political repercussions , though hot of the same 
j jjjfod: is no record of a colonial power 
: : dalitiing a given territory because, for itist- 
“dee, the natives were matrilineal or practised 

j; ... ahimisit}. ■ 

E : anthropologists and romantics went 

rc.fSWWfa parallel ways, respectful of 
f TT ^ paat. usliig the present as evidence for the. 
f . .Wsi-' pmeat-by present as evidence' of a receqt 
I r ' w!; , and a distant present as evi- 


aiins, views and environment, rather in the way 
in which prices are determined by supply and 
demand, leaving little room for any mystical 
sense of culture and continuity. On the other 
side, there were those who favoured the histor- 
ical, institutional or cultural method; and (hey 
too thought that their method had universal 
applicability. In fact, both sides rather vacil- 
lated between holding their own recipe to be 
universally valid, and.using it in a prescriptive, 
normative way. as a touchstone of pathology. 
Of course, they were diametrically opposed to 
each other in their identification of the patho- 
logical: who was the poor patient, modern man 
or the savage? 

This great European debate constitutes the 
background of modern anthropology. But any- 
one familiar with this confrontation who took a 
good look at the fertile and brilliant tradition of 
social anthropology as practised in Britain and 
its intellectual dependencies since the 1920s 
would promptly feel puzzled and disoriented. 
Something simply does not fit. Some strange 
dissonance disrupts the habitual natural affin- 
ties and oppositions, the tradition in question 
displays some, but some only, of the expected 
traits. A sense of the interdependence of in- 
stitutions, ard of the way in which human ac- 
tions owe their meaning to a pervasive culture 
at least as much as to individual aims - yes, 
certainly. But it is the near-cynical, irreverent 
attitude to the past of the Malinowskian tradi- 
tion in anthropology -still, all in ail, the domi- 
nant style in the intellectual sterling zone - 
which constitutes the main deviation from the 
normal, expected intellectual alignments. Its 
most characteristic doctrine is that the past is 


Pnluch. Andrzej Flis. Grazynu Kubica mid Jan 
Jcrschina. in Poland, and Edwin Ardcner in 
England. This lias enabled us to understand 
how this reshuffling of European cultural cards 
came to re-orient and redirect anthropology. 

The Polish mid Continental roots of Mali- 
nowski had previously been neglected. The 
Malinowskian revolution was once hailed as 
virtually self-explanatory and self-justifying: 
the manifest merits of its ideas sufficed to ex- 
plain its famous victory, its conquest of the 
anthropological world of the British Empire, 
as it was in its tranquil autumnal glory. Spec- 
ulative second-hand, fragmentary, discon- 
tinuous data, and an implicitly or even explicit- 
ly contemptuous devaluation of the primitive, 
were replaced by thorough, painstaking field- 
work. Wrongly. I think, accused of serving 
colonialism, the Malinowskian recipe for field- 
work style and interpretation was certainly by 
far the best way of making good scholarly use 
of the vast array of accessible, peacefully gov- 
erned. but more or less well-preserved exotic 
cultures assembled under the imperial political 
roof. 

So much for the usefulness of those ideas; 
but what of their roots? Malinowski was a Cra- 
cow Pole. well pleased with Habsburgrule - his 
doctorate in 1908 was awarded him sub auspi- 
ciis Imperatoris, a great and rare honour - who 
combined cultural nationalism with political 
internationalism. He knew that re-drawing 
political boundaries would not terminate the 
oppression of one culture by another in east- 
ern Europe - it would merely redistribute the 
roles of oppressor and oppressed. 

Like other educated Poles, he was exposed 
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Gauguin ‘s illustration ion creation-legend from Nod Noh: Gauguin’sTahitl. edited anil introduced by Nicholas 
Wod ley (I60pi>, with 103 illustrations. Phaidon, £14.50. 0 71482375 9). 


and ought to be the slnvc of the present. Not 
only mythology, but “history" itself, is seen 
basically as n set of alleged past events which 
men and communities select - or invent - in 
order to justify and explain their present prac- 
tices and predilections. Mythology and history 
are assimilated to each other, and both are 
seen as “charters" - Malinowski's preferred 
term In this context - of contemporary Institu- 
tions. Real history is not factually accurate 
history; real history is that which .acts, on the 
present in the present, by fulfilling a present 
social and emotional heed. . . . • ■. •• 


to the two great intellectual currents of the 
nineteenth century: Hegelianism and positiv- 
ism. The former taught in effect that world 
history was world judgment, that nationnl ful- 
filment lay in a national stale - for nations, life 
begins, not at forty, but with state- formation - 
and that consequently Poles, having no state 
then to call their own. .wore either second-class 
members of the world-historical process, or were 
called upon to redress the temporary mistake 
of history find set up their own political unit. 
Alternatively, they turned (o a kind of inverse 
Mespianic Hegelianism: it was the suffering of 


Gim nnu cmwiuuai — ,7 . ■ , 

This great reversal of priorities Is virtually ’ stale-deprived Poland and its eventual re- 

_• •’ . . r .. ■ > j niUl^V, •’rw.Fi.f-rurl rtipnnino nn hictnnj 


the defining feature of Malinowskian anthro- 
pology. The past, is seen as significant not be- 
cause it possesses an existence and agency of its 
own, but for Its function in the present. This is 
of course entirely in line with the entire Mali- 
nowskian style* which sought' to explain the 
beliefs and prart of savages in terms of their 

social role Of functions in the societies in which 


demptiori which conferred meaning on history. 
Malinowski neither. cared tq consider himself 
second ' class nor was, attracted either to 
irredentist nationalist activism or to collective 
Messianism, Hence there was little to draw him ; 
to a ! philosophy,, fasliionablo though it may 
have been, which could only' lead him to such; 
an unpleasant dilemma. ' . 


the past, at history. The past was no longer to 
dominate the present, to determine it. and to 
set its tasks: on the contrary, the past was to be 
seen as having been shaped by present needs. 
There were plentiful examples of this process 
of construction in central and eastern Europe: 
hardly a nationalism existed which did not 
fiddle the past for its own ends. However Mali- 
nowski took the extreme position of seeing all 
visions of the past as primarily functional in the 
present. This itself in turn was his own “chnr- 
.ler", and it allowed him to do two things at 
once: revolutionize anthropology under his 
own leadership, and get himself off the hook as 
a Pole, one who otherwise would have been 
obliged to settle his account with History. 

Everyone knows the story about the com- 
petition prize offered for a book about 
elephants, and how the Pole submitted a study 
of “Elephants and the Polish Question". 
Superficially, Malinowski seems to contradict 
the moral of this stoi^. He never wrote a book 
called “Argonauts of the Western Pacific and 
the Polish Question”, or even "The Sexual Life 
of Savages and the Polish Question**. But we 
should not be deceived. He did really. The very 
same positivist-functionalist set of ideas by 
means of which he overturned the reign of 
Frazer also provided a splendid and original 
escape from the dilemmas which Hegeliun- 
type philosophies impose on state-less nation- 
alities. So the Polish Question was, after all. 
hidden inside the anthropology. 

The paradigmatic anthropologist of (he age. 
who had indeed deeply stirred and stimulated 
him, was Frazer. Frazerian anthropology had 
consisted of a speculative reconstruction of the 
development of pre-literate human mentality, 
on the basis of a vast array of very fragmentary 
data, carefully assembled but lorn out of con- 
text. Malinowski's functionalism insisted that 
all such evidence be restored to its context, and 
his fieldwork method consisted of an exhaus- 
tive exploration of social contexts. The idea 
that the past be treated as a slave of the present 
and not vice versa, was a very neat corollary Of 
the positivist onslaught on unobservables. In 
pre-literate societies, the past is a kind of trans- 
‘ cende nt,. being well , out of. cognitive reach. 
Malinowski Was quite clear that Frazer was the 
.last king of classical anthropology, and fie him- 
self the first king of a new. functionalist anthro- 
pology. Frazer was the old pr iest of the a hihro- 
po logical Sacred Grove and he. Bronislaw 
Malinowski, slew and succeeded him, per- 
petuating and reincarnating him because lie 
had also destroyed him. 

Malinowski's victory within the British 
Empire was virtually complete. For a long 
time, most anthropological chairs were occu- 
pied by his intellectual progeny, though In 
America his impact ivas less nolicenble. 

Even today I do. not think that any of the 
loudly trumpeted assaults on the Malinows- 
kian regime have really overturned it. But 
there have been modifications. And these have 
achieved more than all the attempts at revolu- 
tion.- Athaugh since Malinowski slew Frazer, 
■no new aspirant lias slniti him in turn, the old 
priest, or his cult, have changed considerably. 

■ The first change came early. The shift from 
“functionalism” to "structural functionalism”, 
associated with the name of Radcliffe-Brown. 
meant in effect the dropping of the biological 
stress, of attempts to match - and thereby ex- 
plain - social institutions with basic biological 
needs. This programme may hove been itnpii- 
cit in the pragmatist-style positivism which 
Malinowski •. look over from Mach, but it 
doesn’t work very well. Human societies do of 
coprse have a biological base, and recently. 
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sociobiology has revived the interest in it with a 
new sophistication. But the variety of social 
forms, often erected on frequently identical or 
simitar biological bases, is so great, that it is 
probably best, at least for the majority of social 
scientists, to concentrate on the social factors 
which explain the differences, rather than the 
biological ones which explain rite shared sub- 
strate. 

The most important change, however, is 
probably the serious return to history: the 
tendency to ask anthropological questions of 
historical material, und historical questions of 
anthropological material. What was valuable 
in the Malinowskian myth of the "ethno- 
graphic present" was the insistence on n sense 
of the interdependence of institutions, and the 
requirement that the way in which they 
mutually constrain each other should be tho- 
roughly explored and documented, and that 
facile explanations, in terms of the location of 
isolated institutions in terribly abstract evolu- 
tionary schemata, then supported by “data" 
which are but shadows of (he schema itself, 
should be avoided. 

This idea can be and has been retained and is 
compati ble wit h a conce rn for h istory ; in fact, it 
can give historical investigations a new sensi- 
tivity and richness. It does not require a ritual 
abolition of the anthropological regime, 
merely its more effective deployment. British 
anthropologists such as Jack Goody or Alan 
Macfarlane have in effect done this; American 
ones such as Eric Wolf or Marshall Sal il ins or 
Clifford Geertz had never slopped doing it. 

We need neither pretend that we have no 
history, nor revere it as r cosmic judge and 
taskmaster. The political and methodological 
dilemma faced by Malinowski early in the cen- 
tury no longer needs such an extreme solution 
- though the exaggeration he practised, prob- 
ably knowing full well what he was doing, has 
cleared the air for us. The dominant style of 
inquiry into nations without history was de- 
vised bv a member of a nation with a history 
loo painful to be seen as providential. 
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Africa invites stereotypes. Fetv Europeans and 
North Americans would dare to generalize su 
confidently about their own continents as they 
have so often done about Africa. The first 
modern, colonial stereotype was that of a bar- 
baric continent, one without history until 
quickened by outside forces. The second, 
which accompanied the process of decoloniza- 
tion, was of nn original Arcadia, prosperous 
and progressive until engulfed by the slave 
trade and European conquest. Archaeology 
was lo a certain extent responsible for this 
fundamental transformation of the popular 
view of Africa's past. In the I95Us and 60s, the 
demonstration that the glories of lfe, Benin, 
Axum and Great Zimbabwe were not inexplic- 
able exotic intrusions, but rather the more 
spectacular memo rials of indigenous societies 
which had centuries of development behind 
them, provided much of the factual basis for 
the more glamorous aspects of the new histor- 
iography. Inevitably, the disillusionment 
which lias often accompanied the decades of 
independence is provoking another reassess- 
ment. But one of the great merits of David W. 
Phillipson's survey is that implicitly it con- 
founds such stereotypes. In demonstrating the 
many-faceted contribution of archaeology to our 
understanding of the past in Africa, he insists on 
(he changing variety of this past and on its 
regional diversifications. 

To condense the archaeological record of 
Africa into the small compass of this study (just 
over two hundred pages of text , of which some- 
thing like a third arc filled by excellent illustra- 
tions) presents peculiar problems. There is, 
first, the enormous span of time: front the ear- 
liest hominids, about four million years ago, up 
to, in some cases, the last century where, 
in the absence of indigenous written records, 
archaeology can still play, as Dr Phillipson 
argues, a major role in helping to interpret the 
past. Then there is the paucity and unevenness 
of much of the archaeology so far undertaken, 
with the result that some periods, areas and 


themes are represented, if at ail, by a few Mil- 
face finds. Nevertheless, through a thorough 
and careful assessment ol the reports available, 
illuminated by his own extensive fieldwork, 
Phillipson is able to bring before us whal has so 
far been accomplished. He indicates where 
some of the main research priorities lie, and he 
conveys a great deal of the range ami flavour of 
the evidence which has recently been utilized 
and of the methodologies which arc now being 
developed. 

Even if one's interest is concentrated on 
more recent developments, il is salutary lo be 
reminded, right from the start , of the immense 
time-depths with which we are confronted in 
Africa. As we are shown the early stages of 
man's evolution, traced through the finds in 
eastern Africa, and as we see the very gradual 
accretion of basic human skills over more than 
a million years through to the beginnings of 
early regional diversifications, we start to be- 
come attuned to totally different concepts of 
social and cultural change. We begin to under- 
stand values and attitudes (especially towards 
the environment) radically alien to those of 
industrial civilization, and we can perceive the 
extent to which some cultural continuities in 
Africa possess roots deeper than anywhere else 
in the modern world. 

The slow consolidation of skills by Acheu- 
lian man (vividly illustrated here from the re- 
ports of living-sites used for butchery and tool- 
making) was followed by the emergence of 
distinct regional traditions. From rather more 
than 100,000 years ago, a variety of factors 
began to influence the type of tools that were 
used across Africa. The sequence is best 
known from southern Africa, but the other 
regions show similar changes. The tools be- 
come finer and smaller. The evidence from 
organic materials, preserved in dry caves or 
waterlogged sites, the finds in graves and the 
pictures of rock-art enable the archaeologist to 
reconstruct a far fuller description of distinct, 
evolving ways of life. 

From this broad panorama of mail's gradual 
adaptation to the variety "of environments 
throughout the continent, pockets of denser 
population are shown to have developed from 
perhaps os early as about 18,000 years ago. 
These stretched from east Africa deep into the 
Sahara. Tltoy depended on a more intensive 
exploitation of food resources. To hunting. 
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Distinction qf the superficial marks on bones 
and the patterns of breakage are an integral 
part of faunal analysis because these factors 
reveal whether an assemblage is the result of 
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they added fisliing with bone harpoons and 
Mime people increasingly collected wild cei- 
cals. Their pottery, the curliest in Africa, was 
almost certainly an independent invention 
These developments form, in this survey. M 
integral hack-drop for the emergence of food 
production. We are reminded that in Africa 
“man lias been exclusively a Ininter-galherer 
for more than 49 per cent of his existence" 

The emphasis on regional variations and en- 
during continuities, already established in the 
earlier chapters, murks Phillipson’s survey of 
the later achievements of mnn in Africa. 
Ancient Egypt, distinguished by exceptional 
fertility and extensive trade, fits into other pat- 
terns of early food production, the expansion 
of which displayed dramatic variations. Quite 
apart from the spectacular case of most of sob- 
equatorial Africa, where Ihe beginnings of 
food production were perhaps some 4,000 
years later than in Ethiopia and arc generally 
equaled with the lute arrival of Bantu- 
speakers, there were many other variations. 
Although traces of early West African yam 
production are highly unlikely lo have survived 
in the archaeological record, it nevertheless 
seems clear that food-producing communities 
with pottery and ground-stone artefacts lived 
in the nearby Sahara at least 2,000 years before 
these traits were transmitted southwards to 
Sudanic West Africa. Later, within what is nw 
Nigeria, the inhabitants of Daima had to wait 
perhaps 800 years for the nrt of iron-working to 
reach them, probnbly front Taruga only five 
hundred miles away. 

Tlie problems of transport and relative isola- 
tion partly explain the differences between 
neighbouring societies, but the co-existence of 
microlithic industries with iroiv-working under- 
scores the theme of enduring continuities. Ear- 
ly differentiations within African societies aw 
also well documented from burials such as 
those at Igbo Ukwu, so one hopes that confi- 
dent, contl nent-wide generalizations and (he 
consequent production of stereotypes will be- 
come increasingly rare. 

Non-specialists will .find some of the text 
rather difficult to follow nt a first reading, es- 
pecially those pages laden witli brief references 
to unpronounceable sites. Dr Phillipson, how- 
ever, always sets out his conclusions clearly, 
and it would be strnnge if anyone did not come 
away greatly enriched by looking carefully at 
this book. 
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George W. Stocking, the Director of the 
Morris Fishbein Center for the Study of the 
History of Science and Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Chicugo, was one of the first of a 
growing number of historians who have since 
taken the “science of man" as their province. 
Some have turned to nnthropology partly be- 
cause history's “multiplying apprentices must 
find still unplowed fields for research"; but 
their deeper concerns are with “issues of know- 
ledge and power" involved in the direction of 
academic studies, their funding, and their so- 
cial responsibility. 

‘ Anthropology here gives them their scope, 
its professional status was established almost 
within living memory; its fieldworkers abroad 
usually need the political permission of the 
‘local government of the day; and it is eclectic, 
exotic and near the centre of lasting con- 
troversies about religion, race and imperial 
rule. Professor Stocking' and his colleagues 
have taken a few leaves out of the anthropo- 
logists’ book, and he likes occasionally to use 
the simple vernacular of his tribe: fieldwork is 
its "central ritual”, Malinowski its “culture 
hero”, and it has its myths, lineages, folk-mod- 
els and other collective representations. In 
these first two volumes of a promising and 
wqll-produced series, he has gathered together 
essays by various hands on its tribal history and 
mentality. 

Sir Edward Tylor (1832-1917), the “father 
of anthropology” in his lifetime, appears here 
fandthere in these pages as the benign ghost of 
a wise ancestor. Even among anthropologists, 
whose filial piety occasionally gives way to 
attempted parricide, he has never been 
seriously threatened. He was appointed in the 
early 1880s as Keeper of the Ethnological Col- 
lection of the University Museum at Oxford, 
iand Reader in Anthropology, which there for 
the first time gave its name to a university post 
(the Readership was given to Tylor at the same 
time as a peerage was given to anthropology's 
first poet laureate , Tennyson). He was encour- 
aged by the older Darwin, guided the younger 
Sir James Frazer, was read by a wide public - 
Lawrence, Yeats and Eliot among them - and 
had .an international reputation ns a scholarly 
polymath. It was the best possible beginning. 

But in Oxford at that time, a new “science” 
(aught by an agnostic Quaker could not expect 
a warm welcome. A fragment of local folklore 
tells how Tylor sought to make some connec- 
tion With the main business of the university, 
leaching for a. "school”. As is the procedure, he 
began by submitting a Carefully worked-out 
Syllabus to the academic authorities. They told 
bjth to take it away and. "narrow it down”. He 
returned with a more limited tmd particula- 
rized proposal. . This time; he, ,\vas . told to 
. “broaden it; lout*' , Jhus he was .left With his 
subject always either too ! broad or too narrow, 
m Miat fnight be called “Tylor’s Dilemma”. 
Considering that a student might be expected 
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search reports and sprouting “theoretical mod- 
els". The indiscriminate “publish or perish" 
principles of some academic institutions add to 
that growth, but they do not account for it. 
Though fieldwork is in a way experimental, 
nobody can repeat exactly the same experi- 
ment. Anthropologists' notes arc uniquely 
their own, and only they can correctly interpret 
them. They need to write them up as a basis for 
discussion with colleagues and others for 
whom their knowledge is of interest, and they 
work out their own ideas through doing so. 
Consequently ethnography and theory are 
sometimes combined (as Clifford Geertz once 
remarked) like the ingredients of an elephant 
and rabbit stew: one elephant of ethnography 
to one rahbit of theory. It is a good recipe for a 
cook who can bring out the flavour of the 
rabbit. 

The anthropological fieldwork which pro- 
duced all this ethnography began (perhaps 
more particularly in Britain) with the influen- 
tial support of a few later nineteenth-century 
scholars who worked almost entirely from the 
library and the study. (William James once 
described Sir James Frazer, who had a library 
of 30,000 volumes, as a “sucking babe of humil- 
ity, unworld[ : ness, and mole-like sightlessness 
to everything except print”.) These home- 
based academics began by circulating ques- 
tionnaires and advice to those who had direct 
contact with “primitive" custom, whether in 
distant countries or nearer home. In the index 
of the abridged version of the The Golden 
Bough under “Scotland" (Frazer’s own home- 
land) appear “magical images in, 56; witches 
raise wind in. 80; iron as a safeguard against 
fairies in, 226" and so on for some fifteen en- 
tries. “Even in such countries as Italy, to ask 
for a lock of a peasant girl's hair may lead to the 
anthropologist being suspected of wishing to 
practise love-charms on her” , warned Tylor in 
the Royal Geographical Society's Hints for 
Travellers. But, for the founding of their new 
science, the casual notes of amateurs and anti- 
quarians were not enough. Frazer was elo- 
quent in appealing for funds from universities 
and governments for the training of anthropo- 
logists to go out and record beliefs and prac- 
tices which had lived on in remote and rural 
places, as he thought from prehistoric times: 
“Everywhere the savages are dying out, and as 
they go they take with them page after page of 
the most ancient history of our race”. 

The trained observers were expected to con- 
fine themselves to discovering and noting 
facts; theory, it was assumed, would still be left, 
to the real thinkers in universities at home. 
* This division of labour, supposedly that of a 
scientific laboratory, has never worked in so- 
cial anthropology, and the first fieldworkers 
soon became impatient with the kind of theory 

A Floating City 


they were supposed to test. This, in the later 
nineteenth century, was concerned with the 
origins and evolution of institutions and be- 
liefs. from their “lower" forms among “our- 
save forefathers” (who, paradoxically, were 
also “like children"), to their "higher” forms 
developed in contemporary western civiliza- 
tion - in short, in Tennyson's contemporary 
“march of mind”. Disputes, even schisms, 
arose over whether ideas and' artifacts had 
evolved independently in different parts of the 
world, or had been diffused from a few ancient 
centres of invention. Fieldwork attracted indi- 
viduals who, like some artists and writers of the 
time, questioned the direction of “the march of 
mind”, and were prepared to find in their "sav- 
age forefathers" a natural hrurnony with life, 
which their civilized fathers were destroying. 
Their experience of research among "primi- 
tive" people taught them that empirical re- 
search would never answer questions about 
origins or stages of evolution, and that early 
historical connections between cultures could 
rarely be proved. Academic anthropological 
“theory" seemed little more than a philosophy 
of progress in history, remodelled on Dar- 
winian lines, and imposed upon largely 
erroneous accounts of “savage" custom. 

The fieldworkers represented in Observers 
Observed were all strong-minded, adventur- 
ous, physically active and mentally restless; 
otherwise, they vary greatly in personality and 
temperament. Franz Boas, the earliest of 
them, appears to have been kindly, serious- 
minded and self-disciplined. Malinowski, with 
his "bravura", irreverence, and mischievous, 
sometimes malicious wit, who “picked at 
people who were just passive” and referred 
privately to Boas's ideas as “Boasinine", con- 
trasts with the literary and musical Sapir, a 
character of Henry Jamesian sensibility. 
Maurice Leenhardt, a missionary in New Cale- 
donia whose imaginative understanding was 
inspired by his Christian pastoral devotion, is 
.French in a very different way from Marcel 
Grlaule, “self-confident and theatrical"; and 
all arc unlike the “brilliant but undisciplined" 
American Cushing, a Lawrentian figure, culti- 
vating a mystical affinity with the Zuni Indians; 
What they ail have in common (along with 
most of the other fieldworkers discussed lit th is 
volume) Is a union of introspection wjt|i ex- 
troversion, reinforced by living as lone and not 
always welcome strangers, airjong peoples who 
simuiltaneously attracted and distanced them. 

Boas, a German who became “the reigning 
patriarch of American anthropology", chose 
the field requiring most physical endurance, 
among the Eskimos of Baffin Island. From 
there he writes stoically to his future wife, amid 
domestic intimacies, of “walking without stop- 
ping for twenty-six hours at -45C with nothing 
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to eal or drink" and thinking of “pudding with 
plum sauce” at home as he ate “raw frozen seal 
meat which had first to be hacked up with an 
axe” in a stuffy igloo. Meanwhile he was read- 
ing Kant (Malinowski read novels), mapping, 
learning Eskimo myths and reflecting on the 
relativity of cultures: "this trip has for me (as a 
thinking person) a valuable influence, it lies in 
the strengthening of the viewpoint of the re- 
lativity of all cultivation [ Bildung j and that the 
evil as well as the value of a person lies in the 
cultivation of the heart [Herzens bildung] which * 

I find or do not find here just as much as among 
us”. 

Marcel Griaule seems to have preferred 
much more comfort: "I always resent having to ' 
explore unknown terrain on foot. Seen from 
the air r district has few secrets." He was in- 
deed obsessed with ideas of secrecy and dis- 
simulation, holding (as no British or American 
anthropologist probably would) that the 
ethnographer himself "parades across his face 
as pretty a collection of masks as that possessed 
by any museum”, and that fieldwork is “the art 
of being a midwife and an examining magis- 
trate" . Perhaps it was the shock of dealing with 
both at once which led the Dogon to deliver to 
hint their extraordinarily elaborate meta- 
physical mysteries. One cannot imagine him, 
like Bernard Deacon, the British ethnographer 
of the New Hebrides who died there Of black- 
water fever, recording that it was “ghastly to 
find how conventional one is in thought - I 
mean in the most analytic or imaginative 
thought”. How far such differences can be 
tTaced to different national perspectives in 
anthropology is considered in relation to the 
British in Functionalism Historicized. 

With Malinowski and Raddiffe-Brown, 
anthropological investigations turned condu- 
sively away from interest in the historical 
antecedents of social institutions to their inter- 
relationship in the present. The central inquiry 
was into the nature of social integration. If 
societies might “break down" under colonial or 
other pressures, how. were' they “held 
together"? And if (as liberal shapers of colo- 
nial policy thought) it was morally and political-: 
ly expedient to preserve Stich native Custodi es 
was not self-evidently repugnant to natural 
morality,, how. coufd traditional institutions 
best be preserved while allowing for inevitable 
social change? This wasr an- administrative, 
question, but here “functionalism",' positing., 
functional Interdependencies between all fea- 
tures of social life, seemed to make administra- 
tive as well as anthropological sense. Magical 
practices, for example, seen by uninformed 
-Europeans as backward and perhaps subver- 
sive, savage superstition, were shown by Mali- 
nowski to be closely bound up with Trobriand 
habits of industry, the maintenance of peaceful 
inter-group relations and notions of economic 
worth. Perhaps tribal warriors might replace 
fighting by cricket matches, functionalist- 
minded officials mused, or head-hunters be 
diverted from human heads to some other kind 
of trophy. 

More analytic was the idea of abstracting 
structural principles of social order from 
observations of the day-to-day flux of human 
relationships and activities. More ambitious 
’ was Radcliffe- Brown's proposal for a “natural 
science of society", based upon systematic 
classifications of social phenomena, their com- 
parison, the formulation of hypotheses to be 
empirically tested and so on. until social laws 
were discovered, which would permit the pre- 
diction and scientific direction of human 
affairs^ New theories were elaborated around 
these interests and. ideas, eventually in their 
turn to. be modified, discarded- or even de- . 
nouriced as the teachings of false prophets, 

The second voluipe of this series considers 
some of the personalities and principles in- 
volved in this theoretical inconstancy. As the 
essays in Observers Observed show the move- 
meutiof anthropologists from libraries and lec- 
ture-rooms to grass , huts and tents, those in 
Fit ti efio nalisrit Historicized follow them back 
' with their -field-notes to their Offices and semi- 
. riarjtoortis, there 1 to propagate their new ideas 
on the. sites of the old.' The history in this 
. vq Lurtie to. some extent changes character and. 
\ direction with the anthropology. The ideas ex- 
, nrhined become relatively detached here and 
thejd from t he precise soci al and personal con- 
| texts i n wh ich their history is embodied , where- 
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as it was Stocking's editorial intention, adopt- 
ing an anthropological approach, to hold them 
closely together. The essay on Locke's “social 
thought'’, for example, with which the volume 
opens, is not intended to relate Locke’s ideas 
to his own personal and historical background. 
Locke's views on kinship and duty are discus- 
sed in relation to modern social anthropology, 
primarily because some social anthropologists 
have held contrary views on these subjects, and 
because social anthropology too lias been 
called “a child of the Enlightenment". (The ex- 
pression has been repeated so often and 
mechanically that it has become as much an 
incantation as a historical statement.) Some 
anthropologists may well have been grounded 


in the reading of Locke, and their thought has 
owed a great deal to French thought, as to 
Scottish moral philosophy (and the Bible in 
some cases); but in this essay, Locke’s views 
are used (in an interesting and quite legitimate 
way) for a critique of some modern anthropo- 
logists. with only the author, as it were, in 
between. A direct transmission of ideas is not 
demonstrated. 

The essay on British political ethnography 
does relate the interests of the ethnographers 
in democratic and aristocratic institutions, for 
example, with their significance in contempor- 
ary British political experience and social his- 
tory; and it may well be, as the author says, that 
the “Whig” interpretation of the Norman Con- 
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The Jews of the Middle East have long posed a 
problem for Western observers. They appear 
to have been ah oppressed minority whose dif- 
ference and dependence insured their suffer- 
ance by the Muslim majority. At the same time 
the Jews took on much of the culture of their 
Muslimjieighbours and .were involved in' many 
aspects of the ! life, of society, at , large. Until 
recently an adequate account of Jewish life in 
Islariiicfonds required little more than refer- 
ence.to the status of Jews as apirotected People 
j of the Book, their role as economic facilitators 
and middlemen, or their ability to close off the 
mo$t intimate, aspects >pf their lives. from the 
edntrol or influence of the dominant Muslims. 
BUt-thtsimagei'and the ease It affords for pas- 
sing judgment on Muslim-Jewish relations has 
giyen way. to a more complex picture. The 
work of historians and social scientists has be- 
gun to yield a view that, while denying none of 
the humiliating aspects of Jewish life under 
Islam, takes full account of the pragmatic and 
persqnal elements of Middle : Eastern culture 
: and thus explains why MuslinW and Jews were 
able to remain tenaciously enmeshed for such a 
Ipng perigd of time. ; 

,N6 one has played a greater role in th? en- 
Yv ; ; richmept of our understanding of Jewish life In 
: Islamic times than the lateS.D. Goitein, In 1 a 

. - series of volumes under the.geridral title of “A 
Mediterranean Society' 1 Professor Qojtem has 
, f: . : drawn on the Cairo Qehizpir* 'a storehouse of- 
discarded documents of the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries - to analyse the economic, 
communal, and familial life of Jews who lived 
and traded across most of the Middle East. 
Although the present volume, on material cul- 
ture-may seem less intriguing than the author’s 
previous discussions of interfaith relations or 
" A the world of Phance. and commerce, Goitiein's 

j.yfefetite 'fee^ire to present us ,with life, as the 
Geniza writers' experienced it pn.a daily basis 
.' succeeds'in capturing the fuljest attentiort, 

. . Itwas/saysGoitejn; with tne details qf: their 

everyday existence that the correspondents of 
the Geniza were most concerned: thejphysical 
•' : features bfifeereity they inhabited ; thri struc-,- 
, tureof their home arid.the'fumishings il Con- 
tnined,. the clothing, jewels - and food they 
r : touched anti used in daily lifoi Were he simply / 

i tp hgVe. offered us 1 a catalogue# these item 5 


makes it a deeply humanistic work is that he 
shows us a material world that is lived-in, a 
plethora of implements and artifacts that are at 
once the designs of life and the instruments of 
its meaning. 

It was in the city, as a physical and social 
terrain, that the Geniza writer was truly at 
home. For him the city was neither a corporate 
entity to which one was admitted or excluded 
from citizenship nor a place where Jews were 
confined to particular quarters. The Jew. like 
others, identified himself with his city and 
found in it the setting for his security and way 
of life. Drawn between the poles of individual- 
ity and conformity his home afforded little per- 
sonal privacy but represented, both in the 
negotiation of its rental and the arrangement of 
its space, the ties to Muslims and family that 
gave order to his life. Every feature of material 
existence bespoke relationships and values: 
clothing was not simply the symbol of stigma- 
tized status but nn expression of one’s profes- 
sion and place within society as a whole, jewel- 
lery was not simply a hedge against Muslim 
depredations but an instrument for enhancing 
the intimacy of private life, and everything 
from the containers used for food to the 
cushions in a guest room bears witness to the 
relative economic uniformity within and 
beyond Che Jewish community. 

In the final volume of the series^ completed 
before His death and now Ip press t Goitein 1 
aptly chose as his subtitle ,4 Th6 Individual”. In . 
truth, that theme runs through his entire work. : 
That he should have chosen such an emphasis 
was not , howfever j simply a Vehicle for bringing 
ancient documents to life. It wasjalso a pro- 
found realization that in the medieval worlds of - 
Arab and Jew it was the individual who was the 
central unit for society and that no understand- 
ing of this period is complete that reduces indi- 
viduals to stereotyped roles or relationships to , 
rigid convention. The result is a Work that not 
only demonstrates a remarkable similarity to 
Jewish life in later, times but establishes, even 
in the symbolic aspects of material culture, that 
1 Jews operated In a Muslim world which addreS- 
sed them both as individuals and asmembers of ;■ 
one of many- distinctive communities of which 
society as a whole was comprised! : 11 

The Cairo Geniza is un matched as a source : 
for .understanding Jewish life in the hisfory p( 
the Middle East. But Amtipn Cohen has un- . 

. earthed in the court documents of the Ottoman , 
rdgime at the time it established itself in Pales- 
tine Ip, the' sixteenth Century, a. set of records i . 
that carries fOfwafd the' stbry 6&tK$» Geflte 
with! notable Mnsj^ehcy, professor .dohen iff 
• parfi^ularlyinterestedfo kh6w6ow : fee Offertv 
manjj related to th^ Jcws ofi JerUsBlem iii thif: 
period apd.Whht the patiire of Jewish life was'! 1 ' 
under their rule . He discovers that 1 ' the picture :!:' 
these recoxdfgiyqjjs quite different feom^hai; 
; we have assumed tp (je the social' posjtfeur c fV 
, Jews in Jerusalem at that time”. .The^tfematjsjj 
did hot deal ^itfe fee Jewsof the'empjre asm'll 
; uniform eptity but & fediyfeiJais ifedas fefenri- if. 
: tive Iqoal groupihgs': Tlife Isfefeic laW.jud^.feeii 
■qhdii-was the cen tffll. admin! figUreanq.:' 
Jews had to seek liiS perniissibn ftif OVfrythfeg [ 
•from fend, transfers ■feVfohefe&njaw-^ 
cause the Muslims treated theJeWs Worfe than ]' 
; others if tiut„ to eji^ure feat the necessaryjtaies i 
. were paid,' Indeed^ what; (hq . wurf ! |ec^rds : :r^:i: 
veal is how; pffefe 

pressed ^uif ag&iostiNfesUmsrand evehfrg&fet 
other Jews, tp the ifetirs' court an^hofe'^OVS 


quest or the nature of Anglo-Saxon democracy 
are part of (he British “folk model” of political 
order; but here that model is a construct of the 
historian, not elicited from the “folk profes- 
sors” (should they be so called?) who arc said 
to entertain it, and who may never have given 
much thought to it either. 

In general though, these essays show how 
much of interest in the history of social anthro- 
pology would be lost if it were treated simply as 
a history of ideas. The details of the theoretical 
disagreements between Malinowski and Rud- 
cliffc-Browue dealt with in Functionalism His- 
toricized are no longer much more Hum a by- 
way in social anthropology, but our knowledge 
of anthropological history and mentnlity would 


fully sued even powerful Muslims and won, or 
cases in which the oath of a Jew was accepted in 
a monetary claim against him by a Muslim. 
This is not to say that Jews were never the 
subject of discrimination, whether in the clo- 
sure of a synagogue because the prayers of 
Jews offended Muslim ears or in the coercion 
of various payments through the incarceration 
of Jewish leaders. But Cohen takes pains to 
demonstrate that, notwithstanding the descrip- 
tions of Rabbinic emissaries from the West, the 
Jews were not a poor and oppressed minority. 
Formal restrictions imposed on the Jews by the 
dictates of law were avoided or ameliorated in 
practice. The Jewish population of sixteenth- 
century Jerusalem, which numbered as many 
as 2,000 at its height, mingled widely with the 
Muslim population that peaked around 15,000,. 
and even if Jews and Muslims were not treated 
as equals it Is clear from these court records 
that “the Jews could survive, develop and 
sometimes even prosper within Muslim society 
and under the aegis of Muslim rule”. 

It is true that emphasizing the range of cases 
that Jews were involved in before the qmli 
conveys no real sense of how frequently these 
cases arose, nor of the fuller social context in 
which' they occurred. Cohen ir'neverthfelBSS ‘ 
able to demonstrate beyond Hny doubt that the 
picture of Muslim-Jewish relations is not re- 
ducible to the letter of Islamic doctrine, nor to 
: simplistic assertions of political and economic 
oppression. His description of Ottoman rule in 
Jerusalem thus reveals far greater consistency 
. with other times and places in the Middle East 
than, had previously been appreciated. 

Bernard Lewis's book widens our view to the 
whole of the Middle East and North Africa. In 
a masterful synthesis he argues that until quite* 
recent times there existed a symbiosis of Mus- 
lims and Jews quite unlike anything that ever 
developed in the West* Indeed, he suggests, we 
can speak of. a Judaeo-Islamic traditiort which 
■ may well have been stronger and deeper than 
the more familiar Judaeo-Cliristian. For while 
the Jews of Islam lived neither under fanatical 
oppressbre! nor. within some intorfalth utopia, 
they did benefit.from a pattern of tolerance In 
which discrimination was endemic but violent 
persecution "‘rare and atypical" . 

Professor Lewis traces this pattern qf Mus- 
lim-Jewish' relations, from the early days of 
. Islam to the present. He employs the writings 
of poets, scholars,, and politicians - both Mus- 
lim and Jewish - to support his argument that 

tKfl T^4vr ilinA aA'aJI ll f 1 ■ ■ l « 


be impoverished without the account riv*, 
here of their buttles over research funK 
their logistics (“Malinowski. . .suggested!^ 
the key to the English situation was 't 0 m 
people like yourself [Rudcliffc-BrownU 
Raymond Firth to occupy the chairs in Cam 
bridge and Oxford”’); or their mode of diJ 
potation: Malinowski “proposed through s 
third parly (in the manner of a duel) that they 
hold a public discussion of the issues. ... As ! 
challenged party. Radellffe-Brown chose the 
topie ‘the use of the concept ’’function'' in 
sociology’ As it turned out a decade or too 
later, they tmd both lost: Ldvi-Struuss, though 
then only « spectator, was popularly acclaimed 
the victor. 


nous education all played their part. Muslims 
may have held their Jewish neighbours in con- 
tempt, Lewis concludes, but it was only when 
the pattern of tolerated protection was broken 
and Western theories of racial and religions 
hostility were introduced that the Judaeo- 
Islamic tradition was finally undermined and 
its history brought to an end. 

Yet in some regions of the Middle East Jew- 
ish communities continue to survive. Hie 
20,000 Jews of Morocco and a comparable 
number in Turkey live mainly In the largedties 
and often keep one foot, as it were, abroad 
But on the island of Jerbn, off the coast of 
Tunisia, n Jewish community of extraordinary 
durability and integrity continues to thrive, 
and the study by Abraham L. Udovitdi and 
Lucette Valensi.'a medievalist and a modem 
social historian, symbolizes and reaffirms the 
broad continuity over many centuries of Mus- 
lim-Jewish life. 

The Jewish community of Jerba dates at 
least from the time of the Geniza documents, 
where it is actually mentioned, and possibly for 
earlier. It flourished most notably in the eight- 
eenth century when many of its major syna- 
gogues were constructed and its schools olieW- 
gious learning formed. Like Jewish communi- 
ties in most of the Middle East the Jerban 
Jews maintained a communal existence even as 
individual Jews moved throughout the eco- 
nomy and society of the island,. Features 
almost identical to those mentioned in the 
Geniza here remain very much alive: thd con- 
stant ordering of everydny uctivity by the ritual 
calendar, the stmeture of space, the constant 
use of clothing and physiognomic indicators to 
distinguish oneself from neighbouring 
Jims. In un account rich in detail and elegantly 
(presented, the authors show n living Geniza 
community that is neither a relic nor a liYjn? 
.fossil but a society that has adapted itself to life 
under Islamic rule. 

Indeed, because it is alive the authorscango 
quite far in seeing how the concepts of sym- 
biosis and tolerance evident in the histpd®' 
.context actually work themselves oiit. They 
suggest, for example , that historically the Jews 
did not occupy a single niche in the miitev 
place but spread across many econornlc do- 
mains and that, like the Muslims, they built up 
clientele relations that depended on personal 
: attachments and the reputation of Jewsasreo - 
• able tradesmen. The community ufes unusual, 
too, for its numerous scholars and its extensive 
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' Thus as scholars move away from 
Islamic doctrine as the final Word on lslfl 11 * 
practice and seek, through the combination 


1‘ ylQnly in % tod fewtsh life 


| tp hgVe. Offered us 1 a cataloguO pf these itepis Other Jews, tq the \adri court anfehpW 
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it appears that. the lnstifetionsofMu 
wish life were* even more intimately - 
I than, had been feaiizfedi Indeed.; 11 
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Haven’t they all been “A Life"? Not just The 
Terrible Shears and Memoirs of a Mendicant 
Professor , but also Unlawful Assembly, 
Daughters of Earth, Sad Ires , the lucubrations 
on lit .... All D. J. Enright’s chuntering re- 
miniscences and pensdes have provided us over 
the years with nn agreeable, urbane self-por- 
trait. 

This collection may be comfortably read 
sequentially. The reader is engaged, not sur- 
prised. The places and preoccupations are the 
old ones: there is mortal fright (“The Death of 
the Author: alns, an eternal verity"), there are 
funny wisecracks about social and political 
mores, there is a dense and continuous pun- 
ning -some anecdotes pivoting on homophony 
or the ambiguity of words (“It was koi, it struck 
him later, not kohi: / It was love she had 
offered, not coffee" - remember the confusion 
caused by the mis-hearing of “songkok” in 
“The Mysterious Incident at the Admiral’s 
Party"?), God puts in an occasional appear- 
ance - and disappearance: “A brainy though 
depressing German called Nietzsche insisted 
he was dead. Possibly he had been the first 
victim. That would be one of life’s little iro- 
nies!" 

The last-quoted piece is one of several in 
prose, and it may be asked whether, in many 
cases, the content would suffer at all if 
Enright’s famous formlessness were simply 


rendered as prose. Sometimes his amorphous 
structures seem exasperatingly difficult to jus- 
tify (all right; maybe they are reminiscent of 
the subtly rhythmed Arthur Waley transla- 
tions). On the other hand, the few occasions 
where more formal metre and even rhyme are 
used sound (purposely but, even so. embarras- 
singly) clumsy. For example, these are the cou- 
plet endings of “Around the Styx": Berryman/ 
ferryman, Styx/tricks, dying/crying, pnssen- 
gers/bystanders, miserics/calamities, flood/ 
blood, Almanac/Wrack: it is unclear why the 
fourth and fifth are sloppy. All this, though, 
makes for an attractively un-"lyricar verse. 

Some of the poems are memoirs, some are 
fables or parables; all are aphoristic. The 
chronicles are crammed with the genial con- 
centrated sentemiousness which characterizes 
Enright's bonks. “Short thoughts" are felici- 
tously wise asides displaying a deceptive pro- 
saic simplicity: 

There used to be writers and readers 
So readers would profit from writers 
And writers would profit from readers 
But the latter learnt more from the former 
Titan the former could learn from the latter 
So the renders then became writers 
And the writers no longer had readers. 


This is echoed by “The elusive sage” (“A 
dream: the awarding of bursaries lo non-wri- 
ters to enable them to continue not-writing”). 

Enright has been called a political poet. 
There are some impressive moments when per- 
sonal reminiscences happen to coincide with or 
anticipate historically important political 
events. In China before the Cultural Revolu- 


Hc felt guilty if he enjoyed himself. 
Enjoyment lay in feeling guilty. 


Sizzling and fizzing 


Lachlan Mackinnon 


Tenter 

Hie Colours of Ancient Dreams 
96pp. Calder. £5.95. 

0714540374 


The Colours of Ancient Dreams is a collection 
of very short surrealist poems which reveals the 
contradictions of the surrealist method. “Laut- 
riamont Paraphrased” runs to two lines; 
“Beautiful as the sizzling chance encounter oil 
a dissecting table of a / pig and a slice of 
tiacon^. Lacking the arbitrariness of the origin- 
al; the poem offers instead a horror that is 
expressionist in its violence, like the descrip- 
tion of “Two Paintings by Munch": in “The 
"A sound from tho unbuilt future / 
rises wife whining shrillness - f its hot needle 
presses /, through the base of n solitary head.” 

- ■This is not the magic or dreams, but an intense' 

. loathing. A “Postman" may come “with a 

1 Sackful of blackness" but it is alsb true that “he 
arrives with a blue rice fin / lie arrives with a 
White-liner’s / distant & / wistful smoke". For 
teale, surrealism is a dream of elsewhere, a: 

- nostalgia for the nineteenth century. His 


Being scolded made him feel at home. 

Did they feel nl home, he would wundcr, 
When the Red Guards arrived soon after? 


poetqs are filled with the memories of Eippire,! 
wife India, and pianos. Queen ;. Victoria- arid : 
\ ear ly. photographs, There is odfey liitje' sex, 
apart from “the young vyidow's pale buttocks' 
' fell feining / through the forlorn forests of 
i and two sisters “Whose hair / will tumble 

-'■I felfe Seas /'through the pale restless bodies / of 
| jh(n' asleep”.' The 'occasional piild joke, as in 

t , ' i , 'H6fe”r(“pjease do nrit ouch”) (does not make 
■ ; tip; for ii lack of refenance, There poefes play, 
t : serious op moral intention, Wife : the 

.fejfefe* - pf ;!b .’.culture their discoveries are 
-ffe-preenjngly priinlles's and feelingless.--; 

. -TfxLl^v:^ v, ■: - -••• -:•■?! • 

' -‘.'iryl',..' J I c . - 1 . .- ; ■ ,1 , 


DUNCAN FORBES , 

August Autumn 

71pp- Seeker and Warburg. £5.95. 
0436J613B 9 


In the People's Museum (same era) lie is “dis- 
turbed that so many seemed to be / Looking 
over their shoulders .... Old Mao was about 
to make waves in the Yangtse, / Without a 
word of apology". And in Poland, the Hotel 
Europejski assumes the dilapidated, uneasy 
quality of the nation: “And a native poet con- 
fides to a foreign one / That three poems have 
been banned from his new book - / Should he 
withdraw it? Or is half a loaf better . . All is 
not well; “Here are the grand menus still 
(stained with bortsch) / But not the dishes. Half 
a loaf . . If concern for human beings is 
“political”, then Enright is - “Whatever 
the creeds, the policies, the movements, / 
Behind them straggle the ghosts of starving 
peasants". 

Memoirs, especially verse ones, can be a 
crashing bore. Enright's never are, partly be- 
cause the scenery is so varied and often exotic, 
partly because the attendant ruminations are 
pithy, perspicuous good sense - usually sotto 
voce , never laying down the law. He begs to 
differ, not dissuade. Amusing things which 
have happened to him in the Mysterious East 
(in Singapore “An odd sensation, to enter a 
favourite bar / And hear oneself denounced on 
the radio") continue to amuse the reader. 

This has been n list of predictable attributes. 
There is a continuity in D . J. Enright's observa- 
tion and vision. (“Life must go on, with so much 
gone already.”) This is the original recipe, 
then. The Instant Chronicles contain all those 
wholesome, ready-tn-rend ingredients - all we 
need to do is read them. 


ment is plain. Decent feelings don’t by them- 
selves constitute poems, and we must look to 
the earlier part p/ the bpok for work that offers 
more in the way of achievement. In “Horse on 
Wenlock Edge" “A tired horse treads / The 
' mootipbeked face / Of a half-ploughed Held": 
seven lines later "the white horse dreams / Of 
galloping through star-clouds to the moon", 
and although the transition (in which black- 
smith’s nails are “empty scars") is bumpy, 

. there is a small poetic excitement. The best 
poem is “The Lady of Bapaunte", a First 
World War piece in which the soldiers now 
“drive to holidays in Spain. / There was a lady 
of Bapaume / Whose lovers ate the wind and 
rain." Regular form gives a rhythmic dynam- 
ism Which the freer poems lack and prevents 
the feeling from sprawling helplessly on the 
page. It may be true of ^ "Suicide" that “compas- 
sion sucks survivors dry", but this noeds saying 
better. Slllitoe's emotions are humane and 
sympathetic, lie writes lucidly and for the most 
part economically, but offers too little poetic 
surprise to jerk its into seeing afresh. 


JOHN ASH 

Tho Branching Stairs 
159pp. Carcanet. £4.95. 
0 85635 501 I 
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specified to pad out the metre, and the preci- 
sion is spurious, while the play on "Half- 
baked" has a limpness of its own which dis- 
tracts us from what it says. “Sheltered Up- 
bringing" tells us that “Peter and Jane tire help- 
ing Daddy garden”; '.‘At dusk they listen to 
thefr bedtime story : / Heiiry The Green Engine. 
who was immured /For disobedience like Anti- 
gone". Tills closing twist would be more telling 
if it wasn't so obvious that this is what the poem 
is set up for. These poems fizz with contrivance 
rather than imagination, and quickly gif flat. 


Duncan Forbes is a riheery, primarily domestic 
poet attracted to regular forms. His best poems 
are concerned with mortality: qf the death of 
hit; wife’s father, a; priest, he writes in “Re- 


quiem" that “Hri gave you away in ritual loss: / 
If' he were here he cqitld comfort: us", and, : 


; zj 9feBefpceDepsrture ; Poems 1974 to 1982 

.steS'lb’H 


■ A- ;.Slllitde; s gafeifing is divlded ihtri 'two.; 
HWtS |^5t)n;tiefoi'eDeriarhire , ’aiid “Poems of) 


>: Departure “’.aiiid “Poems oft 

letter; tjrdiini form 

f -v jVITo; be ; for that 

- the S^bbafe-baitdle <jf- feq 

a^rld ui/ j 9^5’ s; Irl n open 
*■ ' wlttyDutllfeboals / tin lari^s vast 


II lie W5IS liwifc u» — ■ - 

describing his feelings while his father-in-law 
1 was dying; “But oh how desolate, bare, / And 
unbelievably dead / Will a whole hinterland 
seem / To my own*. I suppose,' despair’/ When . 
he arid his certitdde diri. ■’ AS these liri'es shbw, 

; Forbds's vqlce ^'conversational, pimfeg at a; 

: transparency, through Which reelings and ob-. 
jeits can be spen for thfiinselves, but words i like -; 
•‘unbelievably" show his inability to achieve it . 
Forbes lets few tricks go unobserved, so that in. 

■ •'Neither g Tourisr nor a Jurist Be", set in fe 

• Stratford trattbria^. wd are fold qf 'feopkqd ; 
cheese cliCWy as ■ kftick'er elastio** ;and that 

V ••Macbeth Wore'-pfaceS; arid to 1 whht $ffeC|? /; 
f. Half-baked Ijkri’nifee :/pizra ,, s .,;'cfedboardy; , 
: dough": This 1 .uncoixviiidng, soiinet flayer; ' 
! ■' reache? its, subject because the poci is' sri buSy 

• L->_. Hisanriorhlrnant thflt 


In the second part of “Bespalko’s Devotions’’ , 
John Ash writes “The summer trees are dark 
where the yellow oriole sings. / Exiles are writ- 
ing their sonnets to autumn." The feeling 
would resemble that of James Fenton's “Prison 
Island’’ if it weren't for the appalling know- 
ningness of that “their". Writing sonnets, to 
auturhn is, we are to agree, what exiles natural- 
ly do, as orioles sing. Ash’s tone trivializes the 
people his poetry impounds., Later, “In the 
night they press their ears / tq ancient radios 
only to hear./ themselves or their friends con-; 
detnpetJ.V They feflr the time when they cease ' 
to recognise / the names in the anathemas." 
When the fugitive Brecht wrote that “In the 
second year of my flight / I read in u paper , in a 
foreign language / that I ; had " lost my 
citizenship” his lines were informed by truth; 
Aslrs are parasitic on such experience , arid this 
whole collection, in fact;, feeds off the decayed 
remains of modernism . The opening sequence ; 
“Casino”, tries to re-create the atmosphere of 
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The call of the wild 


J. K. L. Walker 

JANNI HOWKER 
The Natureof the Beast 
138pp. Ju I ia MacRae. £6.95. 
086203 194 X 


Mass unemployment in a Lancashire mill town was". At nit 
provides Janni Howker with a harshly contem- the symbol is 

porary theme for her ambitious first novel, the skin. Ch 
When Stone Cross Mill closes 700 are thrown implying the 
out of work, among them young Bill Coward's the ordinarj 
father. Ned, and grandfather, Chunder. The authorial "bi 
three form a close-knit fighting unit (Bill's livelihoods i 
mother having made off to Canada shortly pen. Such “tl 
after his birth), and from their base in Long expect too r 
Moor Lane present a prickly and independent Cross Mill 1 
front to the world. There are rows, the occa- and protect 1 

sionat black eye. sausage butties which have to 0 f declining 
be licked to stop the hot butter and tomato Luckily, J: 
sauce running out. cans of lager in front of the that, for she t 
telly, shared beds when Chunder moves til. only without 
Gypsy blood and hot temper may account the Beast. ", 
for this unfettered existence, but they also beams, starir 
cause Ned to inflict violence on a white Mer- ness at the ch 
cedes - “a flashy boss’s car" - during a sit-in at at last , the ch 
the mill. Age, however, has turned Chunder the story, B 
philosophical; "they” have closed the mill be- facing the Bi 
cause it is “the nature of the beast"; the resent- surmised, es 

ment gives way to absorption in his allotment amid the pei 
and plans for breeding fighting-cocks. One animal, not tl 
morning . ho weve r , the h ens are found slaugh t- one, howeve 

ered; a scrap of black fur caught in the netting novel ends v 
suggests that some mysterious beast has been taken into cat 
at work. Later, sheep are found dead on the oned, prepar 
moors. Inspired by a £500 reward offered by a with his air-ri 
local newspaper, Bill and his friend Mick left off. Th 
Dalton set out to hunt the Beast. appropriate I 

All this is seen through Bill’s eyes, which are incidental hu 

shrewd, not to say cynical; North Country bitter commi 
scorn for pretension is already well developed that bear do 1 
in him. Ms Howker softens the portrait of a boy live as he pic 

The lure of the road 


whose inbred rebelliousness is setting him in- 
creasingly at odds with society by ensuring that 
his sardonic eye is turned in, too. on himself. 
Bill dreams of living wild on the moors but is 
aware that these are fantasies; the voice of a 
butler on the telephone, “as cold and hard and 
shiny as a white Mercedes", likewise damps 
down his hopes of capturing the Benst: “be- 
cause that voice had been real, nothing else 
was". At moments such ns these, the bones of 
the symbolism show rather too closely beneath 
the skin. Ch under's “beast" of popular usage, 
implying the social forces outside the control of 
the ordinary man, is a milder version of the 
authorial "beast” of capitalism which wipes out 
livelihoods at the stroke of an accountant’s 
pen. Such “them and us” simplification doesn't 
expect too many questions about why Stone 
Cross Mil] has suddenly ceased to dominate 
and protect Haverston. or about the economics 
of declining northern industries. 

Luckily, Janni Howker doesn't leave it at 
that, for she makes it plain that the Beast is not 
only without but within. Bill dreams that he is 
the Beast, “a pair of yellow eyes, like laser 
beams, staring and staring through the dark- 
ness at the chimney of Stone Cross Mill. And, 
at last, the chimney fell. . . At the climax of 
the story. Bill finds himself alone at night 
facing the Beast (a black panther, as he had 
surmised, escaped from a travelling circus) 
amid the peat bogs of Atherton Moss. The 
animal, not the boy, is finally sucked under. No 
one, however, believes his account, and the 
novel ends with Bill, threatened with being 
taken into care after his father has been impris- 
oned, preparing savagely to flee to the moors 
with his air-rifle to take over where the Beast 
left off. The conclusion is despairing if 
appropriate for a story which, despite much 
incidentnl humour and sharp observation, is a 
bitter commentary on the impersonal forces 
that bear down on the Englishman’s right to 
live as he pleases. 


In darkest Peru 


Sarah Hayes 

ANTHONY HOROWITZ 
The Night of the Scorpion 
159pp. Patrick Hardy. £5.95. 

074-1400538 

It lakes courage to embark upon a set of novels 
in which a group of children confront nn 
ancient evil power. With the shades of Tolkien 
and Lewis, and the living examples of Garner, 
Cooper and Mayne disturbing his muse, the 
boldest of writers might be daunted. Not so 
Anthony Horowitz, who has both courage and 
cheek. He dispenses with all the weighty trap- 
pings of epic fantasy, such as complex mytho- 
logies and cosmologies, levels of interpreta- 
tion, and a sense of evil and wonder. He re- 
places them with a coincidence-packed adven- 
ture story in the Indiana Jones mode. And he 
gets away with it. 

The teenage boy who managed to lock out 
the force of evil in Yorkshire in The Devil’s 
Doorbell now does it again in Peru. Martin has 
the power to foresee and avoid the petrol tank- 
er which the evil Old Ones send to destroy him 
and his school. He also has the power to per- 
suade his journalist guardian to fly him to Lima 
to stop the Old Ones coming in by the back 
door, which he has yet to find. A chase round 
Brazil ensues involving a sinister eyebrowless 
German called Mr Todd, an evil industrialist, a 
Peruvian beggar boy with a charming monkey 
who proves to be a hereditary Inca king 
and a hearty lady professor of archaeology. 


Apparently Hie Inca have survived down |h» 
centuries, acting as a sort of guerrilla move- 
ment against the Old Ones. They recognia 
Martin and Pedro as two of the five who have 
the power to stand against the ancient evtf 
which here takes the farm of a murderous ll«l 
of condors, and a troop of ginnt nasties who 
emerge from the Nacza lines - those im* 
lerious lines in the desert which can only be 
identified from the air. Modern technology 
takes its place in the shape of a vital but blurred 
photocopy, and a neatly placed satellite. 

Anthony 1 lorowitz has written a pacy advtn- 
ture story with more than n whiff of the super- 
natural - an easy, inulemunding read which h 
likely to have an enthusiastic following. Tbe 
question remains whether lodny’s young read- 
ers deserve to have so few demands made upon 
them. Despite valiant efforts to create a sense 
of evil and to suggest the awesome power ofa 
very old civilization, this novel can never be 
considered more than lightweight. The pitiog 
on of incident, the use of exotic settings and ihf 
accumulation of stock eccentric characters re- 
mind one of the adventures of Tintin. Unfortn- 
nately Horowitz lacks Hergfi’s joyous sense of 
the ridiculous. 

Only once, when the Nazca lines slowly be- 
gin to open to admit the Old Ones into tbe 
world, does the author pause long enough la 
create u real atmosphere. It is a sad fact of life 
that in order to fulfil today's appetite fores- 
citemcnt and action - in order to be popular 
(which Horowitz certainly deserves tobej- 
novcls need to follow the films and comic strips 
to which once they gave the lead. 




Joanna Motion 

JAN MARK 
Trouble Half-way 
126pp. Viking Kestrel. £5.95 
0670801887 : 

“There might be. fog" is Amy Calver's immedi- 
ate response ; to the prospect of, a journey. 
"Suppose the engine ' blows up?” Amy’s 
mother's, world, focused on the . Gravesend 
estate where the streets are named after 
Secplld World War aircraft, is governed by a 
strict cpde of Slceness", For Amy’s mother, 
the family ironing pile' includes, naturally and 
honourably, the baby's nappies, Amy’s school 
socks anil her new husband’s npn-i ran shirts. . 

. ; The stepfather, Richard, sterns a surprising ■ 
-second 'choice for the. young widow- A long- , 
distance lorry driver, he conies from the “life’s 
top. short’’ school, postponing household ; 
chores;) he oniy untidy presence in an immacu- 
late kitchen. So when Amy’s mother and baby 
sister are' swiftly removed by a family emerg- 
ency, leaving Richard and Amy > awkwardly 
together, he reaches for the Chinese takeaway ; 
and she regards the impromptu meal as the. 
Collapse ^ of civilized values. , , ’ ,, . .. ; 

. I 1 Trouble jftilf-way charts Amy’s ^prbgigss 
frtjm the rathef prissy girl of the book's opfen- : 
frig, suspiciousof everything untried, to a rrtore ' 
confident arid risk-taking individual who has 
acquired some basis for making her own com- , 
parlsonS. In the course of her journey she also 
comes .to and to appreciate' her step- 
; father: an embarrassed mutable is ft II the name 
she can give him when she .starts Out; by the 
pcpuliimate jiagc it*s “itiy dad $aid ; The 
.Vehicle^- literally- fprAimyis exploration isthe 
FKjV'paQkedwith badly-mp.de mrnlture which 
Richard spend*, his rfofjfcmg jife delivering. A 
reluctarit passenger, shejs (^awnintoakind of i 
camping adveriture in thisi dowrjrto-eaTth ■. en- 
. virpnmenC. .... !■ Jj.:' \ y ■ 

-Muin would have a lit if she knew whert Amy was ] 
now,. under a diislsheet in a sleeping Hag ^n,a earnp j 
-bed in a. filthy bid Luton in a lorry park in a ;back , 
street jnCheheriham. Amytealiied.Jittle by little, 

. that Mum's reliance io let he( travelwith Richard . 
; had nothing.tpido with heavy traffic and freezing fog, 
mlssjng scbw)|a(id, thegynulasjics- or yefy Hlfle: it ; 

..was’ £■: ^ • ■ u <;/.* j, $ jf.it:, v>.- tit) y. : 


Amy learns that a Gravesend accent in Chel- T if ’ 
tenham sounds to the locals like Australian. J |S| 
What is “the main road” to her is, matter-of- **' 
factly, the A2 in a wider world. Up North * jj»|p 

. ("near the top, somewhere, wasn’t it, just be- v jHfgj 

fore Scotland?") appears to be full of. aliens ^ 
who amazingly regard her, as the foreigner; and / 

yet ; to Amy’s surprise, they turn out to be very jR||ji| 

much like everyone else., Tn fact, the' universe • ' 
does not piivot on Hurricane Crescent, and it is v ” -XMfl 
a bigger and yet less alarming place than she % 
had been brought up (o believe. ' ' t, 

. Jim Mark. negptlateB Amy's. development ' * ‘jKlfig 
economically and’ with Wit. She has a Warm 
. touch with the contemporary settings, from s . .” 

.genteel tea, shop, to transport cafe, and she ± 

. presents the collision of expectations between ■ 
the child and adult, between the vital import- ' J t WP t L 
: , ;$nce of being Reserve .ip the gymnastics as WTOW 
i' ...against the necessity Of a peek’s wage, with an ■ . . ; 

"y affectionate and illuminating neutrality. Trou- ■. : , ' s P aifl A Portu 
; pile, Half-way .is likely to be an encouraging , J ? nall,an Cotl 
i version too of the step-relationship to chil- A „ . 

1 d rep’S eyes. If there is for adult readers the \r\. j( 

. submerged question of whether a sexual ele- - — -- 

! ment. links the t\yo generations, strengthened I | nr ln r T, 

■ : by the far-off echo of Hum ben Humbert’s long * 

car-drive,, thpt jg. surely a 1 niinor problem for jean LITTLE 
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'‘Spain A Portugal" .from h ’Aleph’: Geographical Fun”, asecilon of . Victorian Color Picture Books.f^^ 
JpnathanCott(IS4pp. Viking. £17.95, 0 7139 1711 3), : . 


A sense of loss 


Linda Taylor 


going to Buy you aMockingbird doe? pre?w ta 
deep psychological structure. The ti^le, pP* 
adds to a sense of the. lullaby world ofsqolW 
promises that Jeremy is being forced torel*!- 


■ ^ V- :: n •- 1 - r get on ..(Ih obnoxious Aunt 

Siders ( ,,; Do?r^ go teliing !peoplerl’m; nqt ybur; ! Mahw's golng ib Buy you a Mockingbird is a ' • J™ 1 nds With pecul iiarTess df ° rd 8 d. 

. : dad"): She triakes, clear Ihat Amy is nO nym- novel for ^e ten-plqi age grpup which might • 

; phet biit Ibatihegirihas.to learp IpbisHngu jsh v havebeenritled ) ‘<Myn8dt)ied;o(Cancer ,, . 8 In 5J2fj ; ^ thoU g h^ul aljou , 
...between pot talking to^ektatf Ofstfangers ' ^Iv^ye^oldjeremy Talbot/jeap Little 1 ^ ra ve lonelihess. Jn the space ofa a 

' ! the';: :shbwsach(ld hovering on thebriqk'of adolesc^ ' ri n !, f0 k? ed thepe^ 

: i benefits of transaction With the humtlii rhee. • ante Wha ha* to conn with mapim adult: he becomes Dad, It jstn P 


braye lonelihess. ' In the spsicb of a few 


lan-iamny vijvwvcnfig 4!i.inwi,v-nri9Uon BX". T , . j 

those Taft ’ * Thb prose ismawkllih and empty?. Id thedeep J 
jJsWc iih*,! . Omotive bits (when Dad diesj vWben ta^^: 
eS| retreat! ■ dl setove r^rM p m ‘?fi I led Chris ttaa* stpj oklng) 

thelharsh i sentences produ^nlumpinthethi^Lldd. 
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Paperbacks. 

Biography and memoirs 

Eric Newby. Something Wholesale: My life 
and times in the rag trade, 240pp. Picador. 
£2.95. 0 330 28778 8. □ Something Wholesale. 
first published in 1962 and reviewed in the TLS 
of January 23, 1963. fills in a bit of the 
background to the first chnpter of A Short 
Walk in the Hindu Kush, explaining how it wns 
that the war-hero adventurer was plucked from 
ladies' fashion in order to start on his travels 
once more. Eric Newby’s account of his 
ventures in the rng-trnde in the 1940s and 1950s 
in the staid family firm of Lane and Newby 
shows a characteristically sharp eye for the 
pleats ami gathers, as well as an instinct for (lie 
comedy of impossibility. He manages to be 
equally informative about the impact of Dior's 
New Look in 1947. the awfulness of British 
post-war life, the eccentricity- of cu [-workers 
and the power of retail buyers, while exhibiting 
the utmost calm about his own comic mishaps. 
His father ("My father's letters were full of 
information, but declamatory. More like a 
Times leader. ‘Be true to yourself, he wrote 
when I was in the Lower Fifth at the age of 
eight.") is as awe-inspiring as Gosse’s. Acker- 
ley’s or John Mortimer's. The portrait of his 
wife Wanda - a mysterious figure in all 
Newby's books - is here more detailed and 
more intriguing. This edition contains an 
epilogue covering his visit to the Paris spring 
and summer Haute Couture Collections in 
January 1985. 


Olivia Manning. The Remarkable Expedi- 
tion: The story of Stanley 's rescue of Emin 
Pasha from Equatorial Africa. 280pp. Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson. £5.95. 0 297 785 66 4. Tim 
Jeal. Livingstone. Penguin. 448pp. £4.95. 0 14 
007125 3. D Henry Morton Stanley's thirteen- 
month journey to rescue Emin Pasha, the Ger- 
man-bom Governor of the southern Sudanese 
province of Equatoria cut off by the greul 
' • ^^S^lttrtiprjsing of the I880srwas remarkable. 
O/rv/a Manning's account of this dramatic epi- 
sode was first published in hardback in 1947. 
She writes with verve and clnrity, telling n good 
. yarn in good stylo, but the hook seems dated. 


not least because of the author's tendency to 
questionable judgments. Of the Egyptians she 
says: "Added to their indolence wus their 
Semitic self-esteem.” Zanzibaris were, it 
seems, "volatile, good natured creatures who 
forgot orders as quickly as they received 
them”. The “forest natives . . . were of such a 
low mental development it was impossible to 
come to an understanding with them"; sonic 
were “ape-like". An updated bibliography 
curiously excludes Tony Gould's invaluable In 
Limbo , published in 1974. 

Tim Jeal's biography of Livingstone makes a 
welcome reappearance in paperback. It is an 
excellent, painstaking and clear-eyed life of 
Victorian Britain's most famous explorer. 
Livingstone was a dominating and sometimes 
thoughtless husband who dragged his wife 
Mary along on hi* (ravels and, possibly, inloan 
early grave. He was no grent success as a mis- 
sionary, only making one convert. He took a 
gloomy and obsessional interest in his bowel 
movements, and in those of his (ravelling com- 
panions. He was, however, an explorer of 
genius. Ironically, he was not “lost" when 
Stanley "found" him. But then, Emin Pasha 
did not want to be "rescued” by Stanley either. 

History 

A. J. P. Taylor. The Trouble Makers: Dissent 
over Foreign Policy 1792-1939. 207pp. Pen- 
guin. £3.95. 0 14 022575 7. □ This book, first 
published in 1957, arose out of the Ford lec- 
tures that A. J. P. Taylor hod delivered the 
year before. It concerns the high-minded Eng- 
lishmen who campaigned at home and abroad 
against the official foreign policy of their coun- 
try as conducted by the Foreign Office. These 
men. he wrote, are “the Englishmen ... 1 
most revere. I hope that if 1 had been their 
contemporary 1 should have shared their out- 
look. I should not have been ashamed to make 
their mistakes." Nevertheless, though his 
heroes did not differ among themselves in their 
total repudiation of the “aims, methods and 
principles of British foreign policy", they were 
by no means unanimous in their practical con- 
clusions. They “advocated everything from 
complete non-intervention to universal in- 
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terference”. Neither they nor their critics were 
slow to point to the dilemmas to which their 
ideals lead them. For instance, were one to 
condemn action and advocate non-interven- 
tion, even to the point of demanding peace in 
time of war. how could one avoid being 
charged with lack of patriotism? Similarly, 
advocating war in time of peace sits uneasily 
with condemnations of the existing govern- 
ment. Are dissenters then really important? 
Yes, answers Taylor, for whether their cam- 
paigns had any actual influence on the conduct 
of policy or not. it has always been the dissen- 
ters* analysis of contemporary issues that have 
determined the views of future historians and 
future public opinion. The TLS reviewer was 
not impressed. He wrote tJune 21. 1957): 
“Verification of facts seems not to matter, pro- 
vided only that they would illustrate the right 
points if they happened to be the facts." 

Psychology 

C. G. Jung and C. KerGnyi. Science of Mythol- 
ogy. 2011pp. Ark. £3.95. 0 7448 0222 6. □ Pre- 
viously published in 1949 as number XXII in 
the Bollingen series, this book is the fruit of 
collaboration between Jung arid one of the 
most distinguished of his scholarly associates. 
Kerlnyi, once a pupil of Walter F. Otto, had 
been a professor of classical philosophy in 
Hungary. In 1942. he was appointed cultural 
attach^ in Switzerland, where he remained 
after the Nazis overran Hungary. He died in 
1973, after writing several books on archetypal 
images in Greek religion. The book was origi- 
nally published in German as two separate, 
smaller works. Das G&ttiiche Kind (1940), and 
Das Gdttliche Mddchen (1941). These essays, 
written alternately by the two authors, vividly 
illustrate the fact that classical scholarship and 
analytical psychology can complement and en- 
rich each other. The archetypes of the divine 
child and the divine maiden take on a new and 
more cogent reality .when they can be dis- 
cerned in myth as well as in the dreams of 
modern man. 


Travel . ■■ ■ . 

Ronald Hamilton. A Holiday Histoty of 
France. 241pp. The Hogarth Press. £3.95. 
0 7012 1007 9 □ It is fourteen years since the 
original publication of the book in which 
Ronald Hamilton did for France what he had 
already done for England. A holiday history it 
maybe, in the sense that it would greatly enrich 
any visit, biit there must be many who, 11 ke me , 
have found that the author's formula, which 
places individuals and events in their context of 
art, architecture and fashion, and his gift for 
witty concision and memorable character 
sketches, have made it a valued home compan- 
ion. This new edition, in a convenient soft 
covered format, with Theodore Blake Wirg- 
man's “Joan of Aro" on the Jacket, brings the 
record up to date with Presidents Pompidou, 
Giscard d’Estaing and Mitterrand and a pic- 
ture of the Pompidou Centre. 

Reviews bv: Lindsay Duguld, Denis Judd, George 

Szamuely, Anthony Storr. Nesta Roberts. 
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James Lincoln Collier. Louis Armstrong. 
383pp. Pan. 0330286072. □ First published in 
lp84 and reviewed, in the TLS of May 4 that' 

•yew.. .. • 

Arthur Bryant. Pcpys: The saviour of the 
Navy'. 367pp. Granada. £3.95. 0 586 06472 9. □ 
First published ih 1967 and reviewed in the 
TLS of May 3 that year. 

Natalie Zemon Davis. The Return . of Martin 
>Gubn: 162pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 01)7593 3. 
d First published in 1983 and reviewed in the 
;■ TLS of June 1,5 that year. , 

Charles P. Kindled erobr.. A Financial His- 
tory of Western Europe. 525pp. Allen and Un- 
win, £9.95. 0 04 3321054. □ First published in 
1984 apd reviewed In the 7X5 of June 1 that 

: yek p ; • . 

. Phyllis Rosh. Parallel Lives. 31 Ipp. Penguin. 
0.95. 0 14 00 7439 2.' □ First published in 1984., 

Evelyn Waugh, A Tourist it) Africa. 1 60pp. 
Methuen. £3.95. 0 413 56980 2. □ First pub- 
lished in I960 and reviewed in the TLS of 
Pdhrnuni 74 thflt venr. j - ■ • • 1 ■ ■ 
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We rrigtet that Mic)inel Holroyd was tle- 
scribed,; incorrectly, in Jasl week’s list ,of 
contributors, ns completing an edition :of 
George! Berjuird Shaw's Dianes: he is in fuct 
writing. the authorized; biography of Shaw - 
•whose Diaries, edited by Stanley Weirtlrfliib. 


